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ADVERTISEMENT. 


*T^HB genus ** Snob *' ibrmcd the subject of tbe esrUost of Mr» 

A Tbftckeniy's studies of chsracter. When he wss in muter* 
graduAte of Conlbridge, in 1829, there Appeared an unptetendiOg 
little weekly periodical eniuled **lhe Snob: a Literary and 
Sdeniiiic journal/' not conducted by members of tlie UnU 
versity/' to v^hicb Mr. Thackeray was a contributor; and It 
probably owed its name and existence to him. Hacb numbcfr 
contained only six pages, of a small octavo size, primed on tinted 
paper of different colours, green, pink, and yellow ; and, as if to 
conipletethe eccentricity of the periodical, its price was twopence- 
hal^nny. **The Snob" had but a short life, only eleven 
numbers having been published; the first being dated April 9, 
1829, and the last, June 18, of the same year. 

In those coutnbutions which appear to have been written by 
Mr. Thackeray, indications are discernible of the fine satiric 
humour with which he ridiculed vulgarity and pretension in 
**Tlte Book of Snobs." But as the Publishers believe that the 
Author would not himself have wished such fiigiUvc papers, 
hastily thrown off in sport for his own amusement, at an early 
period of his life, to be republished, none of them have been 
Included in this volume. 
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THE BOOK OF SNOBS. 

BY ONE OF THEMSELVES, 


PREIAIORY KLMARKS. 

f Thenetessity of a IVotK on demonstrated from Hi ft/uy, 

aM proved fy /eluttoui tUMsfmtton^ —/ attt the indtvidnal 
desimad to wnto that tvori — My vocation is annoututd m terms 
of greed cloqutmer^l thaw that the world has been gradndlly 
prt^aruig' itself fot the WORK and the fAAVi’^Snois are to Se 
stouited uhe other oem is of Natural Science^ and are a fart of 
the Beautiful [with a la/ge I!)—7 hey ^enade all tlasses-^ 
eiftefing instance of Cotonel SnJbley J 

W £ have all rtad a suteniont (the authenticity of which 1 
talw leave to doubt entirely, for upon what calculations. 
I should like to know, is it founded?)~-wc have all, 1 say, been 
favotited by perusing a remark that when the tunes and ncoes 
ttUes of the world call for a Man, that individual is found. 
Xbus at the FVeneh KcvoUiuon (which the reader will be pIea<aKi 
to have introduced so early}• when it wns requisite to arJinuiister 
a corfeouve dose to the nation, Robespierre was found, a nmst 
Iqul and nauseous dose indeed, and swallowed eagerly by the 
^dent« greatly to the latter s ultimate advantage thus. wlMm 
itlseiatam necessary to kick John Bull out of America, Mr 
WaidlfngtOB atqpped forward, and performeii that job to satbo 
fiMtSoii t thus. wb;n the Karl of Aldborongh was unwell, 
HttoM Holloway appeared with his pills, and cured his lordidup. 
00 perodvarUs^ment, Ac. &c Numberless instances might be 
a d d Bio e d to rimw that when a nation is in great want, the relief 
tUHthOnd; ^ist as m the Pantomime (that miorocosm), whcce 
tylMm Cikans wants anything—a warming-pan, a pump^iaTulte, 



iKMdK 0# 

n fMM, ^ llppelH^ litaO^nr tonitt fftoiifeeldllgM ftte 

lM%iii(| tb6 4dde*sctmc»wftli^ flatfde in' *'< 

Afnln, when men onmmeoeenii uiKicrttilHng, tbeyttwnjrtJMm’ 
prepared to show that the ahshtiite neoeialM of the iNMfd 
deoumded its €M3impletioii.«--Say it is a railnmd: tihe diMOtdto 
he^in hf btnting that *'A more Intinwte etmimunicsttloa Ixk 
tween Bathersbine and Dorrynane Beg Is neeessavy tor the 
advancement of civilisation, and demanded by the mnlCitadl^ 
nous aedamations of the great Irish people/* Or suppohe ll h 
a newspaper r the prospectus states that *' At a time when the 
Church is In danger, threatened irora widiout hy savage fiina* 
Hieism and miscreant unbelief, and undermined ftom vHtfatn by 
dangerous Jesuitism and suicidal Schism, a Want has been 
universally felt-^ sufiuring people has looked abrood-*fbr am 
Ecclesiastical Champion and Quardian. A body of Pietatea 
and Gentlemen have therefore stepped forward in this our hmir 
of danger, and determined on establishing the Bnndk news¬ 
paper,*' Ac. &c. One or other of these points at least if hseon- 
tiwvertible: the public wants a thing, tbereibre It is snpplied 
with it; or the public is supplied with a thing, theraibiSa^ 
wants it. 

1 have long gone about \vith a convietion on my nHtd that 
I bad a work to do—a Work, if you like, with a gnat W; a 
Purpose to fulfil; a Chasm to leap into, like Curtius, bovuh ,fUtd 
foot; a Great 5»(mial Evil to Discover and to Remedy, That 
Conviction Mas Pursued me for Years. It has Dogged tne la 
the Busy Street; Seated Itself By Me in The I^onely Study} 
Jogged My Elbow ns it Lifted the Wine*ettp at The KeMi^ 
Board; Pursued me through the Masecd* Rotten Row; 
me in Far Lands. On Brighton's Shingly Beach, or 
Sand, the Voice Outpiped t^ Roaring of the Sea; it Neitlae 
in my Nightcap, and It Whispers, ’'WakUi ShtmbMr, ^ 
Work Is Not Yet Done." Lost Year, By Moonti|^. iaiho 
Colosseum, the Little Sedulous Voice Casne To Me mid SMd* 

Smith, or Joaes*' (The Writer's Name Is NOfther-'llsK^lkiir 
There), ** Smith or Jones, tny fine fellow, this Is aB very vadC 
but you ou^t to be at home wiidnE ^ 

SNOBS." ' ^ J 

When a man has this sort of vouatkni H Is all t wa miliil 
miflksnptiAg to elude It B» must speak smi to the walliw'fM 
idhst anSicjei hunsalf. aa leataes wauld swh «r ^loka aaniiAdife 



to yOoTMlfr** I lia«9 ollon iii90t<i|!y exdAinied to your 
Imifalo Mnont^ “tlw gvoduol i«fty in wbidi yoo b«ve bcnn 
MtMuod ibr» oBcl m mom Ipd by on ImsiBtiblo oecdNiKy to 
mif it|Nm ytwtr great tabour. FbM, tho World waft undo * 
dnip^ aa a matter of ooune, Snol», tiny existed for yearn and 
tok»t and worn no mom known than Adwifoa, But preaeady, 
patekti ad;ho»—tho people beoame darkly aware that 
Umbto was sueh a race. Not above five<and-twenty years siMs, 
A- luune^ an eaptesuve monosyllable, arose to designate that 
xaos. That name has spread over EUiglatid like radroada 
subsequently. Snobs are known and recognised throughout an 
Empire on which I am given to understand the Sun never setft. 
Jhumh appears at tiu. npe reason* to chronido their history. 
and the indivldiial comes forth to ante that history in Punck^* 

I have (and for this gift I congratukte myself with a Deep 
and Abiding Thankfulness) an eye for a Snob If the T nithfid 
Is the Beautifhl, it is Beautiful to study e%en the Snobbish; to 
trade Snobs through history, as certain little dogs m Hampshire 
hunt oat truffles, to sink shafts in society, and come upon rich 
imma Snob-me. Snobbishness is like Death in a quotation 
from Horace, which I hope you never have heard, ** beating 
Wldt equal foot at poor men s doors and kicking at the gates 
of Bmpsrora.*' It is a great mistake to judge of Snobs lightly, 
and think they exist among the lower classes merely An 
imuSsnse percentage of Snobs, 1 believe, is to be found tn every 
tank of this mortal life. You must not judge hastily or vulgarly 
Of Sbbbs: to do so shows that you are yourself a Snob, 1 
iqyself have been taken for one 
When 1 was taking tlie waters at Bagmgge Wells and Ining 
at the “Imperial Hotel* there, there used to sit opposite me 
a| hfeafifost, for a short tune, a Snob so insufferable that I fdl 
C ihould .never get any benefit of the waters so long as he 
ftapwdhftd. Hift name was Lieutenant Colond Snobley, of a 
diagOon regiment He wore japanned boots and mouft- 
he hftp0, drawled, and left the “rs outof his words: 
^ 1^ tfonbre «oe isbing about, and smoothing ha lacmiaml 
idMiaKd wijtb a huge flaming bandanna that filled the^lbdiiii 
ad^i^deWOf musk so stiAing that I determined to do bsdtle 
dfob ilM Bfiiobi and that either be or 1 should quit ibe Iim. 
% tKtU IlftliaB harmfoui ecmveisattons with him; ftigbleniog hfia 

m thatpopbUr|Nefo 4 iciJ> 
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exceedingly, for he did not know what to do when so attacked, 
and had never the slightest notion that anyTx}dy would take 
ftticln a Hlxirty with him ns to Sficak Jirst ; then I handed him 
the i^fiper ; then, a-s hr would take no notice of these advances, 
I used to look him in the face steadily and—and use my fork 
in the light of a toothpick. AVfter two mornings of this practice, 
hr rould t>rar it no longer, and fairly quitted the place. 

Should tile (Colonel see this, will he rcmcinlxT die Gent who 
asked him if he thought I*ublicoaler was a fine writer, and drove 
him from the Hotel with a four-pronged fork? 


CHAPTER I. 

The Snob playfully Dealt with. 

Thf.rf- are relative and positive Snobs. I mean by positive such 
persons a<i arc Stiob‘. evcrywhrrc, in all companies, from morning 
till night, from youth lo the grave, bmng by Nature endowed with 
Snobbishness ; and others wlio are Snolis only in certain circum¬ 
stances and relations of life. ' 

For instance: I once knew a man who committed liefore me 
an act as atrocious as that \vhU'.h 1 have indicated in the la.st 
cha[)trr as performed by iiir for the purpose of disgusting 
l.'olonol Snoblry ; vi/., the using the fork in the guise of a 
toothpick. 1 oner, 1 say, knew a m,iii who, dining in tny 
comp.iny .u the “ Ruropa <'ofYec-hous**" (opposite the Grand 
0(X!ra, and, as cveiylxxly knows, the only elect uL place for 
dining at Naples), ate pciis with tlic assisuince of his knife. 
Ho wsis a person with whose society I was greatly pleased at • 
first—indeed, we had met in the crater ol Mount Vesuvius, and 
were .subsequently robbed and held lo ran.som by brigands in 
Calabria, which is nothing to the purpose—a man of grqat 
powers, excellent heart, and varied information; but I had 
never before seen him with a dish of peas, and his conduct in 
regarfi to them caused me the deepest pain. 

After having seen him thus publicly comport himself, but one 
cour*?e wns open to me—to cut his acquaintance. I com¬ 
missioned a mutual friend (the flonoiirable Poly Anfbus) to 
^break the matter to this gentleman as delicately as pcssiblei 
and to sny that painful circumstances—in nowise affecting .Mt. 
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Marrowfot’s honoui’, or niy CBteeni for him—tiad occurred, which 
obliged me to forego iny intimacy with him; and accordingly 
wc met, and gave each other the cut direct that night at the 
Ducltcss of Monte Fiasco's bail. 

Kverybody at Naples remarked the separation of the Damon 
and Pythias—indeed, Marrowfat had saved my life more than 
once—but, as an English gentleman, what was I to do? 

My dear friend was, in this instance, the Snob relatwe. Tl 
is not snobbish of persons of rank of any other nation to employ 
their knife in the manner alluded to. I have seen Monte Fiasco 
clean his trencher with his knife, and every Principe in company 
doing likewise. 1 have seen, at the hospitable board of H. I. H. 
the Grand Duches'. Stophanui of lUden —(who, if these humble 
lines should come under her Imperial eyes, is lK“'OUght to re¬ 
member graciously the most devoted of her servants)—I have 
seen, I say. the Hereditary 
Princess of l*oUtaiiscncl-Don- • •' 

nenvetter (that seirnely-lx^au- I 

tiful woman) use her knife in | ; 

lieu of a fork or spoon ; I j0u l i 

have seen her almost swallow ! i 

it.byjove ! like Ramo Samcc, ji 

the Indian juggler. And did i 1 / 

I blench? Did my estima- ! yg j . 

tion for the Princess diminish ? I 

No, lovely Amalia! One of ^ 

the truest passions that ever 
was inspired by woman was 

raised in this bosom by that '■ 

lady. Beautiful one! long fjMjf j. '< / 

long may'the knife carry food ' 

to those lips ! the reddest and W ' ^ 

loveliest in the world ! 

The Cause of my quarrel / 
with Marrowfat I never 

breathed to raorta' .soul for four years. We met in the balls 
of the aristocracy—our friends and relatives. We jostled each 
Other in iho dance or at the board ; but the estrangement con" 
tinued, and seemed irrevocable, until the fouith of June, la.st 

A \ 

year. 

We met at Sir George GoIlopePs. Wc were placed, he on tlic 
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right, your humble servant on the left, of the admirable Lady 
(i. iVas formed part of the Imnquct—ducks and green peas. 

I trembled as I saw Marrowfat helped, and turned away si^en* 
ing, lest 1 should behold the wea{K»n darting down his horrid 

jSIW'S. 

What was my astonishment, wliat my delight, when J saw him 
use his fork like any other C!hri,stian ! He did not administer 
the cold steel once. Old limes rushed back upon me—the 
I'l'inenibrancc of old services- his rescuing me from the brigands 
- *“1115 gallant conrluct in the affair with the t.'ounlcss Dei .S{7inachi 
'-his lending me the jC^7oo. 1 almost bur.'.l into tears with 
joy—my voice trembled with emotion. “George, iny lioy! ** 

1 exclaimed, “Gtxirgc Marrowfat, my tiearfellow 1 a glass of 
wine I" 

Bhishing—deeply moved—almost as tremulous as I was my¬ 
self, George answs'red, “ Frank, thall it be Hack or Madeira f" 
f could have hnggefl him to rny heaiL but for the presence of the 
company. LittU* did l«ady Ciollojicr know what was the cause 
ot the emotion which sent tlic duckling I was carving into her 
Ladyship's pink satin lap. 'Fhc most good-natured of women 
pardoned the error, and the. butler removed the bird. 

Wc h.avc* beiMi the closest frieuds ever .since, nor, of course, 
has (ieorge vfpe.aled hi.s odious habit. He acquired it at a. 
country .sqliool, where they cultivated peas and only used two- 
pronged forks, and it wa.s only by living on the ( ontiiienl, where 
the usage of the four-prong Is general, that be lost the horrible 
cii.stom. 

In this point—and in this only—I confess myself a member of 
the Silver-Fork School; and if this tale but irt<luce mic of my 
readers to pause, to examine in his own mind solemnly, and ask, 

*' Do I or do I not eat pt'us with a knife t "—to see the ruin which 
may fall ui>on himself by continuing the practice, or bis family 
by licholcling the example, tliesc linos will not have liecn written 
m vain. Anri now, whatever other authors may be, I flatter 
myself it w'ill Ixi allow<'d that /, at least, am a moral man. 

liy the way, as some readers are dull of comprehension, I may 
as well bay what the moral of this liislory is. 'I ne moral is this 
' -»-.S<x:iely having ordained certain mstoms, men .are bound to 
< »V !*7 the law of society, .and confonu to its harmless ord<^. 

If 1 should go to the British .Tnd Foreign Institute (and Heaveu 
forbid 1 should go under any pretext or in any costume whatever) 
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—if I should go to one of the tcui^parties in a dressing-gown and 
slippers, and not in the usual attire of a gentleman, vix. pumps, 
a gold waistcoat, a crush hat, a sham frill, and a white choker— 
I should be insulting society, and eating peas ivith my knife. 
Let the porters of the Institute hustle out the individual who shall 
so offend. Such an offender is, as regards society, a most 
emphatical and refractory Snob. It has its code nnri police ns 
well as govemnients, and he must conform who would profit by 
the decrees set forth for their common comfort. 

1 ,im naturally averse to egotism, rtnd hate .‘'Clfdaudation con- 
suniedly : but 1 can’t help relating here a circumstance illustrative 
of the point in question, in which I must think 1 acted uith con> 
sidcrablc prudence. 

Ileing at Constantinople a few years since—;(fm a delicate 
mission),—the Russians w«'ro playing a <loublc game, b< tween 
ourselves, and it became necessary on our part to employ an 
extra negotiatar-- Lcckcrbiss P.asha of Roiirnelia, then Chief 
Galeongee of the Porte, gave a diplomatic banquet at his .summer 
palace at llujukdeie. I was on the left of the Galcongcc, and 
the Russian ngent. Count clc biddloff, on his ^dexter side, 
Diddloff is a dandy who would die of a rose in aromatic pain : 
he had tried to have me assassinated thrt'e times in the course of 
the negotiation ; but of course w'c were friends in iniblic, and 
fluted each other in the most cordial and charming manner. 

llie Galeongcrt is—or w.as, alaij! for a liowstring has done for 
him—a staunch supporter of the old school of Turkish poliues. 
We dined w'ilh our fingers, and had flaps of bread for plates; 
the only innovation he admitted was the use of J<'.uroi'x:an liquors, 
in whiclf^ he indulged with great gusto, ife w'as an enormous 
cater. Amongst the dishes a very large one w.as placed before 
him of a lamb dressed in its wool, .stuffed with prunes, garlic, 
assaicetida, capsicums, and other condiments, the fno.st aborai> 
nable mixture that ever mortal smelt or tasted. T'hc Galcongce 
ate of this hugely ; and pursuing the Eastern fashion, iiii-isted on 
helping his friends right atul k'ft. and when he came to a par> 
ticularly spicy would push it with liis own hands into his 

guests' ve^ mouths. 

1 never shall forget the look of poor Diddloff, w'hcn his Ehccel- 
lency, rolling up a large quantity of this into u ball,and exclaiming, 
** Buk fktk ” (it is very good), administered the horrible bolus to 
Diddloff. The Russian's eyes rolled tlrcndfully as he receivc<l 
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it: he swallowed it with a grimace that I thought must precede 
a convulsion» and, seizing a bottle next him, which he thought 
was Sauteme, but which turned out to be French brsmdy, 
he drank off nearly a pint before he knew 4115 error. It 
finished him; he was carried away from the diningroom 
almost dead, and laid out to cool in ■ a summer*house on the 
Bosphorus. 

When it came to my turn, 1 took down the condiment with a 
smile, said " Bismillah,” licked my lips with easy gratification, 
and, when the next dish was served, made up a ball myself so 
dexterously, and popped it down the old Galcongec’s niovdh 
with BO much grace, that his heart wns won. Russia was put 
out of court at once, and the Treaty was signed. 

As for Diddlofi^ all was over w'ith him: he was recalled to St. 
Petersburg, and Sir Roderick Murchison saw him, under the 
No. 3967 , working in the Ural mines. 

The moral of this talc, 1 need not say, is, that there are many 
disagreeable things in society which you are bound to take 
down, and to do so with a smiling face. 


-M~'~ 

CHAPTER II. 

The Siwh Royal. 

*1. 

Long since, at the commencement of the reign of her present 
Gracious Majesty, it chanced “ on a fair summer evening," as 
Mr. James would say, that three or four young cavaliers were 
drinking a cup of wine after dinner at the hostelry cabled the 
“ King’s Arms," kept by Mistress Anderson, in the Royal 
village of Kensington. 'Twas a balmy evening, and the way¬ 
farers looked out on a cheerful scene. The tall elms of the 
ancient gardens were in full leaf, and countless chariots of the 
nobility of Kngland whirled by to the neighbouring palace, 
where princely Sussex (whose income latterly only allowed him 
to give tea-parties) entertained his Royal niece at a State 
banquet. When the caroches of the nobles had set dovra their 
owners at the banquet-hall, their varlets and servitors came to 
quaff a flagon of nut-brown ale in the “ King’s Arms" gardel^ 
hard by. We watched these fellows from our lattice^ JE^ Saint 
' Boniface, twas a rare sight! 
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The tulips iu Mynheer Van Dunck's gt^ens were not more 
gorgeous than the liveries of tliesc pie-ooot^ retainers* All the 
flowers of the field bloomed in their ruffled bosoms, all the hues 
of the rainbow gleamed in their plush breeches, and the long- 
caned ones walked up and down the garden with that charming 
^ solemnity, that delightful quivering swagger of the calves, which 
I^as always had a frantic fascination for us. The walk was not 
wide enough for them as the shoulder-knots strutted up and 
down it in canary, and crimson, and light blue. 

Suddenly, in the midst of their pride, a little bell was rung, 
a side door opened, and (after sotting down their Royal Mistress) 
Her Majesty’s own crimson footmen, with epaulets and black 
plushes, came in. 

It was pitiable to see the other poor Johns slink off at this 
arrival 1 Not one of the honest private Plushes could stand up 
before, the Royal Flunkeys. They left the -walk ; they sneaked 
into dark holes and drank their beer in silence. The Royal 
Plush kept possesion of the garden until the Royal Plush dinner 
was announced, when it retired, and we heard from the pavilion 
where they dined, conservative cheers, and speeches, and Kentish 
fires. The other Flunkeys wc never saw more. 

'My dear Flunkeys, so absurdly conceded at one moment and 
so abject at the next, are but the types of their masters in this 
world. He who nuanly admires mean things is a Snoh —perhaps 
that is a safe definition of the character. 

And this is why I have, with the utmost respect, ventured to 
place The Snob Royal at the head of my list, causing all others 
to give way before him, as the Flunkeys before the Royal repre- 
^tative in Kensington Gardens. To say of such and such a 
Gracious Sovereign that he is a Snob, is but to say that His 
Majesty is a man. Icings, too, are men and Snobs. In a 
country where Snobs arc in the majority, a prime one, surely, 
cannot be unfit to govern. With us they have succeeded to 
■ admiration. 

- For instance, James I. was a Snob, and a Scotch Snob, 
than which the world contains no more offensive creature. He 
appears to have had not one of the good qualities of a man— 
neither courage, nor generosity, nor hone.sty, nor brains; but 
read what the great Divines and Doctors of England said about 
him 1 Charles 11., his grandson, was a rogue, but not a Snob; 
whilst Louis XIV,, his old squaittoes of a contemporary,—the 
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great worshipper of Bigwiggary—^has always struck me as a most 
undoubted and Royal Si^b. 

1 will not, however, take instances from our own country of 
Royal Snobs, but refer to a neighbouring kingdom, that of Brent- 
iord-^and its monarch, the late great and lamented Gorghis IV., 
With the same humility with which the footmen at the ** King^s 
Arms gave way before the Plush Royal, the aristocracy of the 
Brentford nation bent down and truckled before Gorgius. and 
proclaimed him the first gentleman in Europe. * And it's a 
wonder to think what is the gentlefolks* opinion of a gentleman, 
when they gave Ciorgius such a title. 

What is it to be a gentleman? Is it to be honest, to be 
gentle, to be generous, to be brave, to be wise, and, possessing 
all these qualities, to exercise them in the most graceful outward 
manner? Ought a gentleman to be a loyal son, a true husband, 
and honest father? Ought his life to be decent—his bills to be 
paid—his tastes to be high and elegant—his aims in life lofty 
and noble? In a word, ought not the Biography of a First 
C/cntleman in Europe to be of such a nature that it might be 
read in Young Ladies’ .Schools with advantage, and studied with 
profit in the Seminaries of Young Gentlemen ? I put this question 
to all instructors of youth—to Mrs. Ellis and the Women, of 
England ; to all Schoolmasters, from Doctor Hawtrey down to 
jtfr. Squeers. I conjure up Ix'fore me an awful tribunal of youth 
and innocence*, attended by its venerable instructors (like the ten 
thousand red-cbceked charity-children in Saint Paul's), sitting 
in judgment, and Gorgius pleading his cause in the midst. Out 
of Court, out of Court, fat old Florizel! Beadles, turn out that 

bloated piniple-faccd man !-If Gorgius must have a statue in 

the new Palace which the Brentford nation is building, it ought 
to be set up in the Flunkeys' Hall. He should be represented 
cutting out a coat, in which art he is said to have excelled. ' He 
also invented Maraschino punch, a shoe-buckle (this was in the 
vigour of his youth, and the prime force of his invention), and a 
Chinese pavilion, the most hideous building in llie ^vorld. ' He 
could drive a four-in-hand veiy nearly as well as the Brighton 
coachman, could fence elegantly, and, it is said, played the 
fiddle well. And he smiled with such irresistible fascination, 
that persons who were introduced into his august presence 
l^cthne his victims, hotly and soul, as a rabbit becomes the prey 
of a great big boa constrictor. 
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.. 1 would \vager that if Mr. Widdlcomb were, by a revolution, 
placed on the throne of Brentford, people would be equally 
l^nated by his irresistibly majestic smile, and tremble as they 
tundt down to kiss his hand. If he went to Dublin they would 
erect an obelisk on the spot where he first landed, as the Paddy* 
landers did when Qorgius visited them. We have all of us read 
with delight that story of the King’s voyage to Haggisland, 
where his presence inspired such a fury of loyalty; and where 
the most famous man of the country—the Baron of Bmdwardine 
-—coming on board the Royal yacht, and finding a glass out of 
which Gorgius had drunk, put it into his coat-pocket os an 
inestimable relic, and went ashore in his boat again. But the 
* Baron sat down upon the glass and broke it, and cut his coat¬ 
tails very much ; and the inestimable relic was lost to the world 
for ever. O noble Bradwardine ! what old-world superstition 
could set you on your knees before such an idol as that? 

If you want to moralise upon the mutability of human affairs, 
go and see the figure of Gorgius in his real identical robes, at 
the waxwork.—Admittance one shilling. Children and flunkeys 
sixpence. Go, and pay sixpence. 


CHAPTER HI. 

The Influence of the Aristocracy on Snobs. 

Last Sunday week, being at church in this city, and the service 
just ended, I heard two Snobs conversing about the Parson. 
’ One was asking the other who the clergyman was? "He is 
Mr. So-and-so," the second Snob answered, " dome.stic chaplain 
to the Earl'of Wbat-d'ye-call-*im." "Oh, is he?” said the 
first Snob, with a tone of indescribable satisfaction.—The 
Pars6n'$ orthodoxy and identity were at once settled in this 
Bhbb's mind. He knew no more about the Karl than about the 
Chaplain, but be tobk the latter's character ui^on the authority 
of the former; .'Jid went home quite contented with his 
' Reverence, like a little truckling Snob. 

Tha iucideut gave me more matter for reflection even than 
the sermon: and wonderment at the extent and prevalence of 
Lordolatry' in this country. What could it matter to Snob 
whether bis Reverence were chaplain to his Lordship or not ?* 
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Whant PeemgG>worship there.is all through this free cooAhy. 
How we are all implicated in iti and more or less down bn dar 
knees,—And with regard to the great subject on hand, I think 
that the influence of the Peerage upon Snobbishness has been 
more remarkablecban that of any other institution. The increase, 
encouragement, and maintenance^ of Snobs are among< the 
"priceless services," as Lord John Russell says, which we owe 
to the nolnlity. 

It can't be otlierwise. A man becomes enormously rich; or 
he jobs successfully in the aid of a Minister, or he wins a great 
battle, or executes a treaty, or is a clever lawyer who makes a 

multitude of fees and as¬ 
cends the bench ; and the 
country rewards him for 
ever with a gold coronet 
(with more or less balls 
or leaves) and a title, 
and a rank a.s legislator. 
Your merits are so 
great," says the nation, 
" that your children shall 
be allowed to reign over 
us, in a manner. It does 
not in the least matter that 
your eldest son be a iobl: 
we think your services so 
remarkable that he slhall 
have the rc\crsion of yow 
honours when death vacates your noble shoes. If you are poor, 
we will give you such a sum of money as shall, enable you and 
the eldest-born of your race for ever to live in fat arid splendour. 
It is our wish that there should be a race set apart in this happ^ 
country, who shall bold the first rank, have the first prises and 
chances in all Government jobs and patronages. We cannot 
make all your dear children Peers—-that Would malbe Beec^e 
common and crowd the House of Lords uncomfortably—^but the 
young ones shall have everything a Government can give: they' 
sliaU get the pick of ail the places : they shall be Captains nhd 
Lieutenant-Colonels at nineteen, when hoary-headed Old Lieu-. 

, tenants are spending thirty years at drill; they shall command 
Ships at one-and-twenty, and veterans who fought befort th^' 
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wcte born* And as are eminently a free people, and in order 
to encourage all men to do their duty, vrc say to any naan of any 
mnkr-'get enormously rich, make immense fees as a lawyer, or 
great speeches, or distinguish yourself and win battles—and you, 
even you, shall come into the privil^ed class, and your cbildi-en 
shall reign naturally over ours." 

IIow can we help Snobbishness with such a prodigious 
national institution erected for. its worship ? How can we help 
cringing to Lords ? Flesh and blood can’t do otherwise. What - 
man can withstand this prodigious temptation? Inspired by 
what is called a noble emulation, some people grasp at honours 
and win them : others, too weak or mean, blindly admire and 
grovel before those who have gained tlieni; others, not being 
able to acquire them, furiously hate, abuse, and envy. I'hcre 
are only a few bland and not-in-the-lcast-conceited philo.sophers, 
who can behold the slate of society, viz.. Toadyism, organised ; 
—^basc Man-and'Mamrnon worship, instituted by command of 
law:—Snobbishness, in a word, perpetuated,—and mark the 
phenonumon calmly. And of these calm moralists, is there one, 

1 wonder, whose heart would not throb with pleasure if he could 
be seen walking arm-in-arm with a couple of dukes down Pall 
Mall? No : it is impossible, in our condition of society, not to 
be sometimes a Snob. 

On one side it encourages the commoner to be snobbishly 
mean, and the noble to be snobbishly arrogant. When a ndble 
Marchioness writes in her travels about the hard necessity under 
which steamboat travellers labour of being brought into contact , 

with all sorts and conditions of people: ” implying that a 
fellowship with God’s creatures is disagreeable to her Ladyship, 
who is their superiorwhen, I say. the Marchioness of — 
writes m this fashion, wc must consider that out of her natural 
heart it would have been impossible for any woman to have had 
such a. sentiment; but that the habit of truckling and cringing, 
which all who surround her have adopted towards this beautiful 
and magnificent lady,—this proprietor of so many black and 
other diamonds, r-has really induced her to belie^'c that she is 
vtbe supmior of the world in general: and that people are not to 
associate with her except awfully at a distance. I recollect being 
once at the city of Grand Cairo, through which a European Koyal 
Brihcewas passing India^wards. One night at the inn. there 
was a great disturbance: a man had drowned himself in the 
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well hard by i all the inhabitants gf the hotel came bustling Into 
the court., and "amongst others your humble servant, who asked 
of a certain young man the reason of the distm'bance. How 
was I to know that this young gent was a prince? He had not 
his crown and sceptre on: he was dressed in a white jacket and 
felt bat: but he looked surprised at anybody speaking to him : 
answered an unintelUgible monosyllable, and— Ats aide- 
de-jcamp to come and speak to me. It is our fault, not that of the 
great, that they should fancy themselves so far above us. If 
you will fling yourself under the wheels. Juggernaut wiiligo 
over you, depend upon it: and if you and I, my dear friend, 
had Kotow performed before us every day—found people when¬ 
ever we appeared grovelling in slavish adoration, we should 
drop into the airs of superiority quite naturally, and accept the 
greatness with which the world insisted upon endowing us. 

Here is an instance, out of l.ord L-'s travels, of that calm, 

good-natured, undoubting way in which a great man accepts 
tlic homage of his inferiors. After making some profound and 
ingenious remarks about the town of Brussels, his Lordship 
says: “ Staying some days at the I16tcl de Belle Vue—a greatly 
overrated establishment, and not nearly so comfortable as the 
Hdtel'd^ France—1 made acquaintance with Dr, L—, the 
physician of the Mission. He was desirous of doing the honour 
of the place to me, and he ordered for us a diner en gourtnmd 
, at the chief restaurateur's, maintaining it surpassed the Rocher 
at Paris. Six or eight partook of the entertainment, and we all 
agreed it was infinitely inferior to, the Paris display, and much 
more extravagant. So much for the copy.” 

And so much for the gentleman who gave the dinner. Dr. 
L—, desirous to do his l-ordship “ the honour of the place,” 
feasts him with the best victuals money can procure—and my 
1 .ord finds the entertainment extravagant and inferior. Extta^ 
vagant 1 it was not extravagant to Am. Inferior 1 Mr. L*—— 
did his best to satisfy those noble jaws, and my I.ord receives 
the entertainment, and dismisses the giver with a rebuke. It 
is like a three-tailed Pasha grumbling about an unsatfs^ctoiy 
backsheesh. 

But how should it be otherwise In a country where Lofdolatry 
is part of our creed, and where our children are brought up 
to resided the " Peerage ” as the Englishman’s second Bible? 
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CHAPTER IV. . 

f 

77te ** Court Circularf** and its Influence an Snobs, 

Example is the best of precepts; so let us begin with a true 
and authentic story, showing how young aristocratic snobs are 
reared, and how early their Snobbishness may be made to 
bloom. A beautiful and fashionable lady—(pardont gracious 
madam, that your story should be made public; but it is so 
moral that it ought to be known to the universal world)—told 
me that in her early youth she had a little acquaintance, who is 
now indeed a beautiful and fashionable lady too. In mentioning 
Miss Snobky, daughter of Sir Snobby Snobky, whose presenta* 
tation at Court caused .such a sensation, need I say more? 

When Miss Snobky was so very young as to be in the nursery 
regions, and to walk of early mornings in St. James's Park, 
protected by a French governess and followed by a huge hirsute 
Aunkey in the canary-coloured livery of the Snobkys, she used 
occasionally in these promenades to meet with young Lord 
Claude Lollipop, the Marquis of Sillabub's younger son. In 
the very height of the season, from some unexplained cause, the 
Snobkys suddenly determined upon leaving town. Miss Snobky 
spoke tefher female friend and confidante. "What will poor 
Claude Lollipop say when he hears of my absence ? " asked the 
tender-hearth chil^ 

" Oh, perhaps he won’t hear of it,” answers the confidante. 

, ** My dear, he will read it in the papers," replied the dear 
little fashionable rogue of seven ycjars old. She knew already 
her importance, and how all the world of England, how all the 
would-be genteel people, how all the silver-fork worshippers, 
how all the tattle-mongers, how all the grocers’ ladies, ^e 
tailors' ladies, the attorneys' and merchants' ladies, and the 
people living at ClapUam and Brunswick Square,—who have 
no more chance of consorting with a Snokby than my beloved 
■reader 1^ of dicing with the Emperor of China—yet watched 
the inoveimnts of the Snobkys with interest, and were glad to 
know wh<m they came to London, and left it. 

Here is' the account of Miss Snobky’s dress, and that of her 
xnotbeTj X^y'Snobky, from the papers;— 
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'•MISS SNOBKY; 

Hnbit de Cour, composed of a yellow nankeen Illusion dress 
over a slip of rich pea*green corduroy, trimmed en tablier, with 
bou<|uets of Brussels sprouts : the body and sleeves handsomely 
trimmed with calimanco, and festooned with a pink train and 
white radishes. Head-dress, carrots and lappets. 

“LADY SNOBKY. 

“ Costume de Cour, composed of a train of the most superb 
Pekin bandannas, elegantly trimmed with spangles, tinfoil, and 
red-tape. Bodice and under-dress of sky-blue velveteen, trimmed 
with bouffants and noeuds of bell-pulls. Stomacher, a mudin. 
Head-dress, a bird’s nest, with a bird of paradise, over a rich 
brass knocker en ferronni^re. This splendid costume, by 
Madame C'rinoline, of Regent Street, was the object of universal 
admiration." 

This is what you read. Oh, Mrs. Ellis ! Oh, mqthers, 
daughters, aunts, grandmothers of England, this is the sort Of 
w’riting which is put in the newspapers for you 1 How can you 
help being the mothers, daughters, &c., of Snobs, so long as 
this talderdash is set before you ? 

You stuff the little rosy foot of a Chinese young lady of fashion 
into a slipper that is about the size of a salt-cnict, and keep the 
poor little toes there imprisoned and twisted up so long that the 
' dwarfishncbs becomes irremediable. Later, the foot would not 
expand to the natural size were you to give her a washing-tub 
for a shoe, and for all licr life she has little feet, and is a cripple. 
Oh, my dear Miss Wiggins, thank your stars that those beauti¬ 
ful feet of yours—though I declare when you walk they are so 
small as to be almost invisible—thank your stars that society 
naver so practised upon them; but look around and see bow 
many friends of ours in the highest circles have had thmr brains 
so prematurely and hopelessly pinched and distorted. 

How can you expect that those poor creatures are to move 
naturally when the world and their parents have mutilated them 
so cruelly? As long as a Court Circular exists, hdw tlie deuce 
arc people whc|^ names are chronicled in it ever to believe 
themselves the equals of the cringing race which daily mads ^ 
that abominable trash ? 1 believe that ours is the only country 
in tliG world now where the Court Circular remams in Tall 
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flourish—where you read, "This day His Royal Highness 
Prince Pattypan was taken an airing in his I'o-carL” "The 
^incess Ptmminy was taken a drive, attended by her ladies of • 
l^onour, and accompanied by her doll/' &c. We laugh at the 
solemnity with which 'Saint Simon announces that Sa Maj^sti 
se mAHcammie atgour^kuu Under our very noses die same 
folly is daily going on. That wonderful and mysterious man, 
the author of the Court Circular, drops in with his budgejt at 
the newspaper offices every night. I once asked the editor of a 
paper to allow me to lie in wait and sec him. ^ 

1 am told that in a kingdom where there is a German King- 
Consort (Portugal it must be, for the Queen of that country 
married a Gerrhan Prince, who is greatly admired and respected' 
by the natives), whenever the Consort takes the diversion of 
shooting among the rabbit-warrens of Cintra, or the pheasant- 
preserves of Mufra, he has a keeper to load his guns, as a 
matter of course, and then they arc handed to the nobleman, 
his equerry, and tlie nobleman hands them to the Prince, who 
blazes away—gives back the discharged gun to the nobleman, 
who gives it.to the keeper, and so on. But the Prince aw*V 
take the gun from the hands of the loader, - 

As long as this unnatural and monstrous etiquette continues, 
Snobs there must be. The three persons engaged in this trans¬ 
action are, for the time being. Snobs. 

I. The keeper—the least Snob of all, because he is discharg¬ 
ing his daily duty; but he appears here os a Snob, that is to 
say, in a po.sition of debasement, before another human being 
(the Prince), with whom he is only allowed to communicate 
through another party. A free Portuguese gamekeeper, who 
professes himself to be unworthy to communicate directly with 
any person, confesses himself to be a Snob. 

' 9; nobleman in waiting is a Snob. If it degrades the 
‘ Prince to receive the gun from the gamekeeper, it is degrading 
to thienoblemah in waiting to execute that service. He acts as 
a JSnob 'towards tl.e keeper, whom he keeps from communication 
with the Prince—a Snob towards the Prince, to whom he pays 
a degrading homage. , 

3» The King-Consort of Portugal is a Snob lor insulting fellow- 
men in thfe way. There’s no harm in his accepting the services 
of the' keeper ' directly; but indirectly he insults the service 
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perfonned, and the two servants who perform it; and there¬ 
fore. 1 say^ respectfully, is a most undoubted, though Royal 
Sn-b. 


And then you read in the Diario do GoBemo-—** Y^terday, 
His Majesty the King took the diversion Of shooting in the 
woods of Cintm, attended by Colonel ^he Honourable Whisker- 
ando Sombrero. His Majesty returned to the Necessidades to 
lunch, at," &'c. ^c. 

Oil! that Court Circular/ once more, I exclaim. Down 
with the Court Circular—ih^i engine and propagator of Snob¬ 
bishness ! I promise to subscribe: for a year to any daily paper 
that shall come out without a Court Circular —were it the 
Mortting Herald itself. When I read that trash, I rise in my 
wrath ; I feci myself disloyal, a regicide, a member of the Calfs 
Head Club. The only Court Circular story which ever pleased 
me, was that of the King of .Spain, who in great part was roasted, 
tiecause there was not time for the Prime Minister to command 
the Ixird Chanibcrlain to desire the Grand Gold Stick to order 
the iirst page in waiting to hid the chief of the flunkeys to re¬ 
quest the Housemaid of Honour to bring up a pail of water to 
put His Majesty out. 

1 am like the Pasha of three tails, to whom the Sultan sends 
hh Court Circular, the bowstring. 

It chokes me. May its usage be abolished for ever. 


CHAPTER V. 

. Wbat Snobs admire. 

Now let us consider how difllcult it is even for great men to 
escape from being Snobs. It is very well for the reader, whose 
line feelings are disgusted by the a.ssertion that Kings. Piinees, 
I-<ords, are Snobs, to say, You are confessedly a* Snob yourself. 
In professing to depict Snobs, it is only your own ugly mug 
which you are copying with a NarcisSus-like conceit and fatuity." 
But 1 shall pardoB explosion of ill-temper on the part of 
my constant reader, reflecting upon the misfortune of his birth 
and- country. It is impossible for any Briton, perhaps, not to 
be a Snob in some degree. If people cxin be convinc^ of this 
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fact, an immense point is gained, sturdy. If I have pointed out 
^ the disease, let us hope that other scientific characters may 
discover the remedy. ' 

If yon. who are a person of the middle ranks 6f life, are a 
Snob,—you whom noliody flatters particulariy; you who have 
no toadies; you whom no cringing flunkeys or shopmen bow 
out of doors; you whom the policeman tells to' move on ; you 
who are jostled in the crowd of this world, and amongst the 
- Snobs our brethren: considet how much harder it is for a man 
to escape who has not your advantages, and is all his life long 
subject to adulation; the butt of meanness: consider how 
difficult it is for the Snob's idol not to be a Snob. 



As I was discoursing with niy friontl Eugenio in this im¬ 
pressive way, Lord Buckram |xissed u$, the son of the Marquis 
Of Bagwig, and knocked at the door of the family mansion in 
Red Lion Square. His noble father and mother occupied, as 
everybody knows, distinguished posts in the Courts of late 
$overeigns. The Marquis was Lord of the Pantry, and her 
Ladyship, I-^y of the Powder Closet to Queen Charlotte. 
Backi(as t call hi n, for we are very familiar) gave me a nod as 
he pass^, and 1 proceeded to show Eugenio how it was im- 
possth^ that this nobleman should not be .one of oursdves, 
having been practised upon by Snobs all his life. 

His panels resolved to give him a public education, and sent 
him- IQ at the earliest possible period. The Reverend 
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Otto Rose* D.D.I Principal of Preparatory Actui^y for 
young noblemen and gentlOmcn. Richmond L>odge, took this 
little Lord in hand, and fell down and worshipped him. He 
always introduced him to fathers and mothers who came to visit 
thoir children at the school. He referred with pride and pleasure 
to the most noble the Marquis of Bagwig, as one of the kind 
friends and patrons of his Seminary. He made Lord Buckram 
a bait for such a multiplicity of pupils, that a new wing was, 
built to Richmond Lodge, and thirty-five new little white dimity 
beds were added to the establishment. Mrs. Rose used to take 
out the little Lord in the one-horse chaise with her when she 
paid visits, until the Rector's lady and the Surgeon's wife almost 
died with envy. His qwn son and Lord Buckram having been 
discovered robbing an orchard together, the Doctor flogged his 
own flesh and blood most unmercifully for leading the young 
Lord astray. He parted from him with tears. There was 
always a letter directed to the Most Noble the Marquis of 
Bagwig. on the Doctor's study table, when any visitors were' 

' received by him. 

At Eton, a great, deal of Snobbishness was thrashed out of 
l.ord Buckram, and he was birched with perfect impartiality. 
Even there, however, a .select band of sucking tuft-hunters 
followed him. Young Crojsus lent him threc-and-twenty brand- 
new sovereigns out of his father's bank. Young Snaily did his 
exercises for him, and tried *'to know him at home;" but 
Young Bull lickcc^ him in a fight of fifty-five minutes, and he 
was caned several times with great adv.antage for not sufficiently 
polisliing his master Smith's shoes. Boys are not all toadies^ in 
the morning of life. 

But when he went to the University, crowds of toadies 
sprawled over him. The tutors toadied him. The fellows in 
ball paid him great clumsy compliments. The Dean never 
remarked his absence from Chapel, or heard any noise issuing 
from his rooms. A number of respectable young fellows (it is 
among the respectable, the Baker Street class, that Snobbishness 
flourishes, more than among any set of people in England)—a 
number of these clung to him like leCches. Tliere was no end 
novr to Creesus’s loans of money; and Buckram couldn't ride 
out with the hounds, but Snaily (a timid creature by nature) waS 
ip the field, and would take any leap at whidh his friend nhpi^ . 

Young Rose came up to the same collegni^ hanng 
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l^t bac)c for tbat express purpose by his father. He spent a 
quarterns allowance in giving Buckram a single dinner; but he 
knew there was always pardon for him for extravagance in such 
a cause; and a ten-poupd note always came to him from home 
when he mentioned Buckram’s name in a letter. What wild 
visions entered the brains of Mrs. Podge and Miss Podge, the 
wife and daughter of the EVihcipal of l.ord Buckram's College, 
I don’t know, but that' reverend old gentleman was too pro¬ 
found a flunkey by nature ever for one minute to think that a 
child of his could marry a nobleman. He therefore hastened 
on his daughter’s union with Professor Crab. 

When Lord Buckram, after taking his honorary degree, (for 
Alma Mater is a«Snob, too, and truckles to a Iword like the rest) 
—^when Lord Buckram went abroad to finish his education, you 
all know what dangers he ran, and what numbers of caps were 
set at him.' Lady T.cach and her daughters followed him.fsom 
Paris to Rome, and from Rome to Daden'Radcn ; Miss Leggitt 
burst into tears before his face when he announced his determina- 
tion to quit Naples, and fainted on the neck of her mamma; 
Captain Maedragon, of Maedragonstown, county Tipperary, 
called upon him to " explenc his intintions with respect to his 
sistber, Miss Amalia Macdmgon, of Maedragonstown," and 
[uoposed to shoot him unless he married that spotless and 
beautiful young creature, who was afterwards led to the altar 
by Mr. Muff, at Cheltenham. If perseverance and forty 
thousand pounds down could have tempted him. Miss Lydia 
Croesus' would certainly have been Lady Buckram. Count 
Towrowski was glad to take her with half the money, as all the 
genteel world knows. 

And now, perhaps, the reader is anxious to know what sort 
of a man this is' who wounded so many ladies’ hearts, and who 
has been such a prodigious favourite with men. If wc were to 
describe him it would be personal. Besides, it really docs not 
‘ matter in the least what sort of man he is^ or what his personal 
qn4hlies are. 

Siippds^ he is a young nobleman of a literary turn, and that 
helpufalhhed poenls ever so foolish and feeble, the Snobs would 
. pmtptukse thousands of his'volumes: the publishers (who refused 
my Bsosion-iFlowers, and my grand Epic at any price) would 
give 1^ own. Suppose he is a nobleman of a jovial turn, 
ao4 for wrenching off knockers* frequenting gin- 
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shops, and half<murdering policemen: the public will sympathise 
good-naturedly with his amusements, and say he is a hearty 
honest fellow. Suppose he is fond of play and the turf, and 
has a fancy to be a blackleg, and occasionally condescends to 
pluck a pigeon at cards: the public will pardon him, and many 
honest people will court him, as they would court a house¬ 
breaker if he happened to he a Lord. Suppose he is an idiot: 



yet, by the glorious constitution, ho is good enough to goycOb 
us. Suppose he is an honest high-minded gentleman: so much 
the better for himself. But he may be an ass. and yet respected; 
or a ruffian, and yet be exceedingly popular; or a rogue, and, 
yet excuses will be found for him. Snobs will still worship him. 
Male Snobs will do him honour, and females look kindly upon 
him, however hideous be may be. 


CHAPTER VI. 

On some Respectable Snobs. 

Having received a great deal of obloquy for dragging monarchy, 
prince.s, and the respected nobility into the Snob category, t 
trust to please everyt^y in the present chapter, by statit^ mjr 
..hfm opinion that it is among the respectable classes of this 
aiid happy empire that the greatest profusion <A Snobs’^ ta W; 
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fouled. I pace down ray beloved Bql^r Street (I am engaged 
on a life ^ Baker, founder of tbia celebrated str^), I in 
Harl^ Street (where every other boo^e has a hatohment). Wiro- 
pole that is as cbe^ul as the Catacombs—a dingy Mau¬ 
soleum of the genteel:—1 rove round Regent’s Park, where the 
plastef is patching off the house walls; where Methodist preachers 
are holding forth to three little children in the green enclosures, 
and puffy valetudinarians are cantering in the solitary mud:—I 
thread the doubtful zig-zags of Mayfair, where Mrs. Kitty Lori-' 
meris brougham may be seen drawn up next door to old Lady 
Loltipop’s belozenged family coachroam through Belgravia, 
that pale and polite district, where 
all the inhabitants look prim and 
correct, and the mansions are 
painted a feint whity-brown ; I 
lose myself in the new squares 
and'terraces of the brilliant brand- 
new Bayswatcr-and-Tyburn-Junc- 
tion line; and in one and all of 
these districts the same truth 
comes across me. 1 stop before 
any house at hazard, and say. 

**0 bouse, you ore inhabited—O 
knocker, you are knocked at— 

O undressed flunkey, sunning your 
lazy calves as you lean against 
the iron railings, you arc paid 
^by Snobs.” It is a tremendous 
thought that; and it is almost 
sufheient to drive a benevolent mind to madness to think thni 
perha^^ there is not one in ten of those houses where the 
"Peerage” does not lie on the drawing-room table. Con¬ 
sidering the harm that foolish lying book does, I would have all 
-the copies of it burned, as the barber burned all Quixote’s books 
0 ^ humbugging chivalry. 

Look at this grand hou.,e in the middle of the square. The 
qf^ Loughccurrib lives there; he has fifty thousand a year. 
A ^ansanf given at his house last week cost, who knows 

how* The mere flowers for the room and bouquets for 

the ladi^ Co$t fepr hundred pounds. That man in drab trousers, 

steps, is a dun; Lord Loughoorrib has 

f * 
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ruined him, and won't see him: that is his liordship piseping 
through the blind of his studf at him now. Go thy trays,' 
l 4 >ughcorrib: them art a Snob, a heartless pretender, a hypocrite 
of hospitality; a rogue who passes forged notes upon sodi^y 
but I am growing too eloquent ' 

You see that fine house, No. 33 ,where a butcher's boy is ring* 
ing the area-bell. He has three mutton-chops in his tmy. They 
are for the dinner Of a very different and very respectable family; 
for Lady Susan Scraper, and her daughters, Miss Scraper and 
Miss Emily Scraper. The domestics, luckily for them, are on 
board wages—two huge footmen in light blue and canary, a fat 
steady coachman who is a Methodist, and a butler who would 
never have stayed in the family but that he was orderly to 
General Scraper when the General distinguished himself at WaU 
cheren. His widow sent his portrait to the United Sc^ce 
Club, and it is hungup in one of the back dressing-closets there. 
He is represented at a parlour window with red curtains; in the 
distance is a whirlwind, in which cannon are firing off; and he 
is pointing to a chart, on which are written the words /■ Wal* 
cheren, Tobago.” 

I.ady Susan is, as everybody knows by referring to the ** British 
Bible, ” a daughter of the’^great and good Earl Bagwig before 
mentioned. She thinks everything belonging to ber the greatest 
and best in the world. The first of men naturally ore the Buck> 
rams, her own race: then follow in rank the Scrapers. The 
General was the greatest general: his eldest son, Smaper Buck* 
nun Scraper, is at present the greatest and best; his second son 
the next greatest and best; and herself the paragon of womim. 

Indeeh, she is a most respectable and honourable lady. 
She goes to church of course; she would fancy the Chureb in 
danger if she did not. She subscribes to the church and 
charities; and is a directress of many meritorious cfaai^able 
institutions — of Queen Charlotte's Lying-in Hospital^ the 
Washerwomen's Asylum, the British Drummers' Daught^* 
Home. &c. &c. She is a model of a matron. 

The tradesman^ never lived who could say tiiat.his Ip iras 
not paid on the quarter-day. The beggars of her 
hood avoid her like a pestilence :.for while she walks cut prOr 
t^ed by John, that domestic has always two or thrm 
tickets ready for deserving objects. Ten guineas 
pay all her charities. There is no respectable 
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X^dbh yrtio ^ts Her name more often printed fpr such a sum 
of'mone^v 

three nmttoa«cbops which' you isee entering; at the 
kftchen-^ 4 ^r Will be served on the family-ptam at seven o'clock 
tins evening, the huge footman being present, and the butler 
in btacki and the crest and coat-of-arms of the Scrapers blazing 
everywhere. 1 pity Miss Emily Scraper—shc is'Still young— 
young and hungry. Is it a fact that she spends her pocket-, 
money on buns? Malicious tongues say so ; but she has very 
little to spare for buns, the poor little hungry soul! For tiie 
fact is, that when the footmen, and the ladies'-maids, and the 
fat coach-horses, which arc jobbed, and the six dinner-^ties 
in the season, and t!ie two great solemn evening-parties, atid 
the rent of the big house, and the journey to an English or 
foreign watering-place for the autumn, are paid, my Lady's 
income has dwindled away tb a very small sum, and she is as 
poor as you cr I. 

You umuld not think it when you saw her big carriage rattling 
up to the drawing-room, and caught a glimpse of her plumes, 
l^pets, and diamonds, waving over her Ladyship’s sandy hair 
and majestical hooked noseyou would not think it when you 
hear Lady Susan Scraper’s carriage " bawled out at midnight 
so as to disturb all Belgravia;—^you would not think it when 
she comes rustling into churcli, the obsequious John behind 
with the bag of Prayer-books. Is it possible, you would say, 
that so grand and awful a personage as that can be hard'Up for 
tkioney? Alas! so it is. 

She never beard such a word as Snob, I will engage, in this 
Wicked and vt3gar world. And, O stars and garters! how she 
Woold start if she heard that she—she, as solcnm as Minerva— 
she, as chaste as Diana (without that heathen goddess's unlady¬ 
like |)jEOpensity for field-sports)—that she too was a Snob I 
. A Snob she is, as long os she sets that prodigious value upon 
lieatseSf,'upon her name, upon her outward appearance, and 
ih^ge^ in that irwOleraible pomposity; as long as she goes 
t>eradi^.iabroad, like Solomon in all his glory; as long as she 
-as I believe she does—with a turban and a bird of 
parii^i^lkit, and a Court train to her night-gown; as long as 

virtuous and condescending ; as long as 
.abi^ at least one of those footmen down intomutton- 

of the young ladies. 
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1 had^my notions of her £rom my old scheolfellow»^her son 
Sydney a Cbaneay barrister without any pr^tce*- 

the tnost placidi jsolite, and genteel of Snote, who never ex*, 
ceiled his oUownnce of two hundred a year, and who -nmy be 
seen any evening at the *' Oxford and Cambridge Club/' sim- 
p^ng over the Quarterly Revim^ in the blameless enjOyroeht 
of his half'pint of port. 


CHAPTER VII. 

On some RespectahU Snohs, 

Look at the next house to Lady Susan Scraper's. The first 
mansion with the awning over the door ; that canopy will be let 
down this evening for the comfort of the friends of Sir Alured 
and Lady S. de^ogyns. whose parties arc so much admked by 
the public and the givers themselves. 

Peach-coloured liveries laced with silver, and pea-groen 

inexpressibles, render the t)e 
Mogyns' flunkeys the fi^de’ 
of the ring when they ap¬ 
pear in Hyde Park, wh^ 
Lady de Mogyns, as she 
sits upon her satin cushions, 
with her dwarf spaniel in 
her arms, only bows to the 
very selectest of the gen¬ 
teel. Times are altered now 
with Mary Anne, or, as 
she calls herself, Marian de 
Mogyns. 

She was the daughter of 
Captain Flack of the< l<(alh- 
drum Fencibles, who crossed 
with his regiment over from 
Ireland to Caerma^henshite 
ever so many years ago, 
and defended Wales fibm 
the Corsican invader. The Ratbdrums were 
Pontydwdlm, where Marian wooed and. won her De 
a young banker in the place. His attentions to Miss 
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rape ball were sUch^ that her father said De Mogyns musi'etther 
die gA tile field of honour, or become his son-iMaw. He pte- 
fhrred marriage. - His name was Muggins then.’ and his father 
—•a Nourishing tanker, army contractor, smuggler, and general 
jobber--:;nbno5t disinherited him on account of this connection. 
Tbmn is a story that Muggins the Elder was made 'a baronet 
£or having lent money to a R-y-l p-is-n-ge. I do not believe 
it. The R-y»l Family always paid their debts, from the Prince 
^ Wales downwards. 

Howbeit, to his life's end he remained simple Sir Thomas 
Muggins, representing Pontydwdim in Parliament for many 
. years after the war. The old banker died in <»urse of time, 
and, to use the affectionate phrase common on such occasions, 
“cut up" prodigiously well. His son, Alfred Smith Mogyns, 
succeeded to the main portion of his wealth, and to his titles 
and the bloody hand of his scutcheon. It was not for many 
years after that he appeared as Sir Alured Mogyns Smyth de 
Mogyns, with a genealogy found out for him by the Editor 
-of “ Fluke's Peerage," and which appears as follows in that 
work:— 


“Dfi Mogyns.— Sir Alured Mogyns Smyth, and Baronet 
litis gentleman is a representative of one of the most ancient 
families of Wales, who trace their descent until it is lost in the 
mists of antiquity. A genealogical tree beginning with Shern 
is hi the possession of the family, and is stated by a legend of 
many thousand years' date to have been drawn on papyrus by 
a grandson of the patriarch himself. Be this as it may, there 
con be no doubt of the immense antiquity of the race of 
Mogyns. 

I' ln the time of Boadicea, Hogyn Mogyn, of the hundred 
was a suitor and a rival of Caractacus for the hand of 
that Princess. He was a person gigantic in stature, and 
sla^h by Suetonius in the battle which terminated the liberties 
of Britain^ From him descended directly the Princes of Pon- 
tjTdwdlm. Mogyn of the Golden Harp (see the ' Mabinogion' of 
Lady Charlotte Guest), Bogyn-Merodac-ap-Mogyn (the black 
ftend son'of Mogyn), and a long list of bards and warriors, 
eetefara^led bqth in Wales and Armorica. The independent 
Mogyn long held out against the ruthless Kings of 
until finally Gam'Mogyns made his submissiqn to 
son of Henry IV., and, under the name of Sir 
Mogyns, was distinguished at the battle of Agin* 
the present Baronet is descended. (And 
follows in order until it comes to) Hiomas 
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Mug^s» first Baronet of Pont^dwdlm (Jostle, for^ 23 veats 
Member of Parliament for that borough, who had issue, ^ured 
Mogyns Smyth, the present Baronet, who married MiMrian, 
daii£hter of the late General P. Flack, of Ballyfiack, in the 
Kiirgdom of Ireland, of the Counts Flack of the H. R. Empire. 
Sir Alured has issue, Alured Caradoc, bom 1819. Marian, x 8 ii, 
Blanche Adeliza, Emily Doria, Adelaide Obleans, Katinka Ros- 
topchin, Patrick Flack, died 1809. 

Arms — a mullion garbled, gules, on a saltire reversed of the 
second. Crest--^ tomtit rampant regardant. Motto.— 
ung Mffgyns. ” 


It was long before Lady de Mogyns shone as a star in the 
fashionable world. At first, poor hluggins was in the bands of 
the Flacks, the Clancys, the Tooles, the Shanahans, his wife's 
Irish relations; and whilst he was yet but heir-apparent, his 
house overflowed with claret and the national nectar, for the 
benefit of his Hibernian relatives. Tom Tufto absolutely left 
the street in which they lived in London, because he said “it 
was infected with such a confounded smell of whisky from the 
house of those Iwis/i people." 

It was abroad that they learned to be genteeL They pushed 
into all foreign Courts, and elbowed their way into the halls of 
Ambassadors. They pounced upon the stray^ nobility, and 
seized young lords travelling with their bear-l^ders* They 
gave parties at Naples, Rome, and Paris, They got a Royal 
Prince to attend their soirRs at the latter place, and it was h^ 
that they first appeared under the name of De Mogyns, which 
they bear with such splendour to this day. 

All sorts of stories are told of the desperate efforts made by 
the indomitable Lady de Mogyns to gain the place she now 
occupies, and those of my beloved readers who live in middle 
life, and are unacquainted with the frantic struggles, the wicked 
teuds, the intrigues, cabaW, and disappointments which, as 1 
am given to. understand, reign in the fashionable world* may 
bless their stars that they at least are not f&shiontibh Snobs. 
The intrigues set afoot by the De Mogyns to get the Duchess of 
Buckskin to her parties, would strike a Talleyrand with.admlni-' 
tion. She had a brain fever after being disappointed, of an 
invitation to Lady Aldermanbury's thi dansani^ and woiald hAve 
committed suicide but for a ball at Windsor. 1 haVe the 
ing story from my noble friend Lady Clapperclaw 
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Kathleen O'ShaugbneSsy that and daughter of the 
Eafl of’turfanthundegr 

*^When that ojous disguised Irishwoman! Lady Muggins, 
was struggling to take her place in the world, and was bringing 
out her hidjous daughter Blanche/' said old Lady Clapperclaw 
—**{M^ian has a bump-back and doesn't show, but she's the 
only lady in the family)—when that wretched Polly Muggins was 
bringing out Blanche, with her radish of a nose, and her ciurrots 
of ringlets, and her turnip for a face, she was most anxious— 
as her father had been a cow-boy on my father’s land—to be 
patronised by us, and asked me point-blank, in the midst of a 
silence at Count Volauvent’s, the French Ambassador’s dinner, 
why 1 had not sent her a card for my ball ? 

" * Because my rooms are already too full, and your Ladyship 
would be crowded inconveniently,’ says I; indeed, she takes up 
as much room as an elephant: besides, I wouldn't have her, 
and that was flat. 

** I thought ray answer was a settler to her: but the next day 
she comes weeping to my arms—* Dear Lady Clapperclaw,’ says 
she, ' it’s not for tfie ; 1 ask it for my blessed Blanche 1 a young 
creature in her first season, and not at your ball 1 My tender 
child will pine and die of vexation. I don’t want to come. / 
will stay at home to nurse ISir Alured in the gout. Mrs. Bolster 
is going, 1 know; she will be Blanche’s chaperon.' 

**“You wouldn’t subscribe for the Ratbdrum blanket and 
potato fund; you, who come out of the parish,' says I, ‘and 
whose grandfather, honest man, kept cows there.* 

** * Will twenty guineas be enough, dearest Lady Clapper¬ 
claw?* 

*'.* Twenty guineas is sufficient,' says I. and she paid them; 
so I said, ‘ Blanche may come, but not you, mind:' and she 
left me with a world of thanks. 

“Would you believe it?—when my ball came, the horrid 
woman made her appearance with her daughter! 'Didn't I 
tell you not fo'come?* said I, in a mighty passion, 'What 
Vwmld the world have said ?' cries my Lady Muggins: ‘ my 
carriage is gone for Sir Alured to the Club; let me stay only ten 
miabtes/de^st Lady Clapperclaw.* 

Well, ^ you are here, madam, you may stay and get your 
sa^pptTf t miswered, and so left licr, and never spoke a word 
to hef all night. 
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"Andnowi" screamed out old l^uiy Cla{^Fciaw, clewing 
her baotdSf and speaking 'with more brogue than ever, ** What 
do you think, all my kindness to her, the wic^ced, vulgar, 
odtou^, impudent upstart of a cowboy's granddaughter, has 
dtuie?—she cut me yesterday in Hy’ Park, and hasn't sent me 
a ticket for her ball to-night, though they^ay Prince George is 
to be there.” 

Yes, such is the fact In the race of fashion-the resolute EUid 
active De Mogyns has passed the poor old Clapperclaw* Her 
progress in gentility may be traced by the sets of friends Whom 
she has courted, and made, and cut, and left behind her* She 
has struggled so gallantly for polite reputation that she has won 
it; pitilessly kicking down the ladder as she advanced degree 
by degree. 

Her Irish relations were first sacrificed ; she made her father 
dine in the steward's room, to his perfect contentment; and 
would send Sir Alured thither likewise, but that he is a peg on 
which she hopes to hang her future honours; and is, after all, 
paymaster of her daughters* fortunes. He is meek and content. 
He has been so long a gentleman that he is used to it, and acts 
the part of governor very well. In the day-time he goes from 
the “Union" to “Arthur’s." and from “Arthur’s” to the 
“ Union." He is a dead hand at piquet, and loses a very 
comfortable maintenance to some young fellows, at whist, at Mie 
“Travellers'." 

His-son has taken his father’s seat in Parliament, and has 
of course joined Young England. He is the only man in the 
country who believes in the DtJ Mogynses, and sighs for the 
days when.a Dc Mogyns led the van of battle. He has written' 
a little volume of spoony puny poems. He wears a lock of the 
hair of Laud, the Confessor and Martyr, and fainted when he 
kissed the Pope’s toe at Rome. He sleeps in white kid-gloves, 
and commits dangerous excesses upon green tea. 
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chapter vni. 

i. 

Great City Snobs. 

ThBRB is no di^^lsing the fact that this series of papers is 
making a prodigious sensation among all classes in this Empixe. 
Notes of admiration (1). of interrogation (?), of remonstrancet 
approvali or abuse, come pouring into Afr. Punch's box. We 
have been called to task for betraying the secrets of three diffe* 
rent families of De Mogyns; no less than four Lady Susan 
Scrapers have been discovered and young gentlemen are quite 
Shy of ordering half-a*pint of port and simpering over the 
Quarterly Review at the Club, lest they should be mistaken for 
Sydney Scraper, Esq. What can be your antipathy to Baker 
Street?" aslu some fiiir remonstrant, evidently wntingfrom that 
quarter. 

Why only attack the aristocratic Snobs?" says one estim¬ 
able correspondent: *' are not the snobbish Snobs to have their 
turn?’*—"Pitch into the University Snobs!" writes an indig¬ 
nant gentleman (who spdt elegant with two /s).—Show np 
the Clerical Snob," suggests another.—“ Being at Meurice’s 
Hotel, Paris, some time since," :iome wag hints, "1 saw Lord 
B. leaning out of the window with bis boots in his hand, and 
faawUng out, * Garmon, cirez-moi ces bottes. ' Oughtn't be to 
be brought in among the Snobs?" 

No; far from it. If his Lordship's boots are dirty, it is be¬ 
cause he is Ix>rd B., and walks. There is nothing snobbish in 
having only one pair of boots, or a favourite pair; and certainly 
nodiing snobbish in desiring to have them cleaned. Lord B., in 
so doing, performed a perfectly natural and gentlemanlike action; 
for whidh 1 am so pleased with him that 1 should like to have 
him designed in a favourable and elegant attitude, and put at 
the bead of this Chapter in the place of honour. No, we are not 
personal in these candid remarks. As Phidias took the pick of 
a. score of beauties before he completed a Venus, so have we to 
osaudne* perhaps, a thousand Snote, before one is expressed upon 
paper. 

^3teat Cit;^ Snobs an^ the next in the hierarchy, and ought to 
he considered. But here is a difficulty. The great City Snob 
Is eaunmcnaly most difficult of access. Unless you are a capL 
laSIst, yon cannot visit him in the recesses of bis bank parlour 

• Ba 
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in Loinl]^ Street Unless you are a spiig of nobility them !$ 
Hitte bo^ of dedog him at home. In a. great Ci^ Snobbirm 
there 1$ genemily one partner whose name is down for chadities» 
and wJto'fit^uents Exeter Halt; you may catch a glimpse of 
another ia scientific City Snob) at my Lord N*——‘*s or 

the lebtmes of the I.ondon Institution; of a third (a City Snob 
oi taste) at picture«auctions, at private views of exhibitions, or 
at the Opera or the Philharmonic. But intimacy is imposdble', 
in most cases, with this grave, pompous, and awful being. 

A mere gentleman may hope to sit at almost anybody’s table 
-^to take his place at my Lord Duke's in the countiy-^o dance 
a quadrille at Buckingham Palace itsclf-~(beloved Lady Wd- 
helraina Wagglewiggle 1 do you recollect the sensation we made 
at the ball ^of our late adored Sovereign Queen Caroline'at 
Brandenburg Plouse, Hammersmith?) but the City Snob’s doors 
are, for the most part, closed to him; and hence all that one 
knows of this great class is mostly from hearsay. 

In other countries of Europe, the Banking Snob is mdn 
expansive and communicative than with, us, and receives aU 
the world into his circle. For instance, everybody knotwa 
the princely hospitalities of the Scharlascbild family at Paris, 
Naples, Frankfort, &c. They entertain all the world, even the 
poor, at their /ties. Prince Polonia, at Rome, and his brother, 
the Duke of Strachino, are also remarkable for their hospitalities. 
1 like the spirit of the first-named nobleman. Titles not costing 
much in the Roman territory, he has had the head clerk of the 
banking-house made a Marquis, and his Lordship will screw ^ 
bajoceo out of you in exchange as dexterously as any commoner 
could do. It is a comfort to be able to gratify such grande^ 
yfith a farthing or two; it makes the poorest man feel fhat.be ewh 
do good. The Polonias have intermarried with the greater Obd 
most ancient families of Rome, and you see. their heraldic cogeL 
sance (a mushroom or on an azure field) quartered in a bumbled 
places in the city with the arms of the Colonnas and ' 

Our City Snobs have the same mania for aristoctadc mairr 
riages. T like to.see such. I am of a savage and envibos 
nature,-—! like to see these two humbugs which, dividing#: as 
they do, the social empire of this kingdom betweeUi thena, bbto 
other naturally, making truce and uniting, for the seodid 
interests of either. I like to see an old aristocrat, swellb^ 
pride of race, the descendant of illustiious. Noi^^ 
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irhote b^bod has bsen {>ute for c^nrfes. aad who lopks down 
«|>on «bmxaon Bbj^hmen as a'lh^bom AtmUam does on 
a Dagger,-^'iUco to aeo old Stlffoeek^oblig^ to hom down his 
head and swallow his inf^al pride; and dritdr-die'dttp of 
humiliation poured out by Punip and Aldgat^'s btitlelr. < ** Pttmp 
and Aldgate," says be, “your gtaadfatber was a biioldayer, 
and his hod is still kept in the bank. Vour pedigree heg^ in 
a workhousemine can be dated from all the Royal palai^ 
of Europe. I came over with the Conqueror; 1 am own cousin 
to Charles Martel. Orlando Furioso, Philip Augustus, Peter the 
Cruel, and Frederick Barbarossa. I quarter the Royal Anns 
of Brentford in my coat 1 despise you. but I want money; 
add I will sdl you my beloved daughter, Blanche Stiffheck, for 
a hundred thousand pounds, to pay off my mortgages, Let 
your'son marry her. and she shall become ikdy Blanche Pump 
and Aldgate." 

Old l^mp and Aldgate clutches at the bargain. And a 
empfoTtaUe thing it is to think that birth can be bought for 
mohOy* So you learn to* value it Why should we. who don't 
polbess it, set a higher store on it than those who do? Perhaps 
.the best use of that book, the Peerage.” is to look dpwn the 
ithd see how many have bought and sold birth,—how poor 
Spa^ of nobility somehow sell themselves to rich City Snobs' 
4atighter8, how rich City Snobs purchase noble ladies~and so 
to admire the double baseness of the bargain. 

'Oid Pump and Aldgate bu^ the article and pays the money. 
The sale of the girl’s person is blessed by a Bishop at St 
Gemge’s. Hanover Square, and next year you read, '*At 
Rodteuapton. on Saturday, the Lady Blanche Pump, of a son 
andbmr.” 


ARer this interesting event, some old acquaintance, who saw 
young Pump in the parlour at the bank in the City, said to him, 
^ijbhhhiy, ** How's your wife, Pump, my boy ? '* 

M^ f^mp. looked exceedingly puzzled and disgustedr aod^ 
said, ** Lady Blanche Pump is pretty wdl, 1 

she was y&ur wife f** said the &imlliar brute, 
him good-bye ; and ten minutes after, the story 
the Stock Exchange, where it is told, when yotmg 
this very day. 

. weary life this poor Pump, diis martyr, 
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to MamtnODr is compdlod to undergo, Fdncy the ^domestic 
oujoymeuts of a man who has a wife who scorns him; who 
oamaot see bis own friends in his own house; who. ^ving 
deserted the middle rank of life, is not yet admitted to the 
Ugher; but who is resigned to rebuffs and delay and humi^ 
liation» contented to think that hu son will be more for* 
tunate. 

It used to be the custom of some very old*fashioned clubs in 
this city, when a gentleman asked for change for a guinea, 
always to bring it to him in washed silver: that which had 
passed immediately out of the hands of the vulgar being con« 
sidered ** as too coarse to soil a gentleman's fingers." So, when 
the City Snob’s money has been washed during a generation 



or so; has been washed into estates, and woods, and castles» 
and town-mansions. it is allowed to pass current as real aiis* 
tocratic coin. Old Pump sweeps a shop, runs off messages^ 
becomes a confidential clerk and partner. Pump the Second 
becomes chief of the house, spins more and more money, 
marries bis son to an Earl's daughter. Pump Terdus goes on 
with the bank; but his chief business in life is to become the 
father of Pump Quartus, who comes out a fulhblown aristocrat, 
and takes bis seat as Baron Pumpington, and bis race nfies 
hereditarily over this nation of Snobs. 
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CHAPTER IX* 

On sonPt WUiary Snokt* 

As o6 iockXy in the world is more agre^ble than thAt oS lireU- 
bred and wc^*informed military gentlemen, so, likewise, none is 
mote insufferable than that of military Snohs, They are to be 
found of aU grades, from the General Officer, whose padded old 



'Mast twinkles over with a score of stars, clasps, and decora^ 
tiOQSir to die bijtdding comet, who is shaving for a beard, and 
has Jtisl been'appointed to the Saxe-Coburg Lancers. 

I have always admired that dispensation of rank in oor 
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country, which sets up this last-named little crsattire (who was 
flogged only last wedc hecause he could not spell) to cornnatand 
great whiskered waniors. who have faced fill dangers of climate 
and halde; which, because be has money to lodge at the ageot*s» 
Will place him over the heads of men who have a thousand 
times more experience and desert: and which, in the course of 
time, win bring him all the honours of his profession, when the 
veteran soldier he commanded has got no other reward for his 
bravery than a berth in Chelsea Ilospital, and the vetmati 
officer he superseded has slunk into ^abby retirement, and 
ends his disappointed life on a threadbare half-pay. 

When I read in the Gazette such announcements as *' Laett- 
tenant and Captain Gng. from the Bombardier Guards, to be 
Captain, vice Grizzle, who retires," I know what becomes of the 
Peninsular Gnzzlc; I follow him in spirit to the humble eountiy 
town where he takes up his quarters, and occupies himself with 
the most desperate attempts to live like a gentleman, on the 
stipend of half a tailor’s foreman; and 1 picture to myself little 
Grig rising from rank to rank, skipping from one regiment to 
anotlier, with an increased grade in each,^avoiding disagreeable 
foreign service, and ranking as a colonel at thirty;—all because 
he has money, and Lord Grigsby is his father, who had the 
same luck before him. Grig must blush at first to give his 
orders to old men in eveiy way his betters. And as it is veiy 
difficult tor a spoiled child to escape being selfish and arrogant, 
so it is a very hard task indeed for this spoiled'child of fortuijte 
not to be a Snob. 

It must have often been a matter of wonder to the candid 
reader, that the army, the most enormous job of all our political 
institutions, should yet work so well in the field: and wa xnu^ 
cheerftilly give Grig, and his like, the credit for courage which, 
they display whenever occasion calls for it. The Duke's dandy 
regiments fought as well as any (they said better than any, hut 
that is absurd). The great Duke himself was a dandy onoe, 
and jobbed on, as Marlborough did before him. But mdy 
proves that dandies are brave as well as other Britons*-a$ aU 
Biitons. Let us concede that the high-bom Grig rode into the 
entrenchments at Sobraon as gallantly as Corporal Wallop, the 
ex-ploughboy. 

'Ibc times of war are more favourable to him than the^^Mufqdg 
01 peace. Think of Grig's life in the Bombardier 
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the JaoUtbQOt Guardst; hSs mardbes from WiticUor to Londoiit 
Irom Lcmdon^to Wlndsorilh»n Knight^bndge to Regent’s 
Farb; the tdjotic sendees he has to perform, vhiGh consist in 
inspecting the pipeclay of bis company, or the horses in the 
Stable, or bellowing out '* Shoulder humps I Carry humps! ** all 
which duties the very smallest intellect that ever belonged to 
mortal man would suffice to comprehend. The professional 
duties of a footman are quite as difficult and various. The red^- 
jackets who hdld gentlemen's hoi^ses in St. James’s Street could 
do the work just as well as those vacuous, good-natured, gentle¬ 
manlike, rickety little lieutenants, who may be seen sauntering 
about Pail Mall, in high-heeled little boots, or rallying round 
the standard of their regiment in the Palace Court, at eleven 
okilock, when the band plays. Did the beloved reader ever see 
one of the young fellows staggering under the flag, or, above all, 
going through the operation of saluting it ? It is worth a walk 
to the Palace to witness that magnificent piece of tomfoolery. 

1 have had the honour of meeting once or twice an old gentle¬ 
man, whom 1 look upon to be a specimen of army-training, and 
who has serv^ in crack regiments, or commanded them, all his 
fife. I allude to Lieutenant-General the Honourable Sir George 
Granby Tufto,K.C.B., K.T.S., K.H., K.S.W.. &c, &c. His 
manners are irreproachable generally ; in society he is a perfect 
gentleman, and a most thorough Snob. 

A man can’t help being a fool, be he ever so old, and Sir 
George is a greater ass at sixty-eight than he was when he first 
entered the army at fifteen. He distinguished himself every¬ 
where : his name is mentioned with praise in a score of Gazettes: 
he is the man, in fact, whose padded breast, twinkling over with 
innumerable decorations, has already been introduced to the 
reader. It is difficult to say what virtues this prosperous gentle¬ 
man possesses* He never read a book in his life, and, with his 
pttrple, old gouty fingers, still writes a school-boy hand. He 
has le^ed old age and grey hairs without being the least vene- 
table, He dresi'^ like an outrageously young man to the 
pMsenS moment, and laces and pads bis old carcass as if he 
utere handsome George Tufto of i8oo. He is selfish, brutal, 
j^Amdofiate, and n glutton. It is curious to n.ark him at table, 
ViBd aee him heaving in his waistband, his little bloodshot eyes 
bwer his meal. He swears considerably in his talk, and 
lEarxfoon stories after dinner. On account of his rank 
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and his services, people pay the bestarred and betitled old brute 
a sort of reverence; and he looks down upon you and me. and 
exhibits his contempt for us. with a stupid and artless candour 
which is quite amusing to watch. Perhaps, had he been bred 
to another profession, he would not have been the disreputable 
old creature he now is. But what other? He was fit for none t 
too incorrigibly idle and dull for any trade but this, in which he 
has distipguislicd himself publicly as a good and gallant officer^ 
and privately for riding races, drinking port, fighting duels, and 
seducing women. He believes himself to be one of the most 
honourable and deserving beings in the world. Aliout Waterloo- 
Place, of afternoons, you may sec him tottering in his varnished 
boots, and leering under the bonnets of the women who pass by. 
When he dies of apoplexy, the Times will have a quarter of a 
column about his services and battles—four lines of print will be 
wanted to describe his titles and orders alone—and the earth 
will cover one of the wickedest and dullest old wretches that 
ever strutted over it. 

T.est it should be imagined that T am of so obstinate a misan* 
thropic nature as to bo satisfied M’ith nothing, I beg (for the 
comfort of the forces) to state my belief that the army is not* 
composed of such .persons as the above. He has only been 
selected for the study of civilians and the military, as a specimen 
of a prosperous and bloated Army Snob. No ; when epaulets 
are not sold; when corporal punishments are abolished, and 
Corporal Smith has a chance to have his gallantry rewarded as 
well as that of T^ieutenant Grig ; when there is no such rank as 
ensign and lieutenant (the existence of which rank is an absurd 
anomaly, and an insult upon all the rest of the army), and should 
there be no war, I should not be disinclined to be a major-general 
myself. 

I have a little sheaf of Army Snobs in my portfolio, but shall 
pause in my attack upon the forces till next week. 
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CHAPTER X. 

Military Snobs, 

Walking in the Park yesterday with my young friend Tagg^ 
and discoursing with him upon tl^e next number of the Snob, at 
the very nick of time who should pass us but two very good 
specimens of Military Snobs.—the Sporting Military Snob, 
Captain Rag, and the " larking " or raffish Military Snob, Ensign 
Famish. Indeed, you are fully sure to meet them lounging on 
horseback, about five o’clock, under the trees by the Serpentine, 
examining critically the inmates 
of the flashy broughams which 
parade up and down “ the 
Lady’s Mile.” 

Tagg and Rag are very well 
acquainted, and so the former, 
with that candour inscparabl<> 
from intimate friendship, told 
me his dear friend’s history. 

Captain Rag is a small dapper 
North-country man. He went 
when quite a boy into a crack 
light cavalry regiment, and by 
the time he got his troop had 
cheated all his brother officers 
so completely, selling them 
lame horses for sound ones, 
and winning their money by 
all manner of strange and ingenious contrivances, that his 
Colonel advised him to retire ; which he did without much 
reluctance, accommodating a youngster, who had just entered 
the regiment, with a glandercd charger at an uncommonly stiff 
figure. 

He has since devoted his time to billiards, steeple-chasing, and 
the turf. His headquarters are “ Rummer’s,” in Conduit Street, 
where he keeps his kit; but he is ever on the move in the exercise 
of his vocation as a gentleman-jockey and gentleman-leg. 

According to Be/fs Life, he is an invariable attendant at all 
taces, and an actor in most of them. He rode the winner at 
J^eandngtoti; be was left for dead in a ditch a fortnight ago at 
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Harrow; and yet there he was, last week, at the Croix de Beniy, 
pale and detennined as ever, astonishing the hadauds of I^iis 
by the elegance of his seat and'the neatness of his rig. as be 
took a preliminary gallop on that vicious brute *' The Disowned;"' 
before starting for *'tlie French Grand National." 

He is a regular attendant at the Comer, where he compiles 
a limited but comfortable libretto. During the season he rides 
often in the Park, mounted on a clever, well-bred pony. He 
is to l>e seen escorting that celebrated horsewoman, Fanny 
Highflyer, or in confidential converse with I^ord Thimblerig, 
the eminent handicapper. 

He carefully avoids decent society, and would rather dine 
off a steak at the "One Tun" with Sam Snaffle the jockey, 
Captain O' Rourkc, and two or three other notorious turf robbers, 
than with the choicest company in London. He likes to an-* 
nounce at " Rummer's " that he is going to run down and spend 
his Saturday and Sunday in a friendly way with Hocus, the leg, 
at his little box near Epsom; where, if report speak true, many 
*• ntnxmish plants " are concocted. 

He docs not play billiards often, and never in public; but 
when he docs play, he always contrives to get hold of a good 
flat, and never leaves him till he has done him uncommonly 
brown, lie has l.ate1y been playing a good deal with Famish. 

When he makes his appearance in the drawing-room, which 
occasionally happens at a hunt-meeting or a race-ball, he enjoys 
himself extremely. 

His young friend is Ensign Famish, who is not a little pleased 
to be seen with such a smart fellow as Rag, who bow'S to the 
best turf company in the Park. Rag lets Famish accompany 
him to Jattersall’s, and sells him bargains in horse-flesh, and 
uses Famish’s cab. That young gentleman’s regiment is in • 
India, and he is at home on sick leave. He recruits his healdi 
by being intoxicated every night, and fortifies his lungs, which 
are weak, by smoking cigars all day. The policemen about the 
Haymarket know the little creature, and the early cabmen salute 
him. The closed doors of fish and lobster shops open after 
service, and vomit out little Famish, who is either tipsy and 
quarrelsome—when he wants to fight the cabmen; or drunk and 
helpless—when some kind friend (in yellow satin) takes camof 
him. All the neighbourhood, the cabmen, the police, the<eatly 
potato-men, and the friends in yellbw satin, Imow the yoan^ 
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fdloWt and be' is called Little Bobl^ by some of the very worst 
reprobates in Europe^ 

His motb^. Lady Fanny Famish, believes devoutly that 
Robert is in London solely for the benefit of consulting the 
physician ; is - going to have him exchanged into dragoon 
regiment, which doesn't go to that odious India; and has an 
idea that his chest is delicate, and tliat he takes gruel every 
evening, when he puts his feet in hot water. Her Ladyship 
resides at Cheltenham, and is of a serious turn. 

Bobby frequents the "Union-Jack Club" of course; where 
he breakfasts on pale ale and devilled kidneys at three o’clock ; 
where beardless young heroes of his own sort congmgate. and 
make merry.‘and give each oilier dinners ; where you may see 
half-a-dozcn of young rakes of the fourth or fifth order lounging 
and smoking on the steps; where you behold Slapper's long- 
tailed leggy mare in the custody of a red-jacket until the Captain 
is primed for the Park with a glass of curacoa ; and where you 
see Hobby, of the Highland Ilufis, driving up with Dobby, of 
the Madras Fusiliers, in the great banging, swinging cab, which 
the latter hires from Rumble of Bond Street. 

In fact. Military Snobs are of such number and variety, that 
.a hundred weeks of Punch wou’d not suffice to give an audience 
to them. There is, besides the disreputable old Military Snob, 
who, has seen service, the respectable old Military Snob, who 
has seen none, and gives himself the most prodigious martinet 
airs. There is the Medical-Military Snob, who i.s generally more 
outrageously military in his conversation than the greatest sahreur 
in the army. There is the Heavy-Dragoon Snob, whom young 
, ladies admire, with his great stupid pink face and yellow mous¬ 
taches—a vacuous, solemn, foolish, but brave and honourable 
Snob. There is the Amateur-Military Snob, who writes C,'aptain 
on his card because he is a Lieutenant in the Bungay Militia. 
There is the Iwady-killing Military Snob; and more, who nded 
not be nan^ed. 

Bfi,t let no man, we repeat, ^arge Mr, Punch with dis¬ 
respect for the Army in general—that gallant anc^ judicious 
every man of which, from F. M. the Duke of Wtllington, 
Ac,, downwards->(with the exception of H. R.H. Field-Marshal 
Prihoe Albert, who, however, can hardly count as a military 
Punch in every quarter of the globe, 
f tlio^ civilians who sneer at the acquirements of the 
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Army read Sir ^lany Smith's account of the Battle of Aliwal. 
A noble deed was never told in nobler language. And you 
who doubt if diivalry exists, or the age of herCHsm has passed 
by, think of Sir Henry Hardinge. with his son. *'dear little 
Arthur," riding in front of the lines at Fcrozesbah. I hope no 
English painter will endeavour to illustrate that scene; for who 
is there to do justice to it? The history of the world contains 
no more brilliant and heroic picture. No. no; the men who 
(perform these deeds with such brilliant valour, and describe 
them with such modest manliness —snch are not Snobs. Their 
country admires them, their Sovereign rewards them, and 
Punchy the universal railcr, takes off his hat and says, Heaven 
save them ! 


-M- 

CHAPTER XI. 

On Clerical Snobs. 

After Snobs-Military, Snobs-Clerical suggest themselves quite 
naturally, and it is clear that, with every respect for the cloth, 
yet having a regard for truth, humanity, and the British public, 
such a vast and induential class must not be omitted from our 
notices of the great Snob world. 

Of these Clerics there are some whose claim to snobbishness 
is undoubted, and yet it cannot be discussed here; for the same 
reason that Punch would not set up his show in a Cathedral, 
out of respect for the solemn service celebrated within. There 
are some places where he acknowledges himself not privileged 
to make a noise, and puts away his show, and silences his drum, 
and takes off his hat, and holds his peace. 

And I know this, that if there are some Clerics who do wrong, 
there are straightway a thousand newspapers to haul up those 
unfortunates, and cry, “ F'ie upon them, he upon them!" while, 
though th^ press is always ready to yell and bellow excommuni¬ 
cation against these stray delinquent parsons, it sonmhow takes 
very little count of the many good ones—of the tens of thousands' 
of honest men, w'ho lead Christian livcs^ who give to the.podr 
generously, who deny themselves rigidly, and live and die in 
their duty, without ever a new'spaper paragraph in their fairdur. ^ 
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MjT beloved friend and reader, I wish you and I could do the 
same: and let me whisper my belief, mtrt nous, that of those 
eminent philosophers who cry out against parsons the loudestt 
there are not many who have got their knowledge of the Church 
by going thither often. 

But you who have ever listened to village bells, or have walked 
to church as children on sunny Sabbath mornings; you who 
have ever seen the parson’s wife tending the poor man's bed> 
Side; or the town clergyman threading the dirty stairs of noxious 



alleys upon his sacred business;—do not raise a shout when one 
of these falls awav, or yell with the mob that howls after him, 

' Every man can do that. When old Father Noah was over¬ 
taken in bis cups, there was only one of his sons that dared to 
fxiake merry at his disaster, and he was not the most virtuous of 
the,family. Let us too turn away silently, nor huzza like a 
pmoi^ of i^hool-boys because some big young rebel suddenly 
suits juip and whops the schoolmaster. 
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I confesi^ though, if I had by me the names of thc^ seven 
or eight Irish bishops, the prolmtds of whose wills were men¬ 
tioned in last year’s journals, and who died leaving behind them 
some two hundred thousand pounds apiece—1 would like to 
put ikim up as patrons of my Clerical Snobs, and operate upon 
them as successfully as I see from the newspapers Mr. Eisen- 
berg, Chiropodist, has lately done upon " His Grace the Right 
Reverend Lord Bishop of Tapioca.” 

And I confess that when those Right Reverend Prelates come, 
up to the gates of Paradise with their probates of wills in their 
hands, 1 think that their chance is . . . But the gates of 
Paradise is a far way to follow their Lordships ; so let us trip 
down again, lest awkward questions be asked there about our 
own favourite vices too. 

And don't let us give way to the vulgar prejudice, that clergy¬ 
men are an overpaid and luxurious body of men. When that 
eminent ascetic, the late Sydney Smith—(by the way, by what 
law of nature is it that so many Smiths in this world are called 
. Sydney Smith?) — lauded the system of great prizes in the 
Church,---without which he said gentlemen would* not be in¬ 
duced to follow the clerical profession, he admitted most patheti¬ 
cally tliat the clergy in general were by no means to be envied 
for their worldly prosptirity. From reading the works of some 
modern writers of repute, you would fancy that a parson’s life 
was passed in gorging himself with plum-pudding and port- 
wine ; and that his Reverence's fat chaps were always greasy 
with the crackling of tithe pigs. Caricaturists delight to repre¬ 
sent him so: round, short-necked, pimple-faced, apoplectic, 
bursting out of wai.stcoat. like a black-pudding, a shovd-hatted 
fuzz-wigged Silenus. Whereas, if you take the real man, the 
poor fellow’s flesh-pots ;xr« very scantily furnished with meat. 
He labours commonly for a wage that a tailor's foreman would 
despise: he has, too, such claims upon his dismal income as 
most philosophers would rather grumble to meet; many dtbes 
are levied upon his pocket, let it be remembeied, by those who 
grudge him his means of livelihood. He has to dine with the 
Squire: and his wife must dress neatly; and he must '*lobk 
like a gentleman,” as they call it, and bring up his six gtdit’ 
hungry sons as such. Add to this, if he does his duty, he b&s 
such temptations to spend his money as no mortal maa 
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iwithstand. Yes; you who can’t resist purchasing a chest of 
a’gars^ because they are so good; or an ormolu clock at Howell 
and James's, because it is such a bargain; or a box at the 
Opera, because Lablache and Grisi are divine in the Puriiani : 
fancy how difficult it is for a parson to resist spending a half- 
"crown when John Breakstone’s family are without a loaf; or 

standing " a bottle of port for poor old Polly Rabbits, who has 
her thirteenth child ; or treating himself to a suit of corduroys 
for little Bob Scarecrow, whose breeches are sadly out at elbows. 
Think of these temptations, brother moralists and philosophers, 
and don't be too hard on the parson. 

But what is this ? Instead of showing up ” the parsons, are 
we indulging in maudlin praises of that monstrous black-coatcd 
race ? O saintly l^ancis, lying at rest under the turf; O Jimmy, 
and Johnny, and Willy, friends of my youth! O noble and dear 
old Elias ! how should he who knows you not respect you and 
your calling? May this pen never write a pennyworth again, if 
it ever casts ridicule upon either! 


- . H — - 

CHAPTER XII. 

On Clerical Snobs and Snobbishness, 

*'D£AR Mr. Snob," an amiable young correspondent writes, 
who signs himself Snobling, ought the clergyman who, at the 
request of a noble Duke, lately interrupted a marriage ceremony 
between two persons perfectly authorised to marry, to be ranked 
or not among the Clerical Snobs?" 

This, my dear young friend, is not a fair question. One of 
fhe illustrated weekly papers has already seized hold of the 
clergyman, and blackened him most unmercifully, by represent- 
' ing; in his cassock performing the marriage service. Let 
' that be sufficient punishment; and, if you please, do not pres$ 
tbequery. 

Ss very likely that if Miss Smith had come with a license to 
JRftny Jones* the parson in question,, not seeing old Smith 
present, would have sent off the beadle in a cab to let the old 
gentl0ua3% know what was going on; and would have delayed 
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the service until the arrival of Smith senior. He very likely 
thinks It his duty to ask all tnarriageable young ladies, who 
come without their papa, why their parent is absent; and, no 
dobbtf always sends off the beadle for that missing governor. 

Or, it is very possible that the Duke of Coeurdelion was Mr. 
What-d'ye-call-'im’s most intimate friend, and has often said to 
him, *' What-d’ye-call-'im, my boy, my daughter ihust never 
marry the Capting. If ever they try at your church, I beseech 
you, considering the terms of intimacy on which wc arc, to send 
off Rattan in a hack-cab to fetch me." 

. In either of which cases, you see, dear Snobling, that though 
the parson would not have been authorised, yet he might have 
been excused for interfering. He has no more right to stop my 
marriage than to stop my dinner, to both of which, as a free-bom 
Briton, 1 am entitled by law, if I can pay fof them. But, con¬ 
sider pastoral solicitude, a deep sense of the duties pf his office, 
and pardon this inconvenient, but genuine ;:cal. 

But if the clergyiitan did in the Duke's case what he would 
xol do in Smith’s; if he has no more acquaintance with the 
Coeurdelion family than 1 have with thi; Royal and Serene House 
of Saxe-Cohurg (iotha,— Men, I confers, my dear Snobling. 
your question might elicit a disagreeable reply, and one which 1 
respectfully decline to give, I wonder what Sir George Tufto 
would say, if a sentry left his post because a noble lord (nof in 
the least connected with the service) begged the sentinel not to 
do his duty. 

Alas ! that the beadle who cancs little boys and drives them 
out, cannot drive worlclliness out loo; and what is worldliness 
but snobbishness? When, for instance, I read in the news- 
7>apcrs that the Right Reverend the Lord Charles James 
administered the rite of confirmation to a party of the juvetiih 
ftoHUtyoX the Chapel Royal,—as if the Chapel Royal w’erea sort 
of ecclesiastical A 1 mack’s, and young people were to get ready 
for the next world in little exclusive genteel knots of the 
aristocracy, who were not to Ire disturbed in their journey 
thither by the company of the vulgar:—when i read such A 
paragraph as that (and one or two such generally app^r during 
the present fashionable season), it seems to me to be the most 
offious, mean, and disgusting part of that odious, mean, ami 
disgusting publication, the Court Circular; and that snobbish* 
ness is therein carried to quite an awful pitch. What, gentle* 
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men, can’t we even in the Church acknowledge a republic? 
There, at least, the Heralds* College itself might allow that we * 
all of 05 have the same pedigree, and are direct descendants of 
Eve and Adam, whose inheritance is divided amongst us.. 

I hereby call upon all Dukes, Earls, Baronets, and other 
. potentates, not to lend themselves to this shameful scandal and 
error, and beseecli all Bishops who read this publication to take 
the matter into consideration, and to protest against the continu¬ 
ance of the practice, and to declare, “We won't confirm or 
christen Lord Tomnoddy, or Sir Carnaby Jenks, to the exclusion 
of any other young Christian ; " the which declaration if their 
l^ordships are induced to make, a great lapis ofensionis will be 
removed, and the Snob Papers will not have been written in 
vain. 

A story is current of a celebrated nouveau^riclu^t who having 
had occasion to oblige that excellent prelate the Bishop of 
Bullocksmilhy, asked his Lordship, in return, to confirm his 
children privately in his Lordship's own cliapel; which ceremony 
the grateful prelate accordingly performed. Can satire go farther 
than this? Is there, even in this most amusing of prints, any 
more naive absurdity? It is as if a man wouldn’t go to heaven 
unless he went in a special train, or as if he thought (as some 
people think about vaccination) Confirmation more effectual 
when administered at first hand. When that eminent person, 
the Begum Sumroo, died, it is said she left ten thousand pounds 
to the Pope, and ten thousand to the Archbishop of Canter¬ 
bury,—so that there should he no mistake,—so as to make sure 
of having the ecclesiastical aulhoriiitis on her sid(f. Tin's is only 
a little more openly and undisguisedly snobbish than the cases 
before alluded to. A well-bred Snob is just as secretly proud of 
his riches and honours as Viparjenu Snob who makes tijc most 
ludicrous exhibition of them ; and a high-born Marchioness or 
Duchess just as vain of herself and he r diamonds, as Quticn 
Quashyboo, who sews a pair of epaulets on to her skirt, and 
turns out in state in a cocked hat and feathers. 

It is not out of disresfK:ct to my “ Peerage,’' which I love and 
honour (indeed, have I not said before, that 1 should be ready 
to jump out of ray skin if two Dukes would walk down Pall Mall 
with mePy—it is not out of disrespect for the individuals, that I 
wish these titles had never been invented; but, consider, if there 
W'cre jio tree, there would be no shadow; and how much more 
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honest society would be, and how much more serviceable the 
clergy would be (which is our present considemtion), if these 
teplptations of rank and continual baits of worldliness were not 
in existence, and perpetually thrown out to lead them astray. 

I have seen many examples of their falling away. When, for 
instance, Tom Sniffle first went into the country as Curate for 
Mr. Fuddleston (Sir Huddleston Fuddleston's brother), who re¬ 
sided on some other living, there could not be a more kind, 
hardworking, and excellent creature than Tom. He had his 
aunt to live with him. His conduct to his poor was admirable. 
He wrote annually reams of the best>intentioned and most vapid 



\> 



sermons. When Lord Brandyball’s family first came down into 
the country, and invited him to dine at Bmndyball Park, Sniffle 
was so agitated that he almost forgot how to say grace, and 
upset a bowl of currant-jelly sauce in Lady Fanny Toffy's lap. 
What was the consequence of his intimacy with tliat noble 
family ? He quarrelled witli his aunt for dining out every night. 
The wretch forgot his poor altogether, and killed his old nag by 
always riding over to Brandy ball, where he revelled in the 
maddest passion for Lady Fanny, He ordered the neatest new 
clothes and ecclesiastical waistcoats from London ; he appeared 
with corazza-shirts, lacquered boots, and perfumery; he bought 
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a blood-horse from Bob Toffy ; was seen at archery meetings, 
public breakfasts,—^actually at cover ; and» I blush to say, that 
I saw him in a stall at the Opera; and afterwards riding by 
Lady Fanny’s side in Rotten Row. He double-barrelled his 
name (as many poor Snobs do), and, instead of T. Sniffle, as 
formerly, came out, in a poredain card, as Rev, T. D’Arcy 
Sniffle, Burlington Hotel. 

The end of all this may be imagined: when the Earl of 
Brandyball was made acquainted with the curate's love for Lady 
Fanny, he had that fit of the gout which so nearly carried him 
off (to the inexpressible grief of his son. Lord Alicompaync), and 
uttered that rcuiarkiible speech to Sniffle, which disposed of the 
claims of the latter :—“ If I -didn't respect the Church, sir,” his 
Lordship said, “ by Jove, I'd kick you downstairs.” His Lord- 
ship then fell back into the fit aforesaid ; and Lady Fanny, as 
we all know, married General Podager. 

, As for poor Tom, be w-as over head and ears in debt as well 
as in love: his creditors came down upon him. Mr. Hemp, 
of Portugal Street, proclaimed his name lately as a reverend 
outlaw; and he ha.s been seen at various foreign watering- 
places; sometimes doing duly; sometimes “coaching” astray 
gentleman’s son at Carlsruhe or Kissingcin ; sometimes—must 
we say it?—^lurking about the roulette-tables with a tuft to his 
chin. 

If temptation had not come upon this unhappy fellow in the 
shape of Lord Brandyball, he might still have been following his 
profession, humbly and worthily. He might have married his 
cousin with four thousand pounds, the wine-merchant's daughter 
(the old gentleman quarrelled w'ith his nephew for not soliciting 
wine-orders from Lord B. for him) : he might have had seven 
children, and taken private pupils, and eked out his income, 
and lived and died a country parson. 

Could he have done better? You who want to know how 
great, and good, and noble such a character may be, read 
Stanley's “ Life of Doctor Arnold.” 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

On Clerical Snobs, 

Among the varieties of the Snob Clerical, the University Snob 
and the Scholdstic Snob ought never to be forgotten: they form 
a very strong battalion in the black-coated army. 

The wisdom of our ancestors (which 1 admire n»ore and more 
every day) seemed to have* determined that the education of 
youth was so paltry and unimportant a matter, that almost any 
man, armed with a birch and a regulation cassock and degree, 
might undertake the charge; and many an honest country 



gentleman may be found to the present day, W'ho takes very 
good care to have a character with his butler when he engages 
him, and will not purchase a horse without the strongest warranty 
and the closest inspection; but sends off his son, young John 
Thomas, to school without asking any questions about the 
.Schoolmaster, and places the lad at Switchester College, und^ 
Dr. Block, because he (the good old English gentleman) had 
been at Switchester, under Dr. Buzwig, forty years ago. 

We have a love for all little boy.s at school; for many scores 
of thousands of them read and lovo Punch :—may he never 
write a word that shall not be honest and fit for them to read! 
He will not have his young friends to be Snobs in the future, 
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or to be bullied by Snobs» or given over to such to be educated. 
Our connection ivith the youth at the Universities is very close 
and affectionate. The candid undergraduate is our friend. The 
pompous old College Don trembles in his common-room, lest 
we should attack him and show him up as a Snob. 

When railroads were threatening to Invade the land which 
they have since conquered, it may be recollected what a shriek¬ 
ing and outcry the authorities of Oxford and Eton made, lest 
the iron abominations should come near those scats of pure 
learning, and tempt the British youth astray. The supplications 
were ia<vain; the railroad is in ui>on them, and the old-world 
institutions are doomed. 1 felt charmed to read in the pxipcrs 
the otlier day a most veracious puffing advertisement headed, 
“ To College and back for Five Sliillings." ' ‘ The College Gar¬ 
dens (it said) will be thrown open on this cx:casion ; the College 
youths will perform a regatta ; the Chapel of King’s College will 
have its celebrated music ;"—and all for five shillings I The 
Goths have got into Rome; Napoleon Stephenson draws his 
republican lines round the sacred old cities ; and the ecclesias¬ 
tical big-wigs who garrison them must prepare to lay down key 
and crosier before the iron conqueror. 

If you consider, dear reader, what profound snobbishness the 
University System produced, you will allow that it is lime to 
attack some of those feudal middle-age superstitions. If you go 
down for five shillings to look at the “College Youths," you 
may see one sneaking down the court without a tassel to his 
cap : another with a gold or silver fringe to his vdvel trencher ; 
a third lad with a master's gown and hat, walking at case over 
the sacred College grass-plats, which common men must not 
tread on. 

He may do it because he is a nobleman. Because a lad is a 
lord, the University gives him a degree at the end of two years 
which another is seven in acquiring. Because he is a lord, he 
has no call to go through an examination. Any man who has 
not been to college and back for five shillings, would not believe 
in such distinctions in a place of education, so absurd and 
monstrous do they seem to be. 

The lads with gold and silver lace arc sons of rich gentlemen, 
and called Fellow Commoners; they arc privileged to feed 
better than the pensioners, and to have wine with their victuals, 
which'the latter can only get in their rooms. 
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The unlucky boys who have no tassels to their caps, are called 
%is 6 x^servitars at Oxford—(a very pretty and gentlemanlike 
title). A distinction is made in their clothes because they are 
poor; for which reason they wear a badge of poverty and are 
not allowed to take their meals with their felloW'Students. 

When this wicked and shameful distinction was set up, it was 
of a pjece with all the rest—part of the brutal, unchristian, blun¬ 
dering feudal system. Distinctions of rank were then so strongly 
insisted upon, that it would have been thought blasphemy to 
doubt them, as blasphemous as it is in parts of the United 
States now for a nigger to set up as the equal of a white man. 
A rufhan like Henry VIII. talked as gnavelv about the divine 
powers vested in him, as if he had been an inspired prophet. A 
wretch like James 1. not only believed that there was in himself 
a particular sanctity, but other people believed him. Govern¬ 
ment regtilated the length of a merchant’s shoes as well as 
meddled with his trade, prices, exports, machinery. It thought 
itself justified in roasting a man for his religion, or pulling a 
Jew’s teeth out if he did not pay .a contribution, or ordered him 
to dress in a yellow gabardine, and locked him in a particular 
quarter. 

Now a merchant may wear what boots he pleases, and has 
pretty nearly acquired the privilege of buying and selling with¬ 
out the Government laying its paw'S upon the bargain. The 
stake for hej etics is gone; the pillory is taken down; Bishops 
are even found lifting iip their voices against the remains of 
persecution, and ready to do away with the last Catholic Dis¬ 
abilities. Sir Robert Peel, though he wished it ever so much, 
has no pow'er over Mr. Benjamin Disraeli’s grinders, or any 
means of violently handling that gentleman’s jaw. Jews are 
not called upon to wear badges: on the contrary, they may 
live in Piccadilly, or the Minorics, according to fancy; they 
may dress like Christians, and do sometimes in a most elegant 
and fashionable manner. 

Why is the poor College sen’itor to wear th.at n^imc and that 
badge still? Because Universities arc the last places into which 
reform penetrates. But now that she can go to College and 
back for five shillings, let her travel down thither. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

On Universiiy Snohs, 

All the men of Saint Boniface will recognise Hugby and Crump 
in these two pictures. They were tutors in our time, and Crump 
is »nce advanced to be President of the College. He was for* 
merly, and is now, a rich specimen of a University'Snob. 

At five-and-twenty, Crump invented three new metres, and 



published an edition of an exceedingly improper Greek Comedy, 
with no less than twenty emendations upon the German text 
of Schnupfenius and Schnapsius. niese services to religion in¬ 
stantly pointed hirr out for advancement in the (’hurch, and be 
is now President of Saint Boniface, and very narrowly escaped 
the bench. 

Crump thinks Saint Boniface the centre of the world, and 
his position as President the highest in England. He expects 
the fellows and tutors to pay him the same sort of service that 
Cardinals pay to the Pope. 1 am sure Crawler would have no 
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objection to carry his trencher, or Page to hold up the skirts of 
his gown as he stalks into chapel. He roars out the responses 
there as if it were an honour to heaven that the President of 
Saint Boniface should take a part in tiic service, and in his 
own lodge and college acknowl^ges the Sovereign only as his 
•superior. 

When the allied nionarchs can»e down, and were made 
Doctors of the University, a breakfast was given at Saint 
Boniface; on which occasion Crump allowed the Emperor 
Alexander to walk before him, but took the fas himscU of the 
King of Prussia and Prince Blucber. He was going to put the 
Hetman l^lntolf to breakfast at a side-table with the under 
college tutors ; but he was induced to relent, and merely enter* 
t.ained that distinguished Cossack with a d'seourse on his own 
language, in which he showed that the Hetman knew nothing 
about it. 

As for us undergraduates, we scarcely knew more about 
Crump than about the Grand Llama. A few favoured youths^ 
are asked occasionally to tea at the lodge; but they do not 
speak unless first addressed by the Doctor; and if they venture 
to .sit down, Crump's follow(ir, Mr. 'roady, whispers, ** Gentle¬ 
men, will you have thr kindness to get up?—The President is 
passing;” or “ Gcntlcincn, the President prefers that under¬ 
graduates .should not sit down ; ” or words to a similar effect. 

' To do Crutnp justice, he does not cringe now to great people. 
He rather patronises ^hem than otherwise ; and, in London, 
speaks quite affably to a Duke who has been brought up at his 
college, or holds out a finger to a Marquis. Pic does not dis¬ 
guise his own origin, but brags of it with considerable self- 
gratulation :—'* 1 was a (Jhanty-boy," says be ; “see >vliat I km 
now : the greatest Greek scholar of the greatest College of tlie 
greatest University of the greatest Empire in the world.” The 
argument being, that this is a capital world for beggars, because 
he, being a beggar, has managed to get on horseback. 

Hugby owes his eminence to patient merit and agreeable 
perseverance. He is a meek, mild, inoffensive creature, with 
ju^t enough of scholarship to fit him to hold a lecture, or set an 
examination paper. He rose by kindness to the aristocracy, 
it was wonderful to see the way in which that poor creature 
giovelled liefore a nobleman or a lord's nephew, or even some 
noisy and disreputable commoner, the friend of a lord. He 
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used to give the yoUng noblemen tlie most painful and elaborate 
breakfasts, and adopt a jaunty genteel air, and talk with them 
(although he was decidedly serious) about the opera, or the last 
run with the hounds. It was good to watch him in the midst 
of a circle of young-tufts, with his mean, smiling, eager, uneasy 
familiarity. He used to write home confidential letters to their 
parents, and made it his duty to call upon them when in town, 
to condole or rejoice with them when a death, birth, or marriage 
took place in their family; and to feast them whenever they 
came to the University. I recollect a letter lying on a desk in 
his IcGture-room fora whole term, beginning, " My Lord Duke." 
It was to show us that he corresponded with such dignities. 

When the late lamented Lord Glenlival, who broke his neck 
at a hurdle-race, at the premature age of twenty-four, was at 
the University, the amiable young fellow, passing to his rooms 
in the early morning, and seeing Ilugby’s bools at his door, on 
the same staircase, playfully wadded the insides of the boots 
with cobbler’s wax, which caused excruciating pains to the 
Reverend Mr. Hugby, when he came to take them oil' the same 
evening, before dining with the Master of St. Crispin's. 

Everybody gave the credit of this admirable piece of fun to 
Lord Glenlivat's friend. Bob Tizzy, who was famous for such 
feats, and who had already made away with the college pump- 
handle ; filed St. Boniface's nose smooth with his face ; carried 
off four images of nigger-boys from the tobacconists; painted 
the senior proctor's horse pea-green, &c. &'c. ; and Bob (who 
was of the parly certainly, and would not peach) was just on the 
point of incurring expulsion, and so losing the family living 
which was in store for him, when Glenlivat nobly stepped for¬ 
ward, owned himself to be the author of the delightful jeu- 
apologised to the tutor, and accepted the rustication. 

Hugby cried when Glenlivat apologised : if the young noble¬ 
man had kicked him round the court, I believe the tutor would 
have been happy, so tliat an apology and a reconciliation might 
subsequently ensue. "My Lord," said he, "in your conduct 
on this and all othtr occasions, you have acteii as becomes a 
gentleman; you have been an honour to the University, as you 
will be to the peerage, 1 am sure, when tiie amiable vivacity of 
youth is calmt^ down, and you are cal let! upon to take your 
proper share in the government of the nation," And when his 
tJbpk leave of the University, Hugby presented him 

c 
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with a copy of his ” Sernions to a Nobleman's Family " (Hagby 
was once private tutor to the sons of the Earl of Muffborough), 
which Glenlivat presented in return to Mr. William Ramm, 
known to the fancy as the Tutbury Pet, and the sermons now 
figure on the boudoir-table of Mrs. Ramm, behind the bar of 
her house of entertainment, "The Qame Cock and Spurs," 
near Woodstock, Oxon. 



At the beginning of the long vacation, Hugby comes to town, 
and puts up in handsome lodgings near St. James's Square; 
rides in the Park in the afternoon ; and is delighted to read his 
name in the morning papers among the list of persons present 
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at MuDfbcqrough House, and the Marquis of Farintosh’s evening 
parties. He is a member of Sydqey Scraper's Club, where, 
however, he drinks his pint of claret. 

a 

Sometimes you may see him on Sundays, at the hour when 
tavern doors open, whence issue little girls with great jugs of 
porter; when charity-boys walk the streets, bearing brown dishes 
of smoking shoulders of mutton and baked ’taturs ; when Sheeny 
and Moses are seen smoking their pipes l)efore their lazy shutters 
in Seven Dials ; when a crowd of smiling persons in clean out* 
Inndish dresses, in monstrous bonnets and flaring printed gowns, 
or in crumpled glossy coats and silks that boar the creases of 
the drawers where they have lain all the W'cek, file down High 
Street,—sometimes, I say, you may see Hugby coming out of 
the Church of St, Giles-in-tlie-k’ields, with a stout gentlewoman 
leaning on his arm, wliose old face bears an expression of 
supreme pride and happiness as she glances round at all the 
neighbours, and who fitccs the ctirate himself, and marches into 
Holborn, where she pulls the boll of a house over which is 
inscrit)ed, “ Hugby, Haberdasher.” It is the mother of the 
Rev. F. Hugby, as proud of her son in his white choker as 
Cornelia of her jewels at Romo That is old Hugby bringing 
up the rear with the Prayer-books, and l^elsy Hugby the old 
maid, his daughter,—old Hugljy, Haberdasher and Church¬ 
warden. 

In the front room upstairs, where the dinner h laid out, there: 
is a picture of Muifljorough C^'astlc ; of the Earl of Muff borough, 
K.X., liOrd-Licutenant for Diddlescx; an engraving, from an 
almanac, of Saint Honiface College, Oxon ; and a sticking- 
plaster portrait of Hugby when >oung, in a cap and gown. 
A copy of his '* Sermons to a Nobleman’s Family” is on the 
book-shelf, by the “Whole Duty of Man,” the Reports of the 
Missionary Societies, and the “Oxford University Calendar.” 
Old Hugby knows part of this by heart; every living belonging 
to Saint Boniface, and the name of every tutor, fellow, noble¬ 
man, and undergraduate. 

He used to go to meeting and preach himself, until his son 
took orders; but of late the old gentleman has been accused of 
Pus^ristit, and is quite pitiless against the Dissenters. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

On University Snobs, 

I SHOULD like 'to fill several volumes with accounts of various 
University Snobs; so fond arc my reminiscences of them, and 
so numerous are they. 1 should like to speak, above all, of the 
wives and daughters of some of the Professor^Snobs: ..their 
amusements, habits, jealousies; their innocent artifices to entrap 



young men; their picnics, concerts, and evening parties. I 
wonder what has become of Emily Blades, daughter of Blades, 
the Professor of the Mandingo language? I remember her 
shoulders to this day, as she .sat in the midst of n crowd of about 
seventy young gentlemen, from Corpus and Catherine Hall, 
entertaining them with ogles and French songs on the guitar. 
.Are you married, fair Emily of the shoulders? What beautiful 
ringlets those were that used to dribble over them!—^what a 
Waist!—what a killing sea-green shot-silk gown!—what a cameo, 
the siac of a muffin ! There were thirty-six young men df the 
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University in love at one time with Emily Blades: and no words 
are sufficient to describe the pity, the sorrow,, the deep deep 
commiseration—the rage, fur>', and uncharitableness, in other 
wbrds—^with which the Miss Trumps (daughters of Trunips, the 
iVofessor of Phlebotomy) regarded her, because she didfit s<juint, 
and because she lioasn't marked with the smalhpox. 

As fot the young University Snobs, I am getting too old, now, 
to speak of such very familiarly. My recollections of them lie 
in the far far past—almost as far back as Pelham’s time. 

We then used to consider Snobs raw-looking lads, who never 
missed chapel; who wore lughlows and no strajjs ; who walked 
two hours on the I'rumpington road every day of their lives ; 
who carried off the college scholarships, and who over-rated 
themselves in hall. We were premature in pronouncing our 
verdict of youthful Snobbi.''hness. The ni;in witliout straps ful¬ 
filled his destiny and duty. He o-ased his old governor, the 
curate in Westmoreland, or lielped his sisters to set up the 
ladies’ school. He wrote a "Dictionary,” or a "Treatise on 
Conic Sections," ns his nature and genius prompted. He got a 
fellowship: and then took to hmisclf a wife, and a living, Hu 
presides over a parish now, and thinks it rather a d:isbing thing 
to belong to the ’‘Oxford and Cambridge Club;" and his 
parishioners love him, and snon* under his sermons. No, no, 
he is not a Snob. It is not straps that make the gentleman, or 
highlows that unmake him, be they ever so thick. My son. it 
is you who are the Snob if you lightly despise a man for doing 
his duty, and refuse to shake an honest man’s hand because it 
w'ears a Berlin glove. 

We then used to consider it not the least vulgar for a parci l 
of lads who had been whijiped three montlis previous, and were 
not allowed more than three glasses of port at home, to sit down 
to pineapples and ices at each other's rooms, and fuddle them¬ 
selves with champagne and claret. 

, One looks back to what w'.as called "a wine-parly " with a 
sort of wonder. Thirty lads round a table covered with bad 
swwtmeats, drinkii g bad wines, telling bad stories, singing bad 
songs oyer and over again. Milk puncli—smoking—ghastly 
headache—frightful spectacle of dcsseri-table next morning, and 
svieU of tobacco—your guardian, the clergyman, dropping in, in 
the midst of this—expecting to find you deep in Algebra, and 
discovering the gyp administering soda-water. 
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There were young men who despised the lads who indulged in 
the coarse hospitalities of wine-parties, who prided themselves 
on giving ritkerchi li ttle French dinners. Both wine-party-gt\*ers 
and dinner-givers were Snobs. 

There were wliat hsed to be called '* dressy ” Snobs:—^Jimray, 
who might be seen at five o'clock elaborately rigged out, with 
a camellia in his button-hole, glazed boots, and fresh kid-gloves 
twice a day;—Jessamy, who was conspicuous for his "jewellery,'* 
—a young donkey, glittering all over with chains, rings, and 
slnrt-studs Jacky, who rode every day solemnly on the Blen¬ 
heim Raad, in pumps and white silk stockings, with his hair 
curled,—^all three of whom flattered tlicmselves they gave laws 
to the University about dress—all three most odious varieties of 
Snobs. 

Sporting Snobs of course there were, and are always—those 
happy beings in whom Nature has implanted a love 'of slang; 
who loitered about the horsekoeper’s stables, and drove the 
London coaches—a sUigc in and out—and might be seen 
swaggering through the courts in pink of early mornings, and 
indulged in dice and blind-hookey at nights, and never missed 
a race or a b<^xing-match; and rode flat-races, and kept bull- 
terriers. Worse Snobs even than these were poor miserable 
wretches who did not like hunting at all, and could not afford 
it. and were in mortal fear at a two-foot ditch ; but who hunted 
because tllenlivat and C'imibars hunted. The Billiard Snob 
and the Boating Snob were varieties of these, and are to be 
found elsewhere than in universities. 

'Fhcn there were Philosophical Snobs, who used to ape states¬ 
men at the spouting clubs, and who believed as a fact that 
Ciovernment always had an eye on the University for tlie 
selection of orators for the House of Commons. There were 
audacious young free-thinkers, who adored nobody or nothing, 
c.vcept perhaps Robespiern' and the Koran, and panted for the 
day when the pale name of priest should shrink and dwindle 
away before the indignation of an enlightened world. 

But the woist of all University Snobs are those unfortunates 
who go to rack and ruin from their desire to ape their betters. 
Smith becomes acquainted with great people at College, and is 
ashamed of his father the tradesman. Jones has fine acqueunt- 
Unces, and lives after their fashion like a gay free-hearted 
fellow as he is, and ruins his father, and robs his sister’s p<»tioii» 
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'And cripples his younger brother's outset in life, for the pleasure 
of entertaining my lord, and riding by the side of John. 
And. though it may be very good fun for Robinson to fuddle 
himself at home as he does at College, and to be brought home 
by the policeman he has just been trying to knock down—think 
what fun it is for the poor old soul his mother!—the half>pny 
capudn's widow, who has been pinching herself all her life long, 
in order that that jolly young fellow might have a University 
education. 


H - -* 

CHAPTER XVI. 

Oil Literary Snobs. 

What will he say about Literary Snobs? h.is been a question, T 
make no doubt, often asked by the public. How can he let off 
his own profession ? Will that truculent and unsparing monster 
who attacks the nobility, the clergy, the army, and the ladies, 
indiscriminately, hesitate when the turn comes to ^gorger his 
own flesh and blood ? 

My dear and excellent querist, whom does the schoolmaster 
dog so resolutely as his own son^ Didn't Brutus chop his oflf- 



^priug's head off? You have a wry Ixid opinion indeed of the 
present state of literature and of literary men, if you fancy that 
any one of ns would hesitate to stick a knife into his neighbour 
penman; if the latter's death could do the State any service; 
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But the fact is, that in the literary profession THEBE ARE NO 
SNOBS. Ijook round at the whole b^y of British men of letters, 
and 1 defy you to point out among them a single instance of 
vulgarity, of envy, or assumption. 

Men and women, as far as I have known them, they are all 
niodest in their demeanour, elegant in their manners, spotless in 
their lives, and honourable in their conduct to the world and to 

each other. You niay, oc¬ 
casionally, it is true, hear 
one literary man abusing his 
brother; but why ? Not ill 
the least out of malice ; not 
at all from envy ; merely from 
a sense of truth and public 
duty. Suppose, for instance, 
1 good-naturedly point out 
a blemish in iny friend A/r, 
PuHch'^ person, and say, 
Afr, P. has a hump-back, 
and his nose and chin are 
more crooked than those fea¬ 
tures in the Apollo or Antin- 
ous, w hieh wc are accustomed 
to i-fiisitler as c>ur standards 
of beauty: docs this argue 
malice on my part towards 
Afr. Punch f Not in the 
least. It is the critic’s duty 
to point out defects as well 
as merits, and lu; invariably 
does his duty with the utmo^ 
gentleness and candour. 

An intc'lligent foreigner's 
testimony about our manners 
is always worth having, and I think, in this respivt, the work of 
an eminent Americsin, Mr. N. P. Willis, is eminently valuable 
and impartial. In his " History of Ernest Clay,” a crack 
raagnzine-wTiter, the reader will get an exact account of the life 
of a popular man of letters in England. He is always the 
groat lion of society. 

He lakes the pas of dukes and carls; all the nobility crowd to 
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see hrm: I fdrget how many baronesses and duchesses foil in 
love with him. But on this subject let us hold our tongues. 
MO(ic$ty forbids that we should reveal the names of the heart¬ 
broken countesses and dear marchionesses who are pining for 
every one of the contributors in Punch, ^ 

• If anybody wants to know how intimately authors are con¬ 
nected with the fashionable world, they have but to read the 
genteel novels. What refinement and delicacy jatirvades the 
wwks of Mrs. Ikirnaby! What delightful good company do 
you meet w’ith in Mrs. Armytage ! She seldom introduces you 
to anybody under a marquis! I don’t know anything more 
delicious than the pictures of genteel life in " Ten Thousand a 
Year,” except perhaps the “Young Duke,” and “Coningsby." 
There’s a modest grace about and an air of easy high 

fashion, which only belongs to blood, my dear sir—lo true 
blood. 

And what linguists many of our writers arc! I.ady Bulwer, 
Lady Londonderry, Sir Edward himself—they write the French 
language with a luxurious elegance and case which sets them far 
above their continental rivals, of whom not one (except Paul de 
Kock) knows a word of English. 

And what T^riton can read without enjoyment the works of 
James, so admirable for terseness; and the playful humour 
and dazzling off-hand lightness of Ainsworth? Among other 
humourists, one might glance at a Jcrrold, the chivalrous 
advocate of Toryism and C’hurch anti State; an A Beckett, 
with a lightsome pen, but a savage earnestness of purpose; a 
jeames, whose pure style, and wit unmingled with buffoonery, 
was relished by a congenial public. 

Speaking of critics, perhaps there never was a review that has 
dpne so much for literature as the admirable Quarterly. It has 
its prfjjudices, to be suro, as which of us has not ? It goes out 
of its way to abuse a great man, or lays mercilessly on to such 
pretenders as Keats and Tennyson; but, on the other hand, 
it is the friend of all young authors, and has marked and 
nurtured all the rising talent of the country. It is loved by 
everybody. There, again, is Blackwood's Magazine —conspi¬ 
cuous for modest elegance and amiable satire; that review 
never fosses the bounds of politeness in a joke. It is the arbiter 
of manners ; and, while gently exposing the foibles of J.ondoncrs 
(for whom the beaux esprits of Edinburgh entertain a justifiable 

ca 
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contempt), it is never coarse in its fun. The fiery enthusiasm 
of the AthmiBum is well known: and the bitter wit of the too 
difficulty Literary Gazette^ The Examiner is perhaps too timid, 
and the Spectator too boisterous in its praise—but who can 

f lip at'these minor faults? No, no; the critics of £ng* 
nd and the authors of England are unrivalled as a body; 
and hcncc it becomes impossible for us to find fault with 
them. 

Alx)ve all, T never knew a man of letters ashamed of his 
profession. Those who know us, know what an affectionate 
and brotherly spirit there is a>niong us all. Sometimes one of 
us rises in the world; we never attack him or sneer at him 
under those circumstances, but rejoice to a man at his success. 
If Jones dines with a lord. Smith never says Jones is a courtier 
and cringer. Nor, on the other hand, does Jones, who is in the 
habit of frequenting the society of great people, give iiimself 
any airs on account of the company he keeps ; but will leave a 
duke’s arm in Pall Mall to come over and speak to poor Brown, 
the young ponny-a-liner. 

That sense of equality and fraternity amongst authors has 
always struck me os one of the most amiable characteristics of 
the class. It is because wc know and respect each other, that 
the world respects us so much ; that wc hold such a good 
position ill society, and demean ourselves so irreproachably 
when there. 

Literary persons are held in such esteem by the nation, that 
about two of them h.ivc been absolutely invited to Court during 
the present reign ; and it is probable that towards the end of 
the season, one or tw'O will be asked to dinner by Sir Robert 
Peel. 

They are such favourites with the publi«:, tliat they are con¬ 
tinually obliged to have their pictures taken and published ; and 
one or two could be pointed out, of whom the nation insists 
upon having a fresli portrait every year. Nothing can be more 
gratifying than this proof of the affectionate regard which the 
people has for its instructors. 

l..iterature is held in such honour in England, tliat there is a 
sum of near twelve hundred pounds per annum set apart to 
pension deserving persons following that profession. And a 
great compliment this is, too. to tlie professors, and a proof of 
their generally prosperous and flourishing condition. They 
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gencindty so cich and thrifty, that scarcely an^^moncy is wanted 
to help them. 

If evety w'ord of this is tnie, how, 1 should like to know, am 
1 to write about Literary Snobs? 


-H- 

CHAPTiai XVII. 

On Literary Snobs, 

IN A LETTER FROM ** ONE OF THEMSELVES " TO MR. SMITH, 
THE CELEURATEO PENNY-A-LINER. 

My dear Smith, —Of the many indignant remonstrants who 
have written regarding the opinion cxpressL J in the last lecture, 
that there were no Snobs in the Literary Profession, I have 
thought it best to address you personally, and, through you, 
the many gentlemen who are good enough to point out instances 
of literary characters whom they are pleased to think have the 
best claim to the rank of Snob. ' * Have you read poor Theodore 
Crook's Life, as given in the Quarterly ?" asks one ; “and docs 
any one merit the title of Snob uore than that poor fellow?” 
“What do you say to Mrs. Cruc^r's novels, and Mrs. Wollop’s 
works of fasliionable fiction ?" writes some misogynist. “ Was 
not Tom Macau a Snob when lie dated from Windsor Castle?” 
asks a third. A fourth—who is evidently angry on a personal 
matter, and has met with a slight from Tom Fustian since he 
has come into his fortune—begr, us to show up that celebrated 
literary man. “ What do you say to Crawley Spoker, the man 
who doesn't know where Bloomsbury Square is—the Marcjuis 
of Borgia’s friend?” writes an angry patriot, with the Great 
Russell Street postmark. “What do you say to Bendigo de 
Minories ? ” demands another curious inquirer. 

1 think poor Crook’s Life a wholesome one. It teaches you 
not to put your trust in great people—-in great, splendid, and 
titled Snobs. It shows what the relations between the poor 
Snob and the rich Snob are. Go to a great man’s table, dear 
Smith, und know your place there. Cut jokes, make songs, grin 
and chatter for him as his monkey docs, and amuse him, and 
eat your victuals, and elbow a Duchess, and be thankful, you 
ixiguu! Isn't it pleasant to read your name among the fashion- 
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ables in the papers?—Lord Hookham, Lord Charles S^iveyi 
Mr. Smith. 

Mrs. Ouor's works and Mrs. Wollop's novels are also whole¬ 
some, if not pleasant rcarling. For these ladies, moving at the 
tip-top of fashion, as they undoubtedly do, and giving accurate 
pictures of the genteel, serve to warn many honest people who 
might otherwise be taken in, and show fashionable life to be 
so utterly stupid, mean, tedious, drivelling, and vulgar, as to 
reconcile spirits otherwise discontented to mutton and Blooms¬ 
bury Square. 

As for the Right Ilonounable Mr. Macau—I perfectly well 
recollect the noise which was made aliout that Right Honourable 
gcntlenian’.s "audacity in writing a letter from Windsor Castle» 
and think—that he was a Snob for pulling such'an address to 
his letter?—No ; only that the I’ublic was a .Snob for making 
such a pother about it,—the public—that looks at Windsor 
Ca.^llc with ti;rror, and thinks it blasphemy to speak familiarly 
about it. 

In the first place, Mr. Macau was there, and therefore could 
not be anywhere eLse. Why should he, then, being at one place, 
date his letter from any other? Then, 1 conceive, ho has as 
good a right to be in Windsor Castle as the Royal Albert him¬ 
self. Her Majesty (be it s{X)ken w ith the respect that so awful 
A theme merits!) is the august housekeeper of that public 
residence, l^art of her royal duty is a gracious liospitality and 
reception of the chief officers of the nation; therefore I opine 
that Mr. Macau had as good a right to his apartment at W^inclsor 
(Jastle as to his red box in Downing Street; and liad no call 
to go to Windsor in secret, or to be ashamed of going thither, 
or to conce.'d his residence there. 

As for houesii Tom Fustian, who has cut'' Libertas "—“ Liber- 
tas ” must suffer under the calamity—until Tom publishes another 
novel; about a month Ix'fore which time, I.ibcrtas, as critic of 
the ll’t'ciijf 7'omakanik, will probably receive a most affectionate ' 
invitation to Fustiamille Lodge. About this time Mr.s. Fustian 
will call upon Mrs, Libertas (in her yellow chariot lined with 
‘l}ink, and a green hammerclotli) and make the tciiderest inquiries 
nbtmt the dear little children. All this is very well, but Libertas 
slioiild understand his place in the world; an author is made 
use of when wanted, and then dropped; he must consent to 
ini.v M ]th the genteel world upon these conditions, and Fustian 
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belongs to the world now that he has a yeHovv chariot and pink 
lining. 

All the world cannot be expected to be so generous as the 
Marquis of Borgia, Spoker’s friend) That was a generous and 
high-minded nobleman--a real patron if not of letters at least 
of literary men. My Lord left Spoker almost as much money 
as he left to Centsuisse, his valet—forty or fifty thousand pounds 
apiece to biitk of the honest fellows. And they deserved it. 
There are some things, dear Smith, that Spoker knows ; though 
ho doesn'^ know where Bloomsbury Square is—and sonic very 
queer places too. 

And, finally, concerning young Ben de Minorics. What right 
have 1 to hold up tliat famous literary man as a specimen of the 
great Britannic Literary Snob ? Mr. De Minories is not only a 
man of genius (as you are, my dear Smith, though your washer¬ 
woman duns you for her little bill), but he h.as achieved those 
advantages of wealth whicli you have not, and we should respect 
him as our chief and representative in the circles of the fashion. 
When the Choctaw Indians were here some time ago, who was 
the individual whose self and house were selected to be shown 
to those amiable foreigners as models of the establishment and 
the person of " an English gentleman" ? Of all England, Dc 
Minories was the man that was selected by Government as the 
representative of the British Aristocracy. I know it’s true. I 
saw it ill the papers : and a nation never paid a higher compli¬ 
ment to a literary man. « 

And 1 like to sec^ him in his public position—quill-driver, 
like one of us—I like to sec him becau.«e he makes our profession 
respected. For what do we admire .Shakspeare so much as for 
his wondrous versatility? He must have been everything he 
describes: FalstafT, Miranda, Caliban, Marc Antony, Ophelia, 
Justice Shallow—and so I say De Minories must know more of 
politics than any man, for he has been (or has offered to be) 
everything. In the morning of life Joseph and Daniel were 
Sponstnrs for the blushing young neophyte, and held him up at 
the font of freedoui. It would make a pretty picture 1 Circum¬ 
stances occasioned him to quarrel with the most venerable of 
his godfathers, and to modify the opinions advanced on the 
generosity of his youth. Would he have disliked a place under 
the.Whigs? Even with them, it is said, the young patriot was 
ready to serve his country. Where would Peel be now had he 
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known his value? I turn from the harrowing theme, and de(>ic!t 
to 'mys^f the disgust of the Romans when Coriolonus encamped 
before the Porta del Popolo, and the mortihcatioY) of Francis 
the First when he saw the Constable Bourbon opposite to him at 
Pavia. " Raro antecedentem, &c., deseruit pede Poena daudo 
(as a certain pod remarks); and I declare I know nothing more 
terrible than Peel, at the catastrophe of a sinister career—Peel 
writhing in torture, with Nemesis do Minories down upon him ! 

I know nothing in Lonipriere's Dictionary itself more terrific 
than that picture of godlike vengeance. What! Peel thought 
to murder Canning, did he? and to escape because the murder 
was done twenty years ago ? No, no. What! Peel thought to 
repeal the Corn l^aws, did he? In the first place, before Corn 
bills or Irish bills are settled let us know who was it that killed 
Tjord (leorgc Bentinck’s “ ndative ” ? Let Peel answer for that 
murder to the country, to the? weeping and innocent Lord 
George, and to Nemesis de Minories, his champion. 

I call his interferenct! real chivalry. I regard Lord George's 
affection for his uncle-in-law as the most elegant and amiable of 
the qualities of that bereaved young nobleman—and lam proud, 
dear Smith, to think that it is a man of letters who backs him in 
his disinterested feud ; that if Lord George is the head of the 
great English country party, it is a man of letters who is viceroy 
over liint. Happy country! to have such a pair of saviours. 
Happy Lord George I to have such a friend and patron—happy 
men of letters ! to have a man out of their ranks the chief and 
saviour of the nation. 


- H- 

CHAPTER XVIIi: 

On semf Political Snobs. 

I don't know where the Snob-Amateur finds more specimens- of * 
his favourite species than in the political world. Whig Snobs. 
Tory and Radical Snobs, (Conservative and Young England 
Snoks, Official and Parliamentry Snobs, Diplomatic Snobs, and» 
About-the-Court Snobs present themselves to the imagination in 
numberless and graceful varieties, so that I scarcely know wl^cb 
to show up first. 

My private friends are aware that I have an aunt who hf a 
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Duchess* and* assiich, I^dy of the Powder-Closet: and that my 
cousin, Lord Peter, is Pewtcr-Stick in Waiting and Groom of 
the Dost’Pan. Had these dear relatives been about to hold 
their positions, nothing would liave induced me to be savage 
upon that dismal branch of the political Snobs to which they 
belong; but her Grace and Lord Peter are going out with the 
present administration ; and perhaps it will alleviate the bitter- 
ness occasioned by their own re>ignation, if wc have a little fun 
and abuse of their successors. 

This is written before the Ministerial changes arc avowed ; 
but I hear in the best society (iiiclocd, Tom Spiffle told me at 
the Baron de Houndsditch's tUjaoier at Twickenham last week) 
that I.ionel Rampant succeeds to niy cousin Peter's Pewter- 
Stick ; Toffy is next to certain of the Dust-Pan ; whilst the 
I*owder-Closet has been positively i:)roniiscd to l.,ady Gules. 

What the deuce can her ladyship want with such a pl.*ice? is a 
question which suggests itself to iny simple mi nd. If I bad thirty 
thousand a year, if 1 had gouty feet (though this is a profound 
secret), and an amiable epileptic husband at home like Lord 
Gules, and a choice of town and country houses, parks, castles, 
villas, books, cooks, carriages, and other enjoyments and amuse¬ 
ments, would I become asort-of a-kind of a what-d'ye-call-’cm-— 
of an upper servant, in fact—to a personage ever so illustrious; 
and beloved ? Would I forsake my natural rest, my home and 
society, my husband, family, and independence, to take charge 
of any fiowdcr-puff in any establislinient; to speak under iny 
breath, to stand up for hours before any young prince, however 
exalted? Would I consent to ride backwards in a carriage, 
when the delicacy of my constitution rendered that mode of 
transit peculiarly odious to me, because there was a scutcheon, 
surmounted by an imperial crown, on the panels, of which the 
chief was a field or with three lions gules ? No. I would yield 
in affection for my Institutions to none; but I would cultivate 
my loyalty, and respect my Crown de loin. For, say what you 
will, tiberc is always something ludicrous and mean in the char¬ 
acter of a flunke;. About a neat-handed Phillis, Vr'ho lays! your 
table and brushes your carpet without pretension; a common 
servant who brushes your b^ts and waits behind your chair in 
bis natural and badly-made black coat, there is no absurdity or 
incongruity; but when you get to a glorified flunkey in lace, 
{dusb, and aiguillettes. wearing a bouquet that nobody wears, a 
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powdered bead tbat nobody wears, a gilt cocked-hat only fit for 
a baboon,—I say the welbconstituted man can’t help grinning at 
this foolish, monstrous, useless, shameful caricature of a man 
which Snobbishness has set up to worship it; to straddle behind 
its carriage with preternatural calves; to carry its prayer-book to 
church in a velvet bag; to hand it little three-cornered notes, 
bowing solemnly over a silver tea-tray, &c. There is something 
shameful and foolish, 1 say, in John as at present constituted. 

We can’t be men and brothers iis long as that poor devil is 
made to antic before us in his present fashion—as long as the 
unfortunate vvTctch is not allowed to see the insult passed upon 
him by that ridiculous splendour. This reform must be done. 
We have abolished negro slavery. John must now be emanci¬ 
patedfrom plush. And I expect that flunkeys unborn will thank 
and bless Punch ; and if he has not a niche beside William 
Wilberforce in the Palace of Westminster, at least he ought to 
have a statue in the waiting-room where the servants assemble. 

And if John is ridiculous, is not a Pewter-stick in waiting? If 
John in his yellow plush inexpressibles dangling behind my lady’s 
carriage, or s:iuntcring up and down before Saint James’s Palace 
while his mistress is spreading out her train at the Drawing-room 
is an object of the saddest contempt, poor fellow, of the most 
ludicrous splendour—one of the most insane and foolish live 
caricatures which this present age exhibits—is niy Lord Peter the 
Pewter-Stick far behind him? And do you think, my dear sir, 
that the public will bear this kind of thing for many centurie.s 
longer? How long do you suppose Court Circulars will last, 
and those tawdry old-world humiliating ceremonials which they 
chronicle ? When I see a body of beefeaters in laced scarlet; a 
parcel of tradesmen dressed up as soldiers, and calling themselves 
Gentlemen Pensioners, and what not; a theatre manager (though 
this 1 acknowledge, by the way, is .seldom enough) grinning 
before Majesty with a pair of candles, and walking backwards, 
in a Tom-Fool’s coat, %\ith a sword entangling his wretched legs ; 
a bevy of pompous oflicers of the household bustling and strutting 
and clearing the way—am I filled with awe at the august cere^ 
mony? Ought it to inspire respect? It is no more genuine 
than the long faces of mutes at a funeral—no more real than 
I,ord George Bentinck's grief about Mr. Canning, let us say, 
‘What is it makes us all laugh at the picture in the last numbelr 
*which picture is alone worth tlie price of the volume}| of ** PUNCII 
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Presenting y« Tenth Volume to y« Queenc”? The admimble 
manner in which the Gothic art and ceremony is ridiculed; the 
delightful absurdity and stiffness ; the outrageous aping of deco* 
rum: the cumbrous ludicrous nonsensical splendour. Well: 
the real pageant is scarcely less absurd—the Chancellor's wig and 
mace almost as old and foolish as the Jester's Ciip and bauble. 
Wliy is any Chancellor, any Stage-Manager, any Pewter-Stick, 
any John cklled upon to dress himself in any fancy dress, or to 
wear any badge ? I respect my Bisliop of London, my Right 
Reverend Charles James, just as much since he left off a wig as 
1 did when he wore one. I should believe in the sincerity of his 
piety, even though a John, in purple raiment (looking like a sort 
of half-pay Cardinal), didn't carry his lordship’s prayer-books in 
a bag after him to the Chapel Royal; nor do I think Ro}'alty 
would suffer, or J^^yalty be diminished, if Gold, Silver, and 
Pewter-Sticks were mclU'd, and if the, j^rairdes chargt's d la Cour 
—Ladies of the I'owder-Closct, Mistresses of the Pattens, and 
the like, were abolished in ula sfccuhnatu 
And I would lay a w'ager, that by the time Punch has 
published his eightieth volume, the ceremonies whereof we have 
here been treating will be as dead as the Corn Laws, and the 
nation will bless Punch and Peel for destroying both. 


CHAPTER XIX. 

On frbig Snohs. 

We don't know—^w'e arc too modest to calculate (every man who 
sends in his contributions to Mr. Punch’s broad sheet is 
modest) the '•ffect of our works, and the influence which they 
may have on society and the world. 

Two instances— d propos of the above statement of opinion— 
occurred last week. My dear friend and fellow-contributor 
Jones (I shall call him Jones, though his ptatronymic is one of 
the most distinj^uished in this Empire) wrote a paper entitled 
** Black Monday," in which the claims of tlic Whigs to office 
were impartially set forth, and their title to heaven-born states¬ 
manship rather sceptically questioned. I'hc sic vos non vobis 
was Jones's argument. The Whigs‘don’t roam the fields and 
bliZB from flower to ^ower, as the industrious bees do; but they 
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take possession of the hives and the honey. The Whigs don't 
build the nests like the feathered songsters of the grove* but they 
come in for those nests and the eggs which they contain. They 
magnanimously reap what the nation sows, and are perfectly 
contented with their mode of practice, and think the country 
ought to love and admire them excessively for condescending to 
take advantage of its labour. 

This was Jones’s argument. "You let Cobden do all the 
work," says he, *‘and having done it, you appropriate the 
proceeds calmly to yourselves, and offer him a fifteenth-rate place 
in your sublime corps." Jones was speaking of the first and 
abortive attempt of the Whigs to take office last year: when 
they really offered Richard Cobden a place something better 
than that of a Downing Street messenger; and actually were 
good enough to propose that he should enjoy some such official 
dignity as that of carrying Lord Tom Noddy’s red box. 

What ensued last week, when Peel gave in his adhesion to 
Free Trade, and meekly resigning his place and emoluments, 
walked naked out of office into private life? John Russell and 
Company stcjjped in to assume those garments which, according 
to that illustrious English gentleman, the Member for Shrews¬ 
bury, the Right Honounible Baronet had originally “ conveyed" 
from the Wliigs, but which (according to Jones and every 
contributor to Punch) the Whigs tlKnisclves had abstracted 
from RichaM Cobden, (;harles VilHors, John Bright, and others, 
—whal^ 1 say, ensiie<l? Dare 3 ’oii come forward, O Whigs? 
Jones exclaimed.—O Whig Snobs! I cry out with all my 
heart, you put Richard C’obden and his fellow's into the rear 
rank, and claimed the victor}' which was w'on by other and 
better swords than your puny twiddling Court blades ever 
were 1 Do you mean to say tli.'it you are to rule ; and Cobden 
is to be held of no account? It was thus that at a contest for 
Shrewsbury, more severe tlian any Mr. B. Disraeli ever en¬ 
countered, one Falstaff caniu forward and claimed to have 
slain Hotspur, when the noble Harry had run him through. It 
was thus in France that sonic dandified representatives of the 
people looked on when Hoche or Bonaparte w'on the victories 
of the Republic. 

What took place in consequence of Punch's remonstrance? 
^he Whigs offered a seat in the Cabinet to Richard Cebdm^ 
'With humble pride, I say, as a member of the Punch admints*’ 
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tration, that a greater compliment vras never offered to our 
legislatorial body. 

And now with respect to my own little endeavour to advance 
our country's weal. I’hoae who remember the last week’s 
remarks on Political Snobs must recollect the similitude into 
which, perforce, wc entered—the comparison of the British 
Flunkey with the Court Flunkey—the great official Household 
Snob. Poor John in his outrageous plush and cocked-hat, 
with his absurd uniform, facings, aiguillettcs; with his cocked- 
hat, bag-wig, and powder; with bis amazing nosegay in his 
bosom, was compared to the First Lord of the Dustfian, or the 
Head Groom of the I’antry, and the motto enforced on the mind 
was, “ Am I not a man and a brother?" 

The result of thi‘; good-humoured and elegant piece of satire is 
to be found in the Times newspaper of Saturday, the 4 th July :— 

" We understand that situations in the Household have been 
offered to fus grace tlie Duke of Stilton, and his grace the Duke 
of Doubleglouccstcr. 'fheir graces have declined the honour 
which w'as proposed to them, but have nevertheless signified 
their intention of supporting publicly the now administration." 

Could a public writer have h greater triumph? I make no 
manner of doubt that thi- Duk s alluded to have, upon perusal 
and consideration of the last chapter of Snobs, determined that 
they will wear no livery, however august; tlial they will take no 
s^Tvice, however majestic, but content themselves with the 
modesty of their independence, and endeavour to live reputably 
up>on five hundred or a thousand pounds per diem. If Punch 
has Ijceii able to effect these reforms in a single week—to bring 
the great Whig party to acknowledge that therpiirc, after all, as 
great, nay, better men than they in this wicked world—-to induce 
the great Whig magnates to see that servitude—servitude to 
the greatest I^incc out of the smallest and most illustrious 
Court in Deutschland—does not become their station,—why, 
we are balked of the licst part of our article on Whig Snote. 
T?hc paper is already written. 

Perhaps the race is extinct (or on the verge of extinction), 
with Its progeny of puny philosophers, and dandy patriots, and 
poHte philanthropists, and fond believers in House of Commons 
. traditions.. Perhaps My Lord and Sir 'I homas will condescend, 
,^om their parks and halls, to issue manifestoes to the towns 
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and villages, and say, “ We approve of the wishes of the people 
to be represented. We think that their grievances are not 
without foundation, and we place ourselves at their head fn 
our infinite wisdom, in order to overcome the Tories, their 
enemies and our own.” Perhaps, I say, the magnificent Whigs 
have at last discovered that without a regiment, volunteer 
officers, ever so bedizened with gold lace, are not particularly 
efficient; that without a ladder even the most aspiring Whigs 
cannot climb to eminence ; that the nation, in a \vord. no more 
cares for the Whigs than it cares for the Stuart dynasty, or for 
the Heptarchy, or for George* Canning, wlio passed away some 
few hundred years afterwards; or for .any collapsed tradition. 
The Whigs? Charles Fox was a great umn in his time, and so 
were the archers with their long-bows at Agincourt. But gun¬ 
powder is better. ITic world keeps moving. The great time- 
stream rushes onward ; and just now a few little Whigling 
heads and bodies are bobbing and kicking on the surface. 

My dearest friend, the period of submersion comes, and down 
they go, down among the dead men, and what need have we to 
act as humnnity-men, and hook out their p(ior little bodies? 

A paper about Whig Snobs is therefore absurd ! 


CHAPTER XX. 

On Conservative or Counlry-Party Snoh, 

In the whole Court of King Charles there was no more chival¬ 
rous and loyal a C'onservative than Sir Geoffrey Hudson, Knight;. 
who, though not much bigger than a puppy dog, was as brave 
as the biggest lion, and was ready to fight anybody of any 
stature. Of the same valour and inlrepidily was the ingenious 
hidalgo Don Quixote of 1 .a Mancha, who would level his lance, 
cry his war-cry, and gallop at a windmill, if he mistook it for a 
giant or any other nuisance ; and though nobody ever said that 
the Don’s wits were of the sound order—every one acknowledged 
his courage and constancy, his gentle bearing, and purity of 
purpose. 

We all of us have a compassionate sweetness of temper for till 
*balf-witted persons—for all ludicrous poor dwarfs engaged in 
enterprises utterly bc>'ond their ability ; for all poor blindi. 
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cracked, honest idiots, who fancy that they are heroes or com¬ 
manders or emperors or chanipions—when they are only a little 
way removed from a strait>waistcoat, and b^Iy tolerated at 
large. 

In regard of Political Snobs, the more I consider them the 
more this feeling of compassion predominates, until, were all the 
papers upon Snobs to be written in the same key, we Should 
haife, instead of a lively and facetious series of essays, a collec¬ 
tion liiat would draw tears even from undertakers, and would 
be about as jovial as Doctor Dorld’s 
** Prison Thoughts ” or Law’s ‘'Serious 
Call." We cannot afford (I lliink) to 
scorn and laugh at F^olitjcal Snobs; 
only to pity them. '1 here is Peel. If 
ever there was a Political Snob—a 
dealer in cant and commonplaces—an 
upholdtT of shams and a pompous de 
claimerof humbugs—Heaven knows /tr 
was a Snob. Put he rep«mt5 and shows 
signs of grace: he comes down on his 
knees and confesses his errors so meekly, 
that we are melted at once. We take 
him into our arms and say, “ Bohliy my 
boy, let bygones be bygones ; it i.s ne\tM* 
too late to repc'nt. Come and join us, 
and don't make Latin quotations, or 
vent claptrajis about your own virtue 
and consistency; or steal anybody's 
clothes any more." We receive him, 
and protect him from the Snobs, his 
cx-companions, who are how ling with¬ 
out, and he is as .«;afc in Judy's arms as m bis mamma's. 

Then there are the Whigs. 'I'hey rejoice in power ; they have 
got what they panted for- -that possession in Downing Street for' 
which, to hear some of them, >ou would have fancied they were 
destined by Heaven. Weil—now they are in place—to do them 
justice they are conjporting themselves with much meekness. 
They are giving a share of their good things to Catholics os well 
as I^otestants. I'hey don’t say, “No Irish need apply," but 
enliven the Cabinet with a tolerable sprinkling of the brogue. 
Lotsd John comes before his constituents with a humble and 
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contrite air, and seems to say, *' Gentlemen! Although the 
Whigs are great, there is something, after all, greater— I mean 
the People, whose servants we have the honour to be, and for 
Avhosc weirare we promise to work zealously.” Under such 
dispositions, wlio can bo angry with Whig Snobs?-^nly a, 
misanthropic ruffian who never took in a drop of the milk of 
human kindness. 

Finally, there are the tJonservative, or—as the poor devils Call 
themselves now—the (.’ounlry-Party Snobs. Can anybody l)e 
angry witli them f Can .my one corhsiiicr Don Quixote an 
accountable toeing, or feci alarmed by Geoffrey Hudson's de¬ 
meanour when he arms in a fury and threatens to run you 
through? 

I had gone down last week (for the purpose of meditating, at 
case and in fresh air, upon our groat subject of Snobs) to a 
secluded spot called the 'Trafalgar Hotel, at Greenwich, when, 
interrupted by the arrival of many scores of most wholesome- 
looking men, in red faces and tl)e fairest of linen, I asked 
Augustus Frederick, the waiter, what this multitude was that 
was come down to cteate a scarcity amongst the whitebait? 
“ Don’t you know^ sir ? " says he ; “ it’s THE Countky-Party,’’ 
And so it was. 'Hie real, origin.d, unbending, no-surrender 
aristocrats : the men of the soil; our old old leaders ; our Plan- 
tngencts ; our SomerstUs ; our I hsrtielr.; our Hudsons; and our 
Stanleys. 'I’hcy ha\o turned out m force, and for another 
struggle; they have taken “the Rupert of debate," Geoffrey 
Stanley, lor leader, and set up their standard of “ No Surrender " 
on Whitebait Hill. 

.'\s long as we have ('romwell and the Ironsides, the honest 
Country-Party are always welcome to Rupert and the Cavaliers. 
hesideSt^hasn't the member for Pontefract* come over to us? 
and isn't it all up with the good old cause now he has left it? 

My Iwart then, far from inilulgmg in rancour towards those 
I>oor creature.s, imlulged only in the softest emotions in their 
behalf; 1 blessed them as they entered the dinner-room by twos 
and threes, as they consigned their hats to the waiters with 
preternatural solemnity, and rushed in to^con.spire. Worthy, 
chivalrous, and mistaken ISnobs, I said, mentally. “Go and 
. rt*daini your rights over bowls of water-souchy; up with your 

* Hic late Lord Houghton, as Mr. Monckton Milnes, was at this t&ue'. 
memlicr for Punicfract. 
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silver forks and chivalry of England, and pin to earth the 
manufacturing caitiff who would rob you of your birthrights. 
Down with all Cotton-spinners! Saint George for the Countiy- 
Party 1 A Geoffrey to thelrescue T' I respect the delusion of 
those poor souls. What! repeal the repeal of the Corn Laws ? 
Bring us back the good old Tory times? No, no. Humpty- 
Dumpty has had a great fall, and all the Queen's horses and all 
the Queen's men can't put Humpty-Dumpty straight agsun. 

Let the honest creatures cry out "No Surrender!" and let 
us laugh as wc arc winning, and listen to them in good-humour. 
W'c know what " No Surrender" means—any time these fifteen 



years. " It is the nature of the popular bellua” says ilic dear 
' old Quarterly Revtnv, with its usual grace and polite felicity of 
illustration, *' never to be sated, and to increase in voracity and 
audacity by every sop that is thrown to it.” Bit by bit, day by 
day, ever since the Reform Bill, the jxjor devils whom the old 
Quarterly repn^entb have had to feed the popular bellua^Ti& 
anybody may sec who reads the periodical in question. "No 
Surrender 1" bellows the Quarterly, but Bellua demands a 
C atholic Emancipation Act, and bolts it, and is not satisfied ;— 
a Reform Act—Corporation and Test Act—a Pree-Tradc Act 
■^Bellua swallows all. O horror of horrors 1 O poor dear 
Jbewildcred old Quarterly! O Mrs. Gamy! O Mrs. Ilarrib! 
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When everything is given up, and while you are still shrieking 
*’ No Surrender! ” Bellua will be hungry still, and end by 
swallowing up the Conservative party too. 

And shall we be angry with the p€)or victim? Have you ever 
seen the bellua called a cat with a mouse in preserve? "No 
Surrender! ’* pipes the poor little long-tailed creature, scudding 
from corner to corner. BcUua advances, pats him goM-humour- 
cdly on the shoulder, tosses him about quite playfully, and— 
gobbles him S.t the proper season. 

Brother .Snobs of i'higland ! 'J'h.it is why we let off the Con¬ 
servative and Country-I*arty .Snob so easily. 

-- 

CHAPTKR XXL 
j'lre there iniy Uliig Snohs? 

FortuhatI'.i.y this is going to be fiuile a little chapter. I am 
not going, like ‘Thomas of I’inslmry, to put ugly questions to 
t lovernmeiit, or obstruct in any way the march of the great 
Liberal .Administration. The best tiling we can do is not to ask 
questions at all, but to trust the Whigs implicitly, and rely on 
their suj>erior w'isdom. They are wiser tiian we are. A kind 
Providence ordained that they .should govern us, and endowed 
them with universal ivno^ledge. OthiT people change their 
opinions: they never do. For instance, IVel avows that his 
opinions on the ('nrn L:i\n.s have gone right round--the Whigs 
have never changed; they liave always held the Free-Trade 
doctrines ; they have always been w isc and jierfect. W’o didn't 
know it: but it’s the fact—Lord John s.ay.s so. And the great 
Whig chiefs go down to their constituents, and congratulate 
themselves and the world that Commercial Freedom is the Law 
of the Empire, and bless Heaven for creating Whigs to expound 
tliis great truth to the world. Free Trade ! Heaven bless you I 
the Whigs invented FTee Trade—anti everything else that ever 
/t'i\ lK»cn Invented. Some day or other—when the Irish Church 
goes by the board ; when, pcrhaf>s, the State Chuich follows it; 
when Household Suffrage becomes an acknowledged truth; 
when f khication actually does become National; when even 
llic Five Points of Thomas of Finsbury come to be visible to the 
I dvcd eye—you will see the A^'liigs always 7vetv advocates ficM’' 
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Hous^old SufTragc; that ih^ invented Nnlional Education; 
that were the boys who settled the Church Question; and 
that they had themselves originated the Five Points, of which 
Feargus O’Connor was trying to take the credit. Where tliere's 
Perfection there can’t be Snobbishness. The Whigs have known 
and done—know and do—will know and do—everything. 

And again, you can't cx[)ect Reasonably to find many Snobs 
among them. There are so few of them. A fellow who writes 
a book about the Aristocracy of England, and calls himself 
Hampden Junior (and who is as much like John Hampden a.s 
Mr, Punch is like the Apollo Belvedere), enumerates a whole 
host of trades, and names of F-iiglisljinen who have been suc¬ 
cessful in them ; and findi. that the aristocracy has produced— 
no good tin-men, let us sa>. or lawyers, or tailors, or artists, op 
divines, or dancers on the liglit-ropc, or jjer'ions of other callings ; 
whereas out of the People have sprung numbers more, or less 
who liavc distinguished themselves in the above professions, 
llie inference of which is, that the aristocracy is the inferior, 
the people the superior race. 'I’his is rather hard of Hampden 
Junior, and not quite a fair argument against the infamous and 
idiotic aristocracy ; for it is manifest that a lord ermnot play 
upon the fiddle, or paint pictures by a natural gift and without 
practice; that men-adopt professions in order to live, and if 
they have large and comfortable means of livelihood are, not 
uncommonly, idle. 'Phe sham Hampden, I say, docs not con¬ 
sider that their lordships have no call to take upon themselves 
the exercise of the above-named professions; and, above all, 
omits to mention that the people are as forty thousand to one 
to the nobility ; and hence, that thii latter could hardly be 
expected to produce so many distinguished characters as are to 
be found in the ranks of the former. 

In like manner (I am willing to confess the abov** illustration 
is confoundedly long, but in a work on Snobs a Kadical Snob may 
have a passing w'ord as well a.s another), I say, there can’t U: 
many Snobs among Whigs ; there are so very few Whigs among 
men. 

I take it, there are not above one hundred real downright live 
Whigs in the world—some five and twenty, w'p will say, holding 
office; the remainder ready to take it. You can’t expect to 
find many of the sort for which we are seeking in such a small 
company. How rare it is to meet a real acknowledged Whig 1 
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Do you know one ? Dq you know what it is to be a Whig ? I 
can inu^erstand a man being unxious for this measure or that, 
wishing to do away with the sugar duties, or the corn duties, or 
the Jewish disabilities, or what you will; but in that case, if 
Peel will do my business und get rid of the nuisance for me, he 
answers niy purpose just as well as anybody else with any other 
name. 1 want my house set ii^ order, my room made clean ; { 
do not make particular inquiries about the broom and the 
dust'pan. 

To be a Whig you must he a reformer—as mucli or little of 
this as you like—^and something more. You must Ix'lievc not 
only that the Corn Law's must l)c repealed, but that the Whigs 
must be in office ; not only that Ireland must be tranquil, hut 
that the Whigs must he in Downing Sireet: if the people will 
hav(=; reforms, why of cour'ic you can't help it; but remember, 
the "Whigs arc t(> h:iv<; the credit. I believe that the world is the 
Whigs', and that everything they give us is a blessing. When 
Jx>Td John the other day blessed the people at Guildhall, and 
told us all how the Whigs hail got the C’orn Bill for us, I 
declare I think wc both believed it. It wasn't Cobclen and 
Villicrs and the people* that got it- it was the Whigs, .somehow, 
that oiJroy^d the measure* to u.s. 

They are our superiors, and that's the fact. There is what 
Thonia.s of Finsbury aluiosi blasphemously called "A Whig 
Dodge,"- -and brats all other dodges. J am not a Whig 
my.self (perhaps it is as unnecessary to say so, as to .say I’m not 
King Piijpiii in a golden coach, or King Hudson, or Miss 
Biirdetl-C'oult'')-—I’m not a Whig; but, oh, how 1 should like 
to be one! 


—M- 

CIIAFITR XXll. 

On ihe Snob Civilian. 

Nothing can be more disgusting or atrocious than tlie exhibi¬ 
tion of incendiary ignorqnce, malevolent conceit, and cowardly 
ill-will which has been exhibited by the Pekins of the public 
press, and a great body of Civilian Snobs in the country, towards* 
the nio.st beloved of our in.stitutions ; that Institution, the health 
' of which is olw'ays drunk after the Church at public dinner$t-*tbe 
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British Army. 1 myself, when I wrote a slight dissertation upon 
Military Snob^—called upon to do so by a strict> line of duty-— 
treated then) with a tenderness and elegant politeness which 1 
am given to understand was admired and appreciated in the 
warlike Clubs, in messes, and other soldatesquc societies; but 
to suppose that criticism should go so far as it has done during 
the last ten days; that every uneducated Cockney should pre¬ 
sume to have a judgment; that civilians at taverns and Clubs 
should cry shame ; that patriots in the grocery^ or linendrapery 
line sliould venture to object; that even ignorant women and 
mothers of families, instead of superintending the tea and bread 
and butter at breakfast, should n-ad llic ncwspafiers, forsooth, 
and utter their t.hrill cri<'s of horror at the account of the 
Floggings at Hounslow*- -to suppose, T .sny, that society should 
make such a Iiubbiih ai it h:is done for the last fortnight, and 
that perhaps at every table in I'higland there should be a cry of 
indignation—this is too much---the audacity of I'ivilian Snobs is 
too great, and must be ]iiit a\i end to at once. 1 laJte p.^Tt 
against the Pekins, and am authorised to say, after a conversa¬ 
tion with Mr. Punch, that that gentleman shares in niy opinion 
that /he eirwy must heprohu'irii. 

The answer which is ah^ays to be made to the Civilian Snob 
when he mises objections against military punishments, pro¬ 
motions, purchases, or what not, is invariable,—He knows 
nothing about it. How the deuce can you speculate about the 
army, I'ekin, who don't know the difference between a firelock 
and a fusee ? 

This point I have seen urged, with great tiflft'ct, in the military 
papers, and most cordially agree that it is an admirable and un¬ 
answerable argument. A particular genius, a profound study, 
an education specially military, arc n*quisite before a man can 
judge upon so complicated a matter as the army ; and these, it 
is manifest, few civilians can have enjoyed. But any man who 
has had the supreme satisfaction of making the acquaintance of 
Knsign and Ucutenant Gngg of the (Guards, (.’aptam Famish of 
the Hottentot Buffs, qr hundreds of young gentlemen of their 
^ling, must acknowledge that the army is safe under the 
supervision of men like these. T'hcir education is brilliant, their 

^ Much excitement had Iweii caii.sctl by the death of a private of the 
7th in consequence of a severe flogging to which he wa» 

s^teoced for striking his sergeant. 
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time is passed in laborious military studies; tbc conversatioa of 
mess-rooms is generally known to be philosophical, and the 
pursuits of officers to be severely scientific. So ardent in the 
acquisition of knowledge in youth, wliat must be their wisdom 
in old age? By the time fJngg is a Colonel (and, to be sure, 
knowledge grows much more rapidly in the fluard regiments, 
and a young veteran may be a Colonel at five-and-twenty), and 
Famish has readied the same rank—these are the men who are 
more fittf'd than ever for tlie conduct of the army ; and how can 
any v^vilian know as much about it as they? 'I'liesc arc the 
men whose opinions the civilians tlare to impugn ; and 1 can 
conceive nothing more dangerous, insolent—Snobbish, in a 
word—than such an opposition. 

When men such as these, and the very highest authorities in 
the army, are of ojiinion that flogging is requisite for the British 
soldier, it is mnnifesily absurd of the civilian to interfere. Do 
you know as much about the army ami the wants of the soldier 
as I’icld'Marshal the 1 hike of Wellington ? If the Great Cap- 
lain of the. Age; considers flogging is one of the wants of the 
army, what busini'ss haveyn// to object? You're net flogged. 
You are a Pekin. 'I’o lash fellow-creatures like hounds may 
be contrary to your ideas of decency, morale, and justice ; to 
submit Christian men to punishments brutal, savage, degrading, 
ineffectual, may be revolting to you; but to suppose that such 
an entiuent philanthropist as the Gn.it Captain of the Age. 
would allow such pcn.iliics to be inflicted on the troops if they 
could be done away witli. is ahsmd, A wonl from the Chiefs 
of the army, aiul the Cat might have taken its place as an his¬ 
torical weapon in the 'Power, along with the boots and the 
thumbscrews of the Spanish Armada. But, say you, very likely 
the Great Capt.iin of his Age, the Duke of Alva, might have 
considered ihunibscnwvs and boots just as necessary for discipline 
as the Cat is supposed to be now. Pekin ! Don’t meddle with 
subjects quite beyond the sphere of your knowledge. Respect 
the Articles of W’ar, and renicmher that the majority of officers 
of the British Army, from his grace dowp to Ensign Grigg, are 
of opinion that flogging can't bo done away with. 

You can't supjwse that they are inhumane. When that 
\vn-'U:lu*d poor R’llow W'as lashed to the ladder at Hou nslp w, 
and as the farriers whirled the Cat over him, not only men^ but, 
officers. It is slated, turned sick and fainted at the bo^ible 
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spectacle. At every milit4ary punisliment, I am told that men so 
drop down. Nature' itself gives way, making, os it were, a 
dying protest against that disgusting scene of torture. Nature : 
yes I But the army is not a natural profession. It is out of 
ccaiubon life altogether. Drilling—red coats, all of the same 
pattern, with the same number of buttons—'flogging—marching 
with the same leg foremost—are not natural: put a bayonet 
into a man's hand, he would not naturally thrust it into the belly 
of a Frenchman: very few men of their own natural choice 
would wear, by way of hat, such a cap as Colonel Whyte and 
his regiment vrear every day—a muff, with a red worsted bag 
dangling down behind it, and a sliaving-brush stuck by way of 
ornament in front; the whole system is something egregious— 
artihcial. The civilian, who lives out of it, can't understand it. 
It is not like the other prc)res>iion«?, which require intelligence. 
A man one degree removed from idiocy, with brains just suffi¬ 
cient to direct his powers of mi'^chief or endurance, may make a 
distinguished stildier. A boy m.ay be set over a veteran : we sec 
it every day. A lad with a few thousand pounds may purchase 
a right to command which the must skilful and scientific soldier 
may never gain. I-ook at tlie way Ensign Origg, Just come 
from school, touclies his cap to the enormous old private w’ho 
salutes him—the gladiator of five .ind-twenty campaigns. 

And if the condition of the officer i'-. wonderful and anomalous, 
think of that of the men ! There is as much social difference 
between Ensign Grigg and the big gladiator, as there is between 
a gang of convicts working in the hulks and the keepers in 
charge of them. Hundreds of thousands of men eat, march, 
sleep, and are driven hither and thither in gangs all over the 
world—Grigg and his clan riding by and superintending ; they 
get the word of command to advance or fall back, and they do 
it; they are told to .strip, and they do it; or to flog, and they 
do it; to murder or to be murdered, and they obev'-for their 
food and clothing, and twopence a day for beer and tobacco. 
For nothing more :—no hope—no ambition—no chance for old 
days but Chelsea Hospital. How many of these men, in time 
of war, when their labour is most needed and best paid, escape 
out of their slavery! Between the soldier and the officer there 
is such a gulf fixed, that to cross it is next to a miracle. There 
was ant Mameluke escaped when Mchcmct Ali ordered the de¬ 
struction of the wlioTe troop of them; so certainly a stray officer 
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or two way have come from the ranks. Inxt he is a wonder. 
No; such an Institution as this is a mystery, which all civilians. 
1 suppose, had at in silent woncler, and of which we 

must leave the management to its professional chiefs. Their 
care for their subordinates is nu doubt amiable, and the gratitude 
of these to their superiors must be proportionably great. When 
the tipsy young Lieutenant of the 4 th Dragoims cut at his 
Adjutant with a sabre, he \v:is rui>rimandcd and returned back 
to his duty, and does it, no doubt, very well; when the tipsy 
private strack his corporal, lie was floggtid, and died after the 
(logging. There must lie a line drawn, look you, otherwise the 
poor private might have been forgiven loo, by the Cireat C!aptain 
of the Age, who pardoned lbegi‘rnlenian-ollV:ndcr. There must 
be distinctions and differenco-i, and rnyste.ries which arc beyond 
the comprehension of thi- civilians, and this paper is written as 
a warning to all such not to niedfllt* with affairs that are quite 
out of thcii .sj)ht,‘re. 

Hut then there is a woid. Mr. I’rNrii declares, to be said to 
other great Con inlanders and Field-Marshals besides the historic 
('onqueror of Assfiye, \'ittoi ia, ami W aterloo. We have among 
U", thank 1 leaven ! a Field-Mnrslial wht'‘'<' baton has bce.n wavttl 
over fields of lnunii>h the UmsI sanguinary that ever the world 
has known. We have an augu.st Family Fie Id-Marshal, so to 
speak, and to him vvc’ desne ImmhK lo I'peuk 

"Your Koval Highness," we «.ay, "voiir Koyal Highness 
(who has the ear of the Head of ila* Army), jioiir into that 
gracious oar the supplinitions of a n.ition. iSay that as a nation 
we intreat and implore that no Jaiglish Clin'.nau man should 
any longer .suffer the infernal torture of the i at. Say, that we 
haa rather lo^e a battle tiiaii (log a soldier ; and that the courage 
of the Engli.shnum will not suff r by ilie loss. And if your Royal 
Highness Prince Albert will deign to li.stcn lo this petition, W'C 
\enturc to say, that you wil’ he the most beloved of Field-Mar¬ 
shals, and that you will have nmlered a greater service to tlie 
Hritish people and tlv* TiritKh army, than ever was tendered by 
any Field-Marshal since the dav.- of Malbiook." 
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CHAPTER XXIII. 

On Radical Snobs, 

As the principles of Punch arc eminently Consefvativc, it might 
be thought that anything we could say about Radical Snote 
would bear an impress of prejudice and bigotry, and I had 
thought of letting off the poor Radical Snobs altogether; for 
persecution they had enough in former days, Heaven knows, 
when to l)c a Radical was to be considered a Snob, and every 
dutikcy who could use his was accustomed to prate about 
“the great unwashed,” and give Inni'ielf airs at the expense of 
“ the greasy multitude.” But the miiliiiude have the laugh on 
their side of late years, and can listen to those pretty jokes with 
good'humour. 

Perhaps, after all, there is no bettor friend to Conservatism 
than your outrageous Radical Snob. When a man preaches to 
you that all noblemen are tyrants, that all clergymen arc hypo¬ 
crites and liars, that all capitalists are scoundrels banded together 
in an infamous conspiracy to deprive the fx'ople of their rights, 
he creates a wholesome revulsion of feeling in favour of the 
abused parlies, and a son.se of lair play leads the generous heart 
to take a side with the object of unjust oppression. 

For instance, although I hate militar)' flogging, as the most 
brutal and odious relic we have left of lh<; wicked torturing old 
times, and have a private opinion that oflicers of crack dragoon 
regiments are not of necessity the very wisest of human creatures, 
yet when I see Quackley the ('oroncr giving himself sharn air.sof 
patriotism, and attacking the men for the crime of the system—- 
(of which you and I arc as much guilty a.s Colonel Whylc, unless 
we do our utmost to get it rep<’ak‘d)--I find myself led over to 
the browbeaten side, and inclined to take arms against (^uackley. 
Yesterday, a fellow was bawling by my windows an account of 
the trial at Hounslow, and “ the hinfanious tyranny of a brootle 
and savidge Kurnal, hall to be ad for the small charge of Won 
Apny.” Was lha. fellow a Radical patriot, think you, or a 
Radical S»nob? and which was it that he w'anted—to put dow'n 
flogging or to get money ? 

What was it that made Sir Robert 1 V-el .^o popular of late days 
in the country ? I have no question but that it was the attacks 
of certain gentlemen in the I louse of Commons. Now they have 
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left off abusing him, somehow we are leaving off loving him. 
Xay» he made a speech last week, about the immbrality of 
lotteries and the wickedness of Art-Unions, which caused some 
kind friends to say—Why, the man is just as fond of humbug 
and solemn cant as ever.*' ^ 

This is the use tliat Radical Snobs, or all political Snobs, are 
made for,—to cause honest folk to rally over to the persecuted 
side ; and I often think, that if the world goes on at its present 
rale—the people carrying all before them ; the aristocracy always 



being beaten after the ignominious simulacrum of a battle ; the 
< "hurch lx)wled down; the revolution triumphant; and (who 
knows ?) the monarchy shaken— 1 often think old Punch will 
find himsedf in opposition as usual, and deploring the good old 
days and the advent of Radicalism along with poor old Mrs. 
tlamp and Mrs. Harris. 

Perhaps the most dangerous specimen of the Radical Snob td 
found in the three kingdoms is that branch of Snobs called 
Young Irt'Und, wholiave been making a huge pother witbm the 
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last fortnight, and who have found a good deal of favour In this 
country of late years. 

1 don't know why we have been so fond of this race : except 
that it wrote pretty poems, and murdered the Saxons in 
melodious iambics, and got a character for being lionest some¬ 
how, in opposition to old Mr. O'f'oimcll, to whom the English 
prejudice denied that useful quality. We arc fond of anything 
strange here, and perhaps our taste is not very classical. We 
like Tom 'I'liumb ; we like the Ya'iikee melodists ; we like the 
American Indians ; and wc like the Irish howl. Young Ireland 
has howled to con.sidevablc effect in this country ; and the 
** Shan Van Voght,’'and the " Men of ’98," have been decidedly 
popular. If the O’Brien, and the O‘'roolc, and the O'Dowd, 
and the O'Whack, and the Mulhollig.an would take Saint 
James's Theatre, the war-cry of Aodh O’Nval and the Battle of 
the Blackwater, and the Galloglass Chorus might bring in a 
little audience even in the hot wi'aiher. 

Hut this 1 know, that if any parly over fulfilled the condition 
of Snob.s, Young Ireland has. Is ludie-rous conceit Snobbish¬ 
ness? Is absurd arrogance, peevish ill-lernper, utter weakness 
accompanied by tremendous braggadocily, Snobbishness ? Is 
Tibbs a Snob or not? When the little cicature threatens to 
thrash Tom Oibb; and when lorn, l.iughing over his great 
broad shoulders, walks good-humouredly away, is Tibbs a 
Snob, who stands yelling after him and abusing him—ora hero, 
as he fancies himself to be ? 

A martyr without any persecutors i.s an utter Snob ; a frantic 
dwarf who snaps his fingers (as close as he can lift them) under 
the nose of a peaceable giant, is a .Snob ; and the creature 
becomes a nio.st wicked .and dangerous Snob when he gets the 
ear of people more ignorant than himself, inflames them with 
lies, and misleads them into min. Young 1 1 eland shrieking 
piteously with nobody hurting him, or waving his batile-axed 
, hand on his battlcmcnted wall, and Ijcllowing his war-cry of 
Bug-Aboo—and roaring out melodramatic tomfoolery—and 
fancying himself a champion and a hero, is only a ludicrous 
little humbug; but w’hen he finds people to believe his stories, 
that the liberated Americans are ready to rally round the green 
banner of Erin—^that the battalioncd invincibility of France is 
hastening to succour the enemy of the Saxon, he becomes a 
Snob so dangerous and malevolent, that Mr. Punch loses bis 
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usual jocularity in regarding him, and would see Mm handed 
over to proper aulhoriiios without any ilUtimed compassion. 

It was this braggart violence of •souJ that roused the Punchine 
wrath against Mr. O'CohneU, w'hen, mustering his millions upon 
the green hills of Erin, he uttered those boasts and menaces 
which ho is now proceeding, rather demurely, to swallow. And 
as for pitying the Young Irclundors any longer because they are 
so honest, because they write such pretty verses, because they 
would go to the sc.nflold for their opinions-—our hearts are not 
tender enough for this kind of commiseration. A set of young 
gentlemen might choose to publisli a paper advocating arson, or 
pointing out the utility of murdcr~a regard for our throats and 
our property would lead us not to pity ihc-.e interesting young 
patriots too tenderly ; and we have no more love for young Ire- 
hmd and her leaders nnd their srh(»nies, than for regenerate 
ICngland under the martyrs 'rhisllewood and Ings. 


CHAPri-R XXIV. 

.1 litilr al'out IrrJ) Snobi. 

You ilo not, to be Mire, imagine that tluTC arc no other Snobs 
in Ireland than thos<' of the amiable party who wish to make 
pikes of iron railro.ids (it's a fine Irish economy), and to cut the 
throats of the S.axon mv.'nlers 'Those are of the venomous sort; 
and had they bei:ri invented in his lime, St. Patrick would have 
banished them out of the king<loin along with the other danger- 
ous reptiles, 

I think it is the Four Masters, or else it's Olaus Magnus, or else 
it’s certainly O'Neill Ikuint, yi the " C'.atechism of Irish History,” 
whorolatcs that when Kichard the Second cameto Ireland, and the 
Irish chiefs did liomago to inm. going down on their knees—the 
poor simple creatures !--antl worshipping and wondering before 
the English king and the dandies of his Court, my lords the English 
noblemen mocked and jeered at their uncouth Irish admirers, 
mimicked their talk and gestures, pulled their poor old beards, 
ami laughed at the strange fashion of their garments, 

. The English Snob rampant always docs this to the present 
' day. There is no Snob in existence, perhaps, that has such an 
indomitable belief in himself: that sneers you down all the rest 
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of the i^orld besides, and has such an insuflemble. admirable, 
stupid contempt for all people but his own —nay, for all sets but 
bis own. ‘‘Gwacious Gad ! ” what stories about ** the Iwish'* 
these young dandies accompanying l-fing Richard must have 
bad to Ifll, when they returned to Pall Mall, and snmkcd their 
cigars upon the steps of “ Wliitc's ! ” 

The Irish snobbishness develops itself not in pride so much 
as in servility and menu ad¬ 
mirations,' and trumpery imi- -- 

tations of tlu-ir neighbours. ' " ' *' 

And I wonder I)e Toci|iie- _ 
ville and De Heauniont, and 


the Times C'omiuission<*r, did 
not explain the Snobbishness 
of Ireland as contrasted vvitli 
our own. Ours is that of 
Richard’s Norman Knight', 
haughty, brutal, stupid, and 
]»erfecUy sell - confident; - 
theirs, of the poor, wonder 
ing, kneeling, simple chief- 
l.iins. Ihey arc on their 
knees still Iniforc Knghsh 
fashion—these simple, wild 
I)et>ple ; and indeed it is hard 
not to grin at some of theii 
vaivt exhibitions. 

Some years since when a 
ccrUtin great orator was Lord 
Mayor of Dublin, he used to 
' w car a red gown and a cocked 
hat, the splendour of which 
delighted him as much as a 
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new curtain-ring in her nose 

or a string of glass-beads round her neck charms Queen 
t^oasheoneaboo. Je used to pay visits to people in this 
dress; to appear at meetings hundreds of miles off, in tlie red ^ 
velvet gown. And to hear the people crying " Yes, me T.,ard ! " 
and '* No. me Lard ! ” and to read the prodigious accounts of 
his Lordship in the papers: it seemed as if the people and be 
tiked to be taken in by this twopenny splendour. Twopenny 
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magnlficeACe, indeed, exists all over Ireland, and may be coiT«i 
sidered as' the great characteristic of the Snobbishness of that 
country. 

When Mrs. Mulholligan, the grocer's lady, retires to IClngs- 
town, she 1ms “ Miilholliganville " painted over the gate of her 
villa; and riHieivcs you at a door that won’t shut, or gazes at you 
out of a window that is glazed with an old p<'tticoat. 

Be it ever so shabby and dismal, nobody ever owns to keeping 
a shop. A fellow whose stock in trade is a penny roll or a 
tumbler of lollipojis, calls his cabin the ‘'American Flour Stores," 
or the "Depository for C,'olonial Produce," or some such name. 

As for Inns, there are none in the country ; Hotels abound, as 
well furnished as iMulholliganville ; but again there arc no such 
people as landlords and landladies ; the landlord is out with the 
hounds, and my Lady in the parlour talking with the Captain or 
playing the piano. 

If a gentleman has a hundred a year to leave to his family they 
all bccorat; gentlemen, all keep a nag. ride to hounds, and swagger 
about in the " Phaynix," and grow tufts to their chins like so 
many real aristocrats. 

A friend of mine lias taken to be a painter, and live-s out of 
Ireland, where lie li eonsniered to liav<* disgraced the family by 
choosing .such a profession. Ilis father is a wine-merchant; and 
his elder brother an a[)othecary. 

The number of nn-ii one meets in London and on the Conti¬ 
nent whoh'ivca pretty little properly of five-and-twenty hundred 
a year in Ireland is prodigious: those who 7vi// have nine 
thousand a year in land when somebody dies are still more 
numerous. I myself have met as many descendants from lris)i 
kings as would form a brigatle. 

And who has not met the Irishman who apes the Englishman, 
and who forgets Ins country and tries to forget his accent, or to 
smother the taste of it. a*' it were? *’ Come dine with me, my 
boy," says O' Dow’d of O’Dowdstown : *' you’ll Jt//J us all English 
there ; " which he tells you w-ith a brogue as broad as from here 
to Kingstown Pier. And did you never hear Mrs. Captain Mac- 
manus talk about " I-ah-hind," and her account ('flier “ fawther's 
csteet ? " Very few men have rubbed through the world w'ithotit 
hearing and witnessing some of these Hibernian phenomena--^ 
these twopenny splendours. 

And what say you to the summit of society—the Castle*»<-vrith 
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sJiam king, and sham lords-in>waiting, and sham loyalty* and a 
sham Huoun Alraschid, to go about in a sham disguise* making*' 
believe to be affable and splendid 7 That Castle is the pink and 
pride of Snobbishness. A Court Circular is bad enough, with 
two columns of print about a little baby that’s christened—but 
think of people liking a sham Court Circular! 

1 think the shams of Ireland arc more outrageous than those 
of any country. A fellow shows you a hill and says, That's the 
highest mountain in all Ireland ;" or a gentleman tells you he is 
descended from Brian Boroo, and has his five-and-thirty hundred 
a year; or Mrs. Macinanus describes her fawthcr’s estcet; or 
ould Dan rises and says the Irish women are the loveliest, the 
Irish men the bravest, the Irish l.ind the most fertile in the world : 
and nobody believes anybody—the latter doesn’t believe his story 
nor the hearer ;—but they inake-beli(‘ve to believe, and solemnly 
do honour to humbug. 

O Ireland! O niy country ! (for I make little doubt that 1 
am descended from Brian Boroo too) when will you acknowledge 
that two and two make four, and call a pikestaff a pikestaff?-— 
that is the very be.st use you can make of the latter. Irish Snobs 
will dwindle away then, and we shall never hear tell of Heredi¬ 
tary Bondsmen. 


cHAPrnR XXV. 

Parly-Giving Snohs. 

4 

OiTR selection of Snobs has lately lieen too exclusively of a 
political character. Give us private Snobs,” cry the dear 
ladies. (I have before me the letter of one fair correspondent 
of the fishing village of Brighthelmstone in Sussex, and could 
her commands ever be disobeyed?) “ 1 ell us more, dear Mr, 
Snob, about your experience of Snobs in society." Heaven 
bless the dear souls!—they arc accustomed to the word now— 
the odious, vulgar, horrid, unpronounceable word slif)s out of 
their lips with the. prettiest glibness possible. 1 y-nould not 
wonder if it were used at Court amongst the .Maids of Honour. 
In the very licst society 1 know it is. And why not? Snob¬ 
bishness is vulgar—the mere words are not: tliat which wc call 
a Snob, by any other name would still be .Snobbish. 

Well, then. 'As the season is drawing to a close: as many 
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hundreds of kind souls, snobbish or otherwise, have quitted 
London ; as many hospitable carpets arc taken up; and 
window-blinds are pitilessly papered with the \forning Herald; 
and mansions once inhal)itcd by cheerful owners are now con¬ 
signed to the care of tlie lioubekcopor's dreary locit7n tenem — 
some mouldy old woman who, in reply to the hopeless clanging 
of the bell, pee-TS at you for a moment from the area, and then 
slowly unbolting the great hall-door, informs you my Lady has 
left tow’n, or that " Uie family’s in the country," or '* gone up 
the Rind,"— or what not: as the season and parties are over, 
why not consider Party-giving Snobs for a whil<', and review the 

coiuluet of some of those 
individuals who have quitted 
the town for six months? 

Some of those worthy 
Snobs arc making-bclieve 
to go yachting, anti, dressed 
in telescopes and pea- 
jacket^, are passing their 
time between </herbourg 
and Lowes ; some living 
higgledy-piggledy in dismal 
little huts in Scotland, pro¬ 
visioned with canisters of 
portable soup, and frican- 
tleaux hermetically sealed in 
tin, are passing their days 
‘'laugKtering grouse on the 
mooTb ; some are du/ing and bathing away the effects of the 
season at Kissingen. or watching the ingenious game of 
irenle-et-quaranfe wi lloxwXmwr^ and Lnis. We can afford to 
be wry bitter upon them now lliey an* all gone. Now there 
are no more parties, h't ii'; have at the Party-giving Snobs. 
The dinner-giving, the ball-giving, the dljcuner-gWmi*, the <■<;«- 
Tv/-irtc/c>«t'-giving Snobs—Lord ! Lord ! what havoc might have 
been made amongst them had we attacked tb*‘m during the 
plethora of the .sc.ison ! I should have been obliged to have a 
guard to defend me from fiddlers and pastrycooks, indignant 
at the abuse of their patrons. Alre.ady I’m told that, from 
some flippant and ungiuirded expressions considered derogatory 
to Riker Street and Harley Street, rents have firllon in the$o 
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rpspectabki quarters ; and orders have been- issued iTiat at least 
Mr. Snob shall be asked to parties there no more. Well, then 
—now they are all away, let us frisk at our case, and have at 
everything, like the bull in the china-shop. They mayn't hear 
of what is going on in their absence, and, if they do, they caq’t 
bear malice for six months. We will begin lo make it up with 
them about next February, and let next year take care of itself. 
Wo shall have no more dinners from tin* diriner-giving Snobs: 
no more balls from the ball-givens : no more coni'crsazioftes (thank 
Mus.syl as Jeamos says) from the tonver'^azione Snob: and 
what is to prevent us from telling the truth? 

The snobbishness of ('onvervu'ioiie Siioh', is very soon disposed 
of: as soon as that cup of washy bohea tlut is handed to you 
in the tea-roop ; or the muddy renm-.int of iee that you grasp 
in the suffocating scufile of the assembly up'.tairs. 

Good heavens! What do people mean by going there? 
What is done there, tliat eNerybody throngs into those three 
little rooms? Wa^i the hlaek Hole eonidered lobe unagree¬ 
able r^union^ that Unions in the dog-d.^y^ here seek to imitate 
it? After being rammed to a jelly in a tloorway (where you feel 
your feet going through Lady liarbara Macbeth’s lacc flounces, 
and get a look from that haggarrl and painietl old harpy, com¬ 
pared to which the gaze of L’gnlmo is quite cheerful); after 
withdrawing your elbow out of poor gasping Hob Outtlcton’?. 
white waistcoat, from which cusliion it was mijjossible to remove 
it, though you knew* you were sqnte/ing jjoor Hob into an 
apople.xy—you find yourself at last in ilu rereption-room, and 
try to catch the eye of Iloiibol, the toni>crsanonc-g\\cx. 

WtTien you catch her eye, }'oii me expected to grin, and sJu* 
smiles too, for the four hundredth tiiin' that inght; and, if she’s 
very glad to see you, waggles her little h.ind before hei face as 
if <o blow you a kiss, as the phrase is. 

Why the deuce should Mrs. Ilotibol blow me a kiss? 1 
wouldn't kiss her for the world. Why do I grin when I see her, 
as if I was delighted? Am 1 ? 1 don't care a straw for Mrs, 
Bolibol. I know' what she thinks about me. I know what she 
said about my last volume of poems (1 had it from a deal 
mutual friend). Why, I say in a word, arc we going on ogling 
attd telegraphing each other in this insane way ?—Ik^cause we 
arc both performing the ceremonies dc,manded by the Great 
Snob Society ; whose dictates we all of us obey. 
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Well; the recognition is over—my jhws have returned to 
their usual English expression of suMu(*d agony and intense 
gloom, and the Botibol is grinning ahd kissing her fingers to 
somebody else, who is squeezing through the aperture by which 
wc have just entered. It is Lady Ann Clulterbuck, who has 
her Friday evenings, as Botibol (Botty, we call her) has her 
Wednesdays. Tiiat is Miss Clementina Clutterbuck. the cada> 
verous young woman in green, with florid auburn hair, who 
has published her volume of poems (“The Death-Shriek;” 
“ Damiens ; ” “ 'I'he Faggot of Joan of Arc ; ” and “ Transla¬ 
tions from the German " -of course). I'lic cwtfersastong-women 
salute each other, calling each other “ My dear Lady Ann ” and 
“ My dear good Kliza,” and hating each other, as women hate 
who give parties on Wednesdays and Fridays. With inexpres¬ 
sible pain dear good Fliza sees Ann go up and coax and 
wliccidle Ab<ju tjosh, who has just arrived from Syria, and beg 
him to patronise her Fridays. 

All Ihi-i while, amidst the crowd and the scuflle, and a 
jierpctual buzz and chatter, and the flare of the wax-candles, 
and an intolerable smell of musk —what the poor Snobs who 
write fashionable romances call “ the gleam of gems, the odour 
of perfumes, the Idaze of countless lamps"—a scrubby-looking, 
vellow-faced foreigner, with cleaned gloves, is warbling in- 
.uidibly in a corner, to the aecompanirnenl of another. “ I'lic 
Great Cacafogo," Mrs. Botibol whisperj-, as she pa.sses you by. 
“A great creature, 'I'humpcnstrUnipfT, is at the instrument— 
the Hetman l*latoffs pianist, you know." 

To hear this ('ac.ifogo and Thunipcnstrunipfr, a hundred 
people an* gathered together—a bevy of dowagers, stout or 
scraggy; a faint sprinkling of misses : six moody-looking 
Lords, perfectly mci-k and solemn; wonderful foreign Counts, 
with bushy whiskers and yellow faces, and a great deal of 
dubious jewellery; young dandies with slim waists and open 
necks, and self-sati.sfietl simpers, and flowers in their buttons; 
the old, stiff, stout, liald-h«aded conversazione 'a horn you 
meet everywhere — who never rni.ss a night of this delicious 
enjoyment ; the three last-caught lions of the season—Higgs 
the traveller, Biggs the novelist, and Toffey, who has come out 
so on the Sugar question ; Captain Flash, who is invited on 
account of his pretty wife; and 1 .ord Ogleby, who goes wherever 
slie goes. s^ais-je f Who are the owners of all those showy 
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scarfs and white neckcloths?—Ask little Tom Prig, who is there 
in all his glory, knows everybody, has a story about every oi \^; 
and, as he trips home to his lodgings in Jermyn Street, with 
his gibus'hat and his little glazed pumps, thinks he is the 
fashionablcst young fellow in town, and that he really has 
passed a night of exquisite enjoyment. 

You go up (with your usual easy clegnncc of manner) and 
talk to Miss Smith in a corner. “Ob. Mr. Snob, I'm afraid 
you’re sadly satirical," 

That's all she says. If you say it’s fine weather, she bursts 
out laughing; or hint that it'.s very hot, she vows you .ire the 
drollest wretch ! Meanwhile Mrs. Hoiihol is simiKTing on fresh 
arrivals ; the individual at the door roaring out their names ; 
poor Cacafogo is qu:i\ering away in the inusicaQom, under the 
impression tliat he will be in the world by singing in- 

audibly here. Anri what a blessing it is to squeeze out of the 
door, and into the street, where a half-hundred of carriages arc 
in waiting ; and where the link boy, with that unnecessary 
lantern of his, jiounces upfjn all who issue out, and will insi.st 
upon getting your noble honour's Lordship's cab. 

And to think that there are people who, after having been to 
Botibol oil Wednesday, will go to Clutterbuck on Friday. 


CHAPTER XXVI. 

Dinui^-oui Snohs. 

In England Dinner-giving Snobs occupy a very important place 
in society, and the task of describing them is tremendous. 
There was a time in my life when the consciousness of having 
eaten a man’s salt rendered me dumb regarding his demerits, 
and I thought it a wicked act and a broach of hospitality to 
speak ill of him. 

Bu( why should a saddle-of-mutton blind you, or a turbot and 
lobstcr-sauce shut 3 our mouth for ever ? With advnr.cing age^ 
va^n see their duties more clearly. I am not to Ijc boodytrinked 
any longer by a slice of venison, be it cvt;r so fiit; and as for 
being dumb on account of turbot and lobster-saucc~of course I 
am: good manners ordain that 1 should be so. until I have 
swallowed the compound—but not afterwards; directly the 
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victuals- are discussed, and John takes away the plate, my 
tQ|jngue begins to wag. Docs not yours, if you have a pleasant 
neighbour ?--*a lovely creature, say, of some livc-and-thirty, 
whose daughters have not yet quite come out—they are the 
best talkers. As for your young misses, they are only put about 
the table to look at—like the flowers in tlic centre-piece. Their 
blusliing youth and natural modesty preclude them from that 
ca'.y, confidential, conversational iibandon which forms the 

delight of the intercourse with their 
dear mothers. It is to these, if he 
would pro--j)er in his profession, that 
the Dinmg-out Snob should address 
luinself. .Suppose you sit next to 
one of the-^e, how pleasant it is, in 
the intervals of the banquet, actu> 
ally to abuse the victuals and the 
givrr of the entertainment! It’s 
twice as piquant to make fun of a 
man under his very nose. 

"What is a Dinner-giving Snob?*’ 
some innocent youth, who is not 
rtpanJu in the world, may ask—or 
some simple reader who has not the 
benefits of I .ondon experience. 

My dfrir sir, 1 w'ill show you—not 
all, A»r th.u is impossible—but Seve¬ 
rn! kinds of Dinner-giving Snobs. 
For instance, suppose you, in the 
middle rank of life, accustomed to 
Mutton, roast on Tuesday, cold on 
Wednesday, hashed on Thursday, 
^c., with small means and a small 
establishment, choose to waste the 
former and set the latter topsy-turvy by giving entertainments 
unnaturally costly—you come into the Dinner-giving Snob class 
at once. Suppose you get in cheap made-dishes from the 
pastrycook's, and hire a couple of greengrocers, or carpet- 
beaters, to figure as footmen, dismissing honest Molly, ,who 
waits on common days, and bedizening your table (ordinarily 
' ornamented with willow-pattern crockery) with twopenny-half¬ 
penny Birmingham plate. Suppose you pretend to be xichtf 
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and grander tlmn you ought to be—you are a Dinner^giving 
Snobi And oh, 1 tremble to think how nutny and many a one 
will read this! 

A man who entertains in this way—and, alas, how few do 
not!—is like a fdlow who would borrow his neighbour's coat to 
make a show in, or a lady who flaunts in the diamonds from 
next door—a humbug, in a word, and amongst the Snobs he 
mu&t be set-down. 

A man who goes out of his natural sphere of society to ask 
T-ords, Generals, Aldermen, and other persons of fashion, but 
is niggardly of his hospitality towards his own equals, is a 
Dinner-giving Snob. My dear friend, Jack 'Fuftiiunt, for 
example, knows o/ie Lord whom be m<‘l at a w.ileringqilace; 
old Lord Mumble, who is as toothless as a three-months’-old 
baby, and as mum as an undertaki'r, and as dull as—well, we 
will not particularise, 'riirtimiit never has n dinner now but 
you this solemn old toothless patrician at the right hand of 
Mrs. Tufthiint—'f'ufthunt is a rhnner-giving Snob. 

Old Livermore, old Soy, old Chutney the East Indian 
Director, old Culler the Surgeon, &c,, — that society uf.old 
fogies, in fine, who give each other dinners round and round, 
and dine for the mere purpose of guttling—these, again, are 
Dinner-giving .Snobs. 

Again, my friend Lady MacScrcw, who has three grenadier 
flunkeys in lace round the t,able, and serves up a scrag-of- 
mutton on silver, and dribbles you out bad sherry and port by 
thimblefuls, is a Dinner-giving .Snob of the other sort; and 1 
confess, for iny pari, I would rather dine willi old Livermore or 
old Soy than with her Ladyship. 

Stinginess is snobbish. Ostentation is snobbish. Too great 
profusion is snobbish, 'ruit-hunting is snobbisli. But I own 
there arc people more snobbish than all those whose defects are 
above mentioned: viz., tho.st* individuals who can, and don't 
give dinners at all. The man without hospitality shall never .sit 
su6 iUdem trabibus with me. Let the sordid wretch go mumble 
his hone alone! 

What, again, is true hospitality ? Alas, my dear friends and 
broths Snobs! how little do we meet of it after all I Are the 
motives pure which induce your friends to ask you to dinner? 
This has often come acrass me. Does vour entertainer want 
something from you? For instance, I am not of a suspicious 
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turn ; but it is a fact that when Hookey is bringingHout a near 
workp he asks the cYitics all round to dinner; that when Walker 
has got his picture ready for the exhibition, he somehow grows 
exceedingly hospitable, and lias his friends of the press to a 
quiet cutlet and a glass of Sillcry. Old Hunks the miser, who 
died lately (leaving his money to his housekeeper) lived many 
years on the fat of the land, by simply taking down, at all his 
friends', the names and Cfiristian names of all the children. 
But though you may have your own opinion about the hospi¬ 
tality of your acquaintances; and though men who ask you 
from sordid motives are nmst decidedly Dinner-giving Snobs, it 
is best not to inquire into their motives too keenly. Be not too 
curious about the mouth of a gift-hor^e. After all, a man docs 
not intend to insult you by asking you to dinner. 

Though, for that matter, I know some characters about town 
who actually consider themselves injured and insulted if the 
dinner or the coinjiany is not to their liking. There is Guttleton, 
who dines at home off a shilling's-worth of beef from the cook- 
shop ; but if he is asked to dint* at a house where there are not 
peas at the end of May, or cucumbers in March along with the 
turbot, thinks himself insulted by being invited. “ Good Gcd! ’* 
says he, ‘*what the deuce do the Forkers mean by asking me 
to a family dinner? I can get mutton at home;” or, ‘*\^at 
infernal impertinence it is of the Sjx>oners to get entries from 
the pastrycook’s, and fancy that I am to be deceived with their 
stories about their French cook !" Then, again, there is Jack 
Puddington—I saw that honest fellow t’other day quite in a 
rage, because, as chance would have it, Sir John Carver asked 
him to meet the very same party he had met at Colonel Cramlcy'a 
the day before, and he had not got up a new set of stories to 
entertain them. Poor Dinner-giving Snobs! you don’t know 
what small thanks you get for all your pains and money ! How 
we Dining-out iSnobs sneer at your cookery, and poob-poob 
your old hock, and arc incredulous about your four-and-six- 
penny champagne, and know that the side-dishes of to-day are 
richatifis from the dinner of yesterday, and mark how certain 
dishes are whisked off the table untasted, so that th^ may 
figure at the banquet to-rnorrow. \Vlienever, for my part, I 
the head man particularly anxious to escamoiera. fricandeau ora 
bkmc-manger. J always call out, and insist upon massacring it 
with a spoon. All this sort of conduct makes one popular Witb 
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the tMnner'ghing Snobs. One friend of mine, I know, has 
made a prodigious sensation in good society, by announcing 
iLpropos of certain dishes when offered to him, that he never eats 
aspic except at Lord Tittup's, and that Lady Jiniiny's chef^ the 
only man in l^ondon who knows how to dress —Filet en serptn* 
Suprhne dt volaille aux trujfes, 

- >♦—— 

aiAPTHR xxvir. 

Dhmr-gh'ing Snobs further conuaered. 

If my friends would but follow tlie present prevailing fashion, I 
think they ought to give me a U*.stinionial for the paper on 
Dinner-giving Snobs, which 1 am now writing. What do you 
say now to a handsome coinforiable dinner-service of plate {not 
including plates, for I hold silver plates to be sheer wantonness, 
and would almost a^; soon think of silver tea-cups), a couple of 
neat teapots, a cofft^e-pot, trays, &c., with a little inscription to 
my wife, Mns. Snob ; and a Iialf-score of silver tankards for the 
little Snoblings, to glitter on the homely table where they pru'takc 
of their quotidian mutton ? 

If F^had my way, and my plans could be carried out, dinner- 
giving would increase as much on the one hand as dinner-giving 
Snobbishness would diniini.sh : —to my mind the n)o.st amiable 
part of the work lately published by my esteemed friend (if upon 
a very brief acquaintance he will allow me to call him so), Alexis 
Soycr, the Regenerator —what he (in Ins noble style.) would call 
the most succulent, savoury, and elegant passages—are those 
which relate, not to the grand lianquets and ceremonial dinners, 
but to his “ dinners at home.” 

The “dinner at home” ought to be the centre of the whole 
Sjrstenu of dinner-giving. Your usual style of meal - that is, 
plenteous, comfortable, and in its fierfuclion—should be that to 
which you welcome your friends, as it is that of which you par¬ 
take yourself. 

For, towards what woman in the world do I entertain a higher 
regard than towards the beloved partner of niy existence, Mrs. 
Snob? Who should have a grealCT place in my affections than 
ber ^ brothers (three or four of whom we arc pretty sure will 
■fevour us with their company at seven o’clock), on her angelic 
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roofer, my own valued mothor-in-law?—^for whom, ftnally, 
would T wish to cater more generously than for your very humble 
servant, the present writer? Now, nolx)dy supposes that the 
Birmingham plate is had out. the disguist^l carpet-beaters intro¬ 
duced to the exclusion of the neat parlour-maid, the miserable 
entries from the pastrycook's ordered m, and the children packed 

oHf {as it is supposed) to the 
, . nursery, but really only to 

f . S'i.'li'b': ('!!!!! the staircase, down which 

they slide during the dinner- 
liine, waylaying the dishes 
as they come out, and finger- 
ing ihc round bumps on the 
jellies, and the forced-meat 
balls in the soup,—nobody, 

[ say, supposes that a dinner 
at home is characterised by 
the horrible ceremony, the 
foolish makeshifts, the mean 
pomp and ostentation, which 
tlistinguish our banquets on 
grand field-days. 

Such a notion is monstrous. 

I would as soon think of 
having my dearest Bessy 
hitting opposite me in a tur¬ 
ban and bird of paradisic 
and showing her jolly mottled 
arms out of blond sleeves in 
her famous red satin gown : 
ay, or of having Mr. Toole' 
every day, in a white waist¬ 
coat, at my back, shouting, 
“ Silence faw the chair 1 ** 

Now, if this be the case ; if the Brummagem-plate pomp and 
the processions of disguised footmen are odious and foolish in 
everyday life, why not always ? Why sliould Jones and I, who 
are in the middle r.ink, alter the modes of our being to assume 
an ^clat which does not belong to us—to entertain our friends. 


nil 




who (if wc are worth anythipg and honest fellows at bottom) ate 
men of the middle rank too, who arc not in the least deceived by 
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onr temporaty splendour, and who play off exactly the^ame 
absurd trick upon us when they ask us to dine? 

If it lie pleasant to dine with your friends, as all persons with 
good stomachs and kindly hearts will, 1 presume, allow* it to be. 
it is-better to dine twice than to dine once. It is impossible for 
men of small means to be continually spending five-and-twenty 
or thirty sliilfings on each friend who sit's down to their table. 
People dine for less. I myself have seen, at my favourite Club 
(the Senior United Service), llih Grace the Duke of Wellington 
quite contented with tlie joint—one-and-three, and half-pint of 
sherry wine--nine ; and if his Grace, why not you and I ? 

This rule 1 have made, and found the benefit of. Whenever 
{ ask a couple of Dukes and a Marquis or so to dine with me, 
X set them down to a piece of beef, or a leg-of-mutton and 
ti'immings. The grandee.s thank yon for this simplicity, and 
apprcciald the .same. My dear Jones, ask any of those whom 
you have the honour of knowing, if such be not tlte case. 

I am fiir frcjin wishing that their Graces should treat me in a 
similar fashion, .‘^ple.mlour i.-, a part of their station, as decent 
comfort (let us trust), of yours anrl mine. Fate has comfortably 
appointed gold plate for some, and has bidden otliers content¬ 
edly to wear the wullow-iialtern. And In-ing perfectly coiilcnlcd 
(indeed humbly th.inkful - for lor.K around, O Jones, and see the 
niyriads wlio are not so forfunate), to wear honv.st linen, while 
iiiagnificos of the world an; adometl with cambric and jioint- 
lace, surely we ought to hold ns nu.s'‘nible, envious fools, those 
wretched Pcau.v 'Fibbs’s of society, who sport a lace dickey, and 
nothing bc.sidcs,—th<* po(^r silly jay.s, who ir.til a ijoacock’s 
feather behind them, and tliink to .simulate the gorgeous bird 
whose nature it is to .strut on palace-tcrraces, and to flaunt his 
magnificent fan-tail in the sunsliine ! 

ITlc jays with peacocks’ feathers are tlie Snobs of this world : 
and never, since the days of /XCsop, were tin y more numerous in 
any land than they are at present in this free country. 

How does this nio.<^t ancient apologue apply to the subject In 
band—the dinner giving Snob! ^ The imitation of the great is 
universal in this city, from the palaces of Kensinglonia and Bel¬ 
gravia, even to the remotest corner of Brunswick Square. Pea¬ 
cocks' feathers are stuck in the tails of most families. Scarce 
one of us domestic binls but imitates the lanky, pavonine stmt, 
and shrill, genteel scream. O jou misguided dinner-giving 
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Sno^t think how much pleasure you lose, and how much mis* 
chhsf^bu do with your absurd grandeurs and hypocrisies I You 
stu^ each other with unnatural forccd>meats, and entertain each 
other to the ruin of friendship (let alone health) and the destine* 
tion of hospitality and good-fellowship—you, who but for the 
peacock’s tail might chatter away so much at your case, and be 
so jovial and happy ! ' 

When a man goes into a great set company of dinner-giving 
and dinner-receiving Snobs, if he has a philosophical turn of 
mind, he will consider what a huge humbug the whole affair is: 
the dishes, and the drink, and the servants, and the plate, and 

the host and hostess, and the 
conversation, and the company, 
—the philosopher included. 

The host is smiling, and hob¬ 
nobbing, and talking up and 
<lown the table ; but a prey to 
secret terrors and anxieties, lest 
the wines he has brought up 
from the cellar should prove in- 
MifficieiU ; lest :i corked bottle 
siiould dc.stroy his calculations ; 
or our fiiend the carpet-beater, 
by making some fi/vue, should 
disclose his real quality of grecn- 
ijrocer, and show that he is not 
the family butler. 

'I'lie hostess is smiling reso¬ 
lutely through all the courses, 
smiling through her agony; 
though her heart is in the kitchen, 
and she is speculating with terror lest there be any disaster 
there. If the soujf^ should collapse, or if Wiggins does not 
send the ices in time—she feels as if she would commit suicide— 
that smiling, jolly woman! 

The children upstairs an.' yelling, as their maid is crimping 
their miserable ringlets with Iioi tongs, tearing Miss Emmy's 
hair out by the roots, or scrubbing Miss Polly's dumpy nose 
with mottled soap till the little wTctcb screams herself into fits. 
!l'he young males of the family are crijployed, as we have stated, 
in piratical exploits upon the landing-place. 
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The servants are not servants, but the before-mentioned retail 
tradesmen. 

The plate is not plate, but a mere shiny Birmingham lacquer; 
and so is the hospitality, and everything else. 

The talk is Birmingham talk. The wag of the party, with 
bitterness in bis heart, having just quitted his laundress, who 
is dunning him for her bill, is firing off good stories ; and 
the opposition VtTig is furious that he cannot get an innings. 
Jawkins, the great conversationalist, is scornful and indignant 
with the pair of them, because he is kept out of court. Young 
Muscadel, that cheap dandy, is talking Fashion and Almack's 
out of the Morning Post, and disgusting liis neighbour, Mrs. 
Fox, who reflects that she has never been there. T'he widow is 
vexed out of patience, because her daughter Maria has got a 
place beside young Cambric, the ijcnniless curate, and not by 
C'oloncl Gpldmore, the rich widower from India. The DfX'lor's 
wfe i.s sulky, because hho. has not been led out before the 
barrister's lady ; old Doctor Cork is grumbling at the wine, and 
Guttleton sneering at the cookery. 

And to think that all these people might be so happy, and 
easy, and friendly, were they brought together in a natural un- 
pretentious way, and but for an unhappy passion for peacocks' 
feathers in England. Gentle .shades of Marat and Robespierre! 
when I see how all the honesty of society is corrupted among us 
by the miserable fashion-worship, 1 feci as angry as Mrs. Fox 
just mentioned, and ready to order a general battue of peacocks. 


CHAPTER XXVIll. 

So\ne Continental Snobs, 

Now that September has come, and all our Parliamentary duties 
are over, perhaps no class of Snobs are in such high feather as 
the Continental Snobs. I w'atch these daily as they commence 
their migrations fre m the beach at I'olkestone. I ser* shoals of 
them depart (not perhaps without an innate longing too to quit 
the Island along w'ith those happy Snobs). Farewell, dear 
IHends, I say: you little know that the individual who regards 
you firom the beach is your friend and historiogntpher and 
brotb^. 
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? went to-day to see our excellent friend Snooks, on board the 
** Queen of the French ;" many scores of Snobs were tliere on the 
deck of that fine ship, marching forth in their pride and bravery. 
They will be at Ostend in four hours ; they will inundate 
Continent next week ; they will carry into far lands the famous 
image of the British Snob. I .shall not see them—but am with 
them in spirit; .ind indeed there is hardly a country in the 
known and civilised world in which th(;se eyes have not beheld 
them. 

I have seen Snobs, in pitilc coats and hunting-boots, scouring 
over the Carnpagna of Rome ; and have heard their oaths and 
their well-known slang in the galleries of the Vatican, and under 



the shadowy arches of tlie (‘oloiscum. I have met a Snob On a 
dromedary in the desert, and jncknicking under the Pyramid of 
Cheops. I like to think how many gallant British Snobs there 
are, at this minute of wiiling, pushing their hend.s out of every 
window in the courtyiu’d of “ Mcurice's " in the Rue de Rivoli; 
or roaring out, “Garsong, du pang," “Carson, du vang;" or 
swaggering down the Toledo at Naples ; or even bow many will 
l)e on the look-out for .Snooks on Ostend Pier,™ for .Snooks, and 
the rest of the Snobs on board the “ Queen of the French." 

IjQok at the Marquis of tJaniluis and his two carriages. My 
I-ady Marchioness conics on board, looks round with that happy 
air of mingled terror and iinpcalincnce which distinguislies her 
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ladyship, and rushes to her carriage, for it is impossible that^slie 
should mingle with the other Snobs on deck. There she .sits, 
and will be ill in private. l‘he strawberry leaves on her chariot- 
panels are engraved on her Ladyship's heart. If slie were going 
to heaven instead of to Ostend, I rather think she would expect 
to have des places riservies for her, and w’ould send to order the 
be^t rooms. A courier, with his money-bag of office round his 
Moulders—a huge scowling footman, whose dark pepper-and- 
salt lively glistens with the heraldic insignia of the Carabases— 
a brazen-looking, tawdry I’rcnch femme dc chamhre (none but a 
female pen can do Justice m that uonderful tawdry toilette of the 
lady’s-maid en 7vu'«/j.r) - and a njiser<iblc dame dc compaj^nie^ are 
ministering to the wants of her Ladyship and her King Charles’s 
spaniel. 'I'hey an- rushing to and fro with eau-de-Cologne, 
pocket-handkerchiefs, which are all fringe and cipher, and pop¬ 
ping mysterious cushions behind and before, .and in every avail¬ 
able corner of tlu‘ carnage. 

The little Marquis, her Imsband, is walking about the deck in 
a bew'ildered manner, wntb .a lean dauglitor on crich arm: the 
carroty-tufted hope of the family is .aheady smoking on llic fore- 
deck in a travelling costume checkt^d all over, and in little lacqucr- 
tipped jean boots, and a shirt cnibroulered with pink boa-con¬ 
strictors. What is it that gives ira\elling Snobs such a marvel¬ 
lous propensity to rush into a costume? Why should a man not 
travel in a coat, Hxc., but think proper to dress himself like a 
harlequin in mourning? .See, even young Aldermanbury, the 
tallow Vnerchant, who Ii.ls just stepped on board, has got a 
travelling-dro,ss gaping all over with pockets; and little 'Ibra 
Tapeworm, the lawyer's clerk out of the City, who ha^ hut lhre«‘ 
weeks' leave, turns out in gaii(;rs and a brand-new' shooting- 
jacket, and must let the moustaches grow on lus little snuffy 
upper lip, forsooth! 

Pompey Hicks i.s giving elaborate directions to his servant, 
and asking loudly, "Davis, w'here’s the dwessing-case?" and 
" Davis, you’d best hake the pistol-case into the cabin." Little 
Pompey travels vridi a dressing-case, and without a beard; whom 
fc* going to shoot with his pistols, w ho on earth can tell ? and 
what he is to do with his servant but wait upon him, I am at a 
loss to conjecture, 

topic at honest Nathan Houndsditch and his lady, and their 
little son. What a noble air of blazing conteniraeni illuminates 
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the (eatnres of those Snobs of Eastern race! What a toilette 
Houndsditeb's is! What tings and chains, what gold<headed 
canes and diamonds, what a tuft the rogue has got to his chin 
(the rogue! he will never spare himself any cheap enjoyment J). 
Little Houndsditch has a little cane with a gilt head and little 
mosaic ornaments—altogether an extra air. As for the lady, she 
is all the colours of the rainbow: she has a pink parasol with a 
white lining, and a yellow bonnet, and an emerald-gre,en shawl, 
and a shot*silk ptdisse; and drab boots and rhulxirb-colourcd 
gloves; and parti-colourcd glass buttons, exf^anding from the 
size of a fourpenny-piece to a crown, glitter and twiddle all down 
tlic front of her gorgeous costume. I have said bt;forc, I like'to 
look at “the Peoples” on their gala days, they are so pictu¬ 
resquely and outrageously splendid and happy. 

Yonder conics Captain Fhill: spick and span, tight and trim ; 
who travels for four or six months every year of his life ; who does 
not commit himself by luxury of raiment or insolence of demea¬ 
nour, but I think is as gn;at a Snob as any man oh board. Bull 
passes the season in London, sponging for dinners, and sleeping 
in a garret near his C'lub. Abroad, he has been everywhere; he 
knows the best wine at every inn in every eapital in Europe, 
lives with the best lOnglir.h company there; has seen every pal^e 
and picture-gallery from Madrid to Stockholm ; sjicaks an 
abominable hitle jargon of halba-dozcn languagcs^and knows 
nothing—nothing. Bull hunts tufts on the Continent, and is a 
^0^t of amateur courier. He will scrape acquaintance with old 
i 'arabas l^cfore they make Ostend ; and will remind his Lordship 
that he met him at Vienna twenty years ago, or gave him a glass 
'Of Schnajjjpis up the kighi. Wc have said Bull knows nothing! 
lic knows the birth, arms, and pedigree of all the Peerage, has 
poked his little eyes into every one of the carriages on board— 
their panels noted and their crests surveyed; he knows all the 
(Jonthiental stories of English scandal—how Count Towrowski 
•ran off with Miss Uaggs at Naples—how very thick Lady Smig- 
sinag was with young Cornichon of the P'rcnch Legation at 
Florence—the exact amount which Jack Deuceace won of Bob 
Greengoose at Daden—what it is that m<ade the Staggs settle on 
the Continent: the sum for which the O’Goggarty estates are 
mortgaged, &c. If he can’t catch a lord, he will hook on to a 
naronet. or else the old wretch will catcli hold of some beardless 
young stripling of fashion, and show him “ life” in various and 
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amiable and inaccessible quarters. Faugh! the old brute t If 
«he has every one of the vices of the most boisterous youth, at least 
he is comforted by having no conscience. He is utterly stupid, 
but of a jovial turn. Hc believes himself to be quite a respectable 
member of society: but perhaps the only good action he ever did 
in his life is the involuntary one of giving an example to be 
avoided, and showing what an odious thing m the social picture 
is that hgurc of the debauched old man who passes through life 
rather a decorous Silenus, and dies some day in his garret, alone, 
unrepenting, and unnoted, .save by his a.storiished heirs, who hnd 
that the dissolute old miser hn.s left money behind him. See I he 
is up to old Carahas already ! I told you he w'ould. 

Yonder you see the old Lady Mary MacScrcw, and those 
middle-aged young women her daughters; they are going to 
cheapen and haggle in Belgium and up the Rhine until they 
meet with a b<jarding-ht>use where tliey can live upon less 
board-wages than her Lrulyship p.iys her footmen. But .she 
will exact .and receive considerable respect from the British 
Snobs located in the watering-pl.icc which she selects for her- 
summer residence, being the daughter of the Earl of Haggis- 
toun. 'I'hat broad-shouldered buck, with the great whiskers 
and the cleaned white kid-gloves, is Mr, Phelim Clancy of 
Poldoodystown: he calls himself Mr. Dc Clancy ; he endeavours 
to disguise his native brogue with the richest superposition of 
English; and if you play at billiards or with him, the 

chances are lliat you will win the fir.st game, .and he the seven 
or eight games ensuing. 

That overgrown lady with the four daughters, and the young 
dandy from the University, her son, is Mrs* Kew.sy, thfc eminent 
barrister's lady, who would rather die than not be in the fashion. 
She has the " Peerage" in her carpet-bag, you may be sure; 
but she is altogether cut out by Mrs. Quod, the attorney's wife, 
whose carriage, with the apparatus of rumbles, dickeys, and 
imperials, scarcely yields in splendour to the Marquis of Cara- 
bas's own travelling-chariot, and whose courier has even bigger 
whiskers, and a la gcr morocco money-bag than the Marquis's 
own travelling gentleman. Remark her well: she is talking to 
Mr. Spout, the new Member for Jaw borough, who is going out 
to inspect the operations of the Zollverein, and will put somt: 
vety severe questions to Lord Palmerston next session upon 
England and her relations with the Prussian-blue tmde« the 
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NapleS'Soap trade, the German-tinder trade. &c. Spout will 
patronise King Ixopold at Brussels; will write letters from 
abrocad to the Jawlorough Independent; and in bis quality of 
Member du Parliamong Britannique^ will expect to be invite 
to a family dinner with every soveroigii whose dominions he 
honours with a visit during his tour. 

The next persort is-but hark ! the bell for shore is ringing, 

and, shaking Snooks's hand cordially, we rush on to the pier, 
waving him a farewell as the noble black ship cuts keenly 
through the sunny azure waters, bearing away tliat cargo of 
Snobs outward Inrund. 


CHAPI'HR XXIX. 

Conlinenlal Snobhery continued. 

We arc accustomotl to laugii at the French for their braggadocio 
propensities, and iiUolcrablc \anu> about “ la France, la gloirc, 
I’Enirwreur," and the like ; and yet 1 think in my heart that 
the Britisli .Snob, for coiict'ii and solf-sufficicncy and braggartisrn 
in his way, is witliout a parallel. 'I'here is always something 
uneasy in a 1*renchin.in’s c(jneeil. I lo brags with so much fury, 
shritiking, and gesticulation ~ ytrlls out ‘‘O loudly tli.at the Fran 9 ais 
is at the head of enilisaiion, the tiaitre of thought, &c.—that 
one can’t but sec the poor fellow has a lurking doubt in his own 
mind that he r not the wonder he professes to b<s 

About the Biitish Snob, on tlir contrary, there is commonly 
no noise, no bluster,/* but the calmness of profound conviction. 
We arc better than all the world ; we don't ((ue^tion the opinion 
at all: it's an axiom. And w hen a b'renehman bellows out, 
“La France, Monsieur, la France cst it la tete du mondc 
civiiisi5! ’’ we laugh good, natnrcdly at the frantic poor devil. 
Vi’e are the first-chop of the world ; we know the fact so well 
m our secret hearts, that a claim set up elsewhere is simply 
ludicrous. My dear brother reader, say, as a man of honour, 
if you arc not of this opinion. Do you think a Frenchman 
your equal ? You don't—you gallant British Snob—^you know 
you don’t: no more, perhaps, docs the Snob your humble ser¬ 
vant, brother. 

And 1 am inclined to think it is ^is conviction, and the 
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consequent bearing of the Englishman towards the foreigner 
whom he condescends to visit,—^this confidence of superioritf 
which holds up the head of the owner of every English hat-box 
from Sicily to St. Petersburg, that makes us so magnificently 
hated throughout Europe as wc are; this—more than all our 
little victories, and of which many Frenchmen and Spaniards 
have never heard—^this amazing and indomitable insular pride, 
which animates niy I-ord in his travelling-carriage as well jw 
John in the rumble. 

If you read the old Chronicle;, of the French wars, you find 
precisely the same character of the Englishman, and Henry V.*s 




I'm!!. 



people behaved with just the cool domineering manner of our 
gallant veterans of France and the PeninsuLa. Did you never 
hear Colonel Culler and Major Slasher talking over the war 
after dinner? or Captain Boarder describing his action with 
the 'Hndomptable '*? " Hang the fellows,” says Boarder, '* their 
practice was very g iod. 1 wrts beat off ihrt e times before I took 
her,” “Cuss those carabineers of kfilhaud’s!" says Slasher, 
“ what work they made of our light cavalry !" implying a sort 
of surprise that the Frenchmen should stand up against Britons 
at all} a good-natured wonder that the blind, mad, vain-glorious, 
brave poor devils should actually lja\e the courage to resist 
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an Englishman. legions of such Englishmen are patronising 
Europe at this rnoment, being kind to the Pope, or good- 
natured to the King of lloiland, or condescending to inspect 
the Prussian reviews. Wiien Nicholas came here, who reviews 
a quarter of a million of pairs of moustaches to his breakfast 
every morning, we took him ofif to Windsor and showed him 
two whole regiments of six or eight hundred Britons apiece, 
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with an air as much as to sav,—“There, my boy, look at Ma/, 
Tliosc are J^,nglis/ttnen, those arc, and your master whenever 
you please," as the nursery song says. The British Snob is long 
long past scepticism, and can afford to laugh quite good- 
humouredly at those conceited Yankees, or besotted little French¬ 
men. who set up as models of mankind. They forsooth ! 

I have been led into these remarks by listening to gn old 
follow at the Hotel du Nord, at Boulogne, and who is evidently 
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of the Slasher sort. He came down and seated himself at the 
breakfast-table, with a surly scowl on his salmon-coloured 
bloodshot face, strangling in a tight, cross-barred cravat; his 
linen and his appointments so perfectly stiff and spotless that 
everybody at once recognised him as a dcsir countryman. Only 
our port-wine and other admirable institutions could have pro¬ 
duced a figure so insolent, so stupid, so gentlemanlike. After 



WIGGINS AT ROIILOCNR. 

a while our attention was railed to liim by his roaring out, in 
a voice of plethoric fury, O! ” 

Everybody turned round at the '* O." conceiving the Colonel 
to be, as his countenance denoted him, in intense pain; but 
the waiters knew better and, instead of being alarmed, brought 
the Colonel the kettle. "O,” it appears, is the French for 
bot-water. The Colonel (though he despises it heartily) thinks 
speaks the language remarkaibly well. Whilst he was 
Hihausting his smoking tea, which went rolling and gurgling 
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down his throat, and hissing over the **hot coppers’* of that 
respectable veteran, a friend joined him, with a wisehed face 
and very black wig, evidently a Colonel too. 

The two warriors, waggling their old heads at each other, 
presently joined breakfast, and fell into conversation, and we 
Ijad the advantage of hearing about the old war, and some 
pleasant conjectures as to the next, which they considered 
imminent. They psha'd the Krench flf’ct; they t)Ooh-pooh*d 
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the French commercial nnrinc; they showed how, in a war, 

there would be a cordon (“ cordong, by-") of steamers along 

our coast, and *' by-, ’ rcculy at a minute to laud anywhere 

on the other shore, to give lh«* French as good a thrashing as 
they got in the last war, " by-In fact, a rumbling can¬ 

nonade of oaths was fired by the two veterans dunng the whole 
of their conversation. ». 

* There was a F'renchnian in the room, but as lie had not 
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been above tati yeais in London, of course het did not 5|>eak the 
language^ and lost the benefit of the conversation. But, O 
my Country!" said I to myself. " it’s no wonder that you are so 
beloved! If I were a Frenchman, how I would hate you! '* 
niat brutal, ignorant, peevish bully of an Englishman is 
showing himself in every city of Europe. One of the dullest 
creatures under heaven, he goes trampling l•'urope under foot, 
shouldering his way into galleries and cathedrals, and bustling 
into palaces with his buckram uniform. At church or theatre, 
gala, or picture-gallery, Ais face never varies. A thousand 
delightful sights before his bloodshot <'>es, and don't 

iiffect him. (‘oiinth'ss brilliant scenes of life and manners are 
shown him, but never move him. lie goes to ehurch, and 
calls the practices there degiacling and superstitious; as if 
kijf altar was the only one lh.it was acceptable. He goes to 
picture-g.'illcries, and is more ignorant about Art than .'i French 
shoeblack. Art, Nature pa^s, and there is no dot of admiration 
in his stupid eyes ; nothing moves him, except when a very great 
man conics his way, and then the rigid, proud, self-contidcnl, 
inflexible British Snob can be as humble .is a flunkey and as 
supple as a harlequin. 


CHAPTliU XX.K. 

lln^lish Sfiotfs on the Coniincnl. 

“What is the use of I.ord Rosse’s telescope?" my friend 
Panwiski exclaimed the other day. “ It only enables you to 
see a few hundred thousands of miles farther. W'hat were 
thought to be mere nebul.v, turn out to be ino.st perceivable 
starry systems ; and beyond thes-c, you see other nebiil:e, which 
a more fjowcrful glass will show to be stars, again ; and so they 
go on glittering and winking away into eU rnily.” With which 
nay friend Pan, he.iving a great sigh, as if confessing his inability 
to look Infinity in the face, .sank lack ru'igned, and swallowed 
a large bumper of claret. 

I {who, like other great men, have but oiu: idea) thought to 
myself, that as the stars arc, so are the Snobs. - the more you gaze 
upon those luminaries, the more you behold—now nebulou-sly 
congregated—now faintly distinguishable—now brightly defined 
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—^until they twinkle off in endless blazes, and fade into the 
immeasurable darkness. 1 am but as a child playing on the 
sea-shore. Sonic telescopic philosopher will arise one day, 
some great Snoliononier, to find the laws of the great science 
"which we are now merely playing with, and to define, and Settle, 
and classify that which is at present but vague theory, and loose 
though elegant assertion. 

Yes: a single eye cnji but trace a very few and simple 
varieties of the enormous universe of Snobs. 1 sometimes 
think of appealing to the public, and calling together a congress 
of savans, such as met .at Southampton—ejich to bring bis 
contributions and read his paixir on the Great Subject. For 
what can a single poor few do, even w ith the subject at present 
in hand? Fnglish Snobs on the ('ontinent—though they are 
a hundred thousand tirnos less numerous than on their native 
island, yet even these few xire too many. One can only fix a 
stray one here and lln;re. The individuals an; caught—the 
thousands eseaix*. I have noted down but three whom I have 
met witli in my walk thi^ morning through lliis pleasant marine 
city of Iknilognc. 

There is the JCnglish Raff Snob, that frequents esfamineis and 
; who is heard yelling, “ We won't go home till morn¬ 
ing ! ’’ and startling the midnight echoes of quiet Continental 
towns with shrieks of Jsngle h slang. The boozy unshorn wretch 
is seen hovi*ring round <iuays as packets arrive, and tippling 
drams in inn-bars where hi; gets cremt. He talks French with 
slang familiarity; he and liis like quite pc'ople the debt-prisons 
on the Continent. He play.s pool at the billiard-hou.scs, and 
may be seen engaged at can Is aiuJ tloinnvxs of forenoons. 
His signature is to l)e seen on countless bills of exchange; it 
bi'longcd to an honourable family once, very likely; for the 
ICnglish Raff most probably began by being a gentleman, and 
has a fiithei' over the water who is asliaincd to ht?ar his name. 
Ho has cheated the old * governor" repeatedly in better days, 
.ind swindled his sisters of thi'ir portions, and lobbed his 
younger brothers. Now he is living on his wife's jointure : she 
is hidden away in some dismal garret, patching shabby finery 
and cobbling up old clothes for her children—the most mise* 
rable and slatternly of women. 

Oi sometimes the poor woman and her daughters go about 
dniidly, giving lessons in hhighsh and music, or do embroidery 
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fttid work tinder-hand, to purchase the means for the pot-au^fen; 
while Raff is swaggering on the quay, or tossing off glasses of 
cognac at the cafi. The unfortunate creature has a child still 
every year, and her constiint hypocrisy is to try and make her 
girls t^lieve that their father is a rcs|x!ctable man, and to huddle 
him out of the way when the brute comes home drunk. 

Those poor ruined souls get together and have a society <rf 
their own, the which it is very iiffecting to watch—those tawdry 
pretences at gentility, those flimsy attempts at gaiety: those 
woeful sallies ; that jingling old piano ; 
oh, it makes the heart sick to see and 
hear them. As Mrs. Raff, with he" 
comp*iny of pale d.iughicrs, gives a 
penny tea to Mrs. Diddler, they talL 
abtiut bygone times and* the tine so¬ 
ciety they kept; and they smg feeblf 
songs out of tattered old music-books , 
and while eng-uged in this sort 
entertainment, in comes Captain Raft 
with bis greasy hat on one side, and 
straightway the whole of the dismal 
room reeks with a mingled odour of 
smoke and spirits. 

Has not everybody w'ho has lived 
abroad met Captain Raff? His name 
is proclaimed, every now and tlien, by 
Mr. Sheriff’s Oflicer Hemp ; and about 
Boiougne, and Paris, anrl Brussels, 
there arc so many of his sort that T will 
lay a wager that 1 shall be accust'd of 
gross personality for showing him up. 

Many a less irreclaimable villain is transported : many a more 
honourable man is at present at the treadmill , and although 
we arc the noblest, greatest, most religious, and most moral 
people in the world, I would still like to know where, except 
in the United Kingdom, debts arc a matter of joke, and nraklng 
tradesmen “suffer' a sport th.at gentlemen own to? It is 
dishonourable to owe money in France. You never hear people 
in other parts of Europe brag of their swindling; or see a piison 
in a large Continental town w'hich is not more or less peopled 
with English rogues. 
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A Still mote loathsome atitl dangerous Snob than the above 
transparent and pa!!>5ive scamp, is frequent on the continent of 
Europe, and my young Snob friends who are travelling thither 
should be especially warned against him. Captain Legg is a 
genlleinan, like Raff, though perhaps of a lieUer degree. He 
has robbed his family too, but of a great deal more, and has 
boldly dishonourerl bil’n for thousands, where Raff has been 
boggling over the cluni'^y comeyance of a ton-pound note, 
l-egg is always at tlr; best inn, with the fmebt w.iistcoats and 
moustaches, or tearing about in the flashest of biitzkas, while 
poor Raff is iipsifynig lnni''elf with spirits, and smoking cheap 
tobacco. It is amazing lo think that I.egg, so often shovrn up, 
and known everywhi’n*. is flourislnng yet. He would .sink into 
utter ruin, but for the con>'l:int and ardent love of gentility that 
distinguishes the Knglisli .Snob. T'horc ;s many a young fellow* 
of the niichlle classes who must know Ta'gg lo lie a rogue and a 
cheat; and yet from his desire to bt* m the fashion, and his 
admiration of up lop sw* IL, and from his ambition lo air him- 
silf by the suit' of a l-oul '^ son. will lot I.egg make an income 
out of him ; conleiil to pay. so long as he can enjoy that society. 
Many a worthy fatle'r of a lamily, when he hears that his son is 
riding about with Captain I-cgg, Lord Lev.-int’-s son, is rather 
pleased that yourig Ilopelul should be in such good company. 

Ia*gg and his fncnfl, Major Macer, in.ike professional tours 
through l-aiiope, and are lo l)e found at the right pkaces at the 
right linn. La-t year 1 hi'ard how my young acquaintance. 
Mr, Mu/t, from Oxford, going to see a Jittlc life at a Carnival 
ball at Laris, was accosted by an KriglLsliman who did not 

know a word of ilu- d-d language, and he-aring Muff speak 

it so admirably, licgged liiin to interpret to a waiter with whom 
there was a dispute .about refreshments. It was quite a comfort, 
the stranger said, to xsee an honest English face ; and did Muff 
know where there was a good place for supper? So those two 
went to supper, and wlio should com<.‘ in, of all men in the world, 
but Major Mact^r? And so I .egg introduced Macer, and so 
there ainic on a little intimacy, and three-card loo, &c. &c. 
Year after year scores of Muffs, in variou.s places in the world, 
are victimised by I.egg and Macer. 'J*he story is so stale, the 
trick of .seduction so entirely old and clumsy, that it is only a 
wonder people can be taken in any more: but the temptations 
of vice and gentility together are too much for young E'ngli^ 
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Snobs, and those simple young victims an; caught fresh every 
day. Though it is only to be kicked and cheated by men of 
fashion, your true British Snob will present himself for the 
honour. 

I need not allude here to that very common Brili'^h Snob, who 
makes desperate efforts at Ixjcoming intimate with the great 
Continental aristocracy, such ns old Rolls, the bnker, who has 
set up his quarters in the l’'aubourg Saint Germain, and will 
receive none but ( 'arli.sts, and no Kicncli gentleman under the 
rank of a Marquis. We can all of us laugh at //iaf fellow's jire- 
tensions well enough—wc who tremble belon* a great man of 
our own nation. Hut, a*? you say. my brave and honest John 
Hull of a Snob, a Freneh Marqms of twenty descents is very 
different from an Kngie-h Peer ; and a pack of beggarly (.German 
and Tt,alian Fuer'-ten and Principi iiwaken tlu* .scorn of an 
honest-minded Briton. Hut our anvtoenuy!—that's a very 
different matter. 'I’hyy art* the real leaders of the world—the 
real old onginal-and-no luistak** nobility. C)ff with your cap, 
Snob ; down on your knees, Sntib, and tnichle. 


ciiAPTi'K \xxr. 

On •:n)nr Country Snobs. 

I RED of tile tov»n, whore the .sight 
of tb«' closed shutters of the nobility, 
my friends, makes iny heart sick in 
iny walks; .ifraid almost to sit in 
those vast I’.all Mall s^Jilucles, tlic 
< 'lubs, and of annoying tiie Club 
waiters, who might, 1 lliought, lx* 
going to slioot in the country but 
for me, 1 determined on a brief tour 
in the province'., ,aiid paying some 
visits in the country which were long 
due. 

My fir^l vi:,it was to my friend 
Major Homo (II. H. of the Horse 
Marines), in Mangelwurzelshire. The Major, in his little 
phaeton, was in waiting to take me up at the station. The 
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vehicle was not certainly splendid, l3Ut such a carriage as would 
accommodate a plain man (as Ponto said be was) and a nume¬ 
rous family. We drove by beautiful fresh Acids and green 
hedges, through a cheerful PInglish landscape: the high-roadr 
as smooth and trim as the way in .a nobleman's park, was 
charmingly chequered with cool shade and golden sunshine. 
Rustics in snowy smock-frocks jerked their hats off smiling as 
we passed. Children, with cheeks os red as the apples in the 
orchards, boblx;d curtseys to us at the cottage doors. Blue 
church spires rose here and there in the distance; and as the 
buxom gardener’s wife opened the while g.'ite at the M.ajor's 
little ivy-covered lodge, ;ind we drove through the neat planta¬ 
tions of firs and evergreens, up to the bouse, my bosom felt a 
joy and elation which 1 thought it was imixjssible to experience 
m the smoky atmosphere of a town. Here,” I mentally ex¬ 



claimed, "is; all peace, pleniy, h.i[)pirk'^s. Here! shall be rid 
of Snobs. 'I'here c.jn be nonr in this charming .\rc.adian spot.” 

Stripes, the Major’s man (formerly corporal in his gallant 
corps), rtjceivetl my portmanteau, and an elegant little present, 
which I had brouglii from town as a pcace-offcring to Mrs. 
Ponto; viz., a cod and oysters from Urove’s, in a hamper 
about the size of a coihn. 

Ponto’s house (“The Evergreens” Mrs, P. has christened 
it) is a perfect Paradise of a place. It is all over creepers, and 
bow-windows, and verandahs. A wavy lawn tumbles up and 
down all round it, with flower-beds of wonderful shapes, and 
zigzag gravel walks, and beautiful but damp shrubberies of 
myrtles and glistening laurustincs, which have procured it its 
change of name. It was called Little Bullock's Pound in old 
I>ocior Ponlo’s time. I had a \icw of the pretty grounds, and 
the stable, and the adjoining village and church, and a great 
park beyond, from the windows of the bedroom whither Ponto 
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conducted me. It was the yellow bedroom* the freshest and 
pleasantest of bedehaixibers; the air was fragrant with a larg« 
bouquet that was placed on the writing-Uible ; the linen was 
Iragrant with the lavender in which it had been laid : the chintz 
bangings of the bed and the big sofa were, if not fragrant with 
flower^, at least painted all over with them; the penwiper on 
the table was the imitation of a double dahlia; and there was 
accommodation for my watch in a sunflower on the mantelpiece. 
A scarlet-leaved creeper came curling over the window's, through 
which the setting sun was ixniring a flood of golden light. It 
was all flowers and freshness. Oh. how unlike those black 
chimney-pots in St, Alban’s Place, T.ondon, on which these 
weary eyes are accustomed to look. 

** It must be all happiness here, Ponlo," said I, flinging 
myself down into the snug and inhalhig such a delicious 

draught of country air as all the tmllcjli'urs of Mr. Atkinson's 
shop cannot impart i<» any the nm.^t e.xpt'nslve pocket-hand¬ 
kerchief. 

** Nice place, isn’t it " .said Ponto. ' ‘ Quiet and unpretending. 
I like everything quiet. You’ve not brought your valet wiili 
you? Stripes will arrange your drcssing-things ; ” and that 
functionary, entering at the same time, proceeded to gut my 
portmanteau, and to layout the .jiack kerseymeres, "the rich 
cut velvet Genoa waistcoat,” the white choker, and other polite 
articles of evening costume, with great gravity and despatch. 
" A great dinner-party,” thinks I to myself, seeing these pre¬ 
parations (and not. perhaps, dispU'ased at the idea that some ol 
the best people in the neighbourhood were coming to sec me). 
"Hark, there's the first bell ringing!" said Ponto, moving 
away; and, in fact, a clamorous harbinger of vk-tuals began 
clanging from the stable turret, and announced the agreeable 
fact that dinner would appear in half-nn-hour. "If the dinner 
is as grand as the dinner-bell," thought I, "faith, I'm in good 
quarters ! ” and had leisure, during the half-hour’s interval, not 
only to advance my own person to the utmost polish of elegance 
which it is capable c receiving, to admire the pedigr* e of the 
Pontos hanging over the chimney, and the Ponto crest and arms 
emblazoned on the wash-hand basin and jug, but to make a 
thousand reflection.s on the happiness of a country life—upon the 
i^ocent friendliness and cordiality of rustic intercourse ; and to 
for an opportunity of retinng, like Ponto, to my own fields, 

R 
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to iny own vine and fig-tree, with a placcns uxor in my domus, 
and a hulf-score of sweet young pleciges of affection sporting 
round my fxiternal knee. 

Clang ! At the end of the thirty minutes, dinner-bell number 
two ptMlc'd ft(»Tn the adjacent turret. I hastened downstairs, 
f‘xp‘ciing find a scon* ot healthy country folk in the drawing¬ 
room. rhere was only or>c perwn there; a tall and Roman- 
nosed lady, gli.->lLTing over with bugles, in deep mourning. She 
rose, advaiieetl two made .a majestic curtsey, during which 

.ill the bugles in h'*r awful heail drcss began to twiddle and 
(juiver—and ihe'n said, “Mr, Snob, wc are very happy to sec 
you at tin; Kvcrgret ns," and heaved .1 great -‘’igh, 

'rhis, th'.'ii, w.is Mrs. Major I’oiito; to whom, making my 
very best bovv, 1 ri'phed, that I was vay proud to make her 
acquaintance, as also th.it of ‘•o ehanuing a place as the Ever¬ 
greens. 

Another sigh. “We are distantly related, Mr. ISnob,” said 
slie, sh.aking her rnelancholv head. '* Poor dear I.ord Rubadud.” 

“ Oh ' " -aid I ; not knowing wh.it the deuce Mrs. Major Ponto 
me.ani. 

“ Majot fVmto tuld rn-* that you were of the Leicestcrshiir 
Snobs , ,i very old family, and related to Lord Snobbington, who 
married L.aura Kiibridub, who is a cousin of mine, as was her 
jxjor dear f.iihe.r, for whmn we .are mourning. What a seizure ! 
only .sixty ihri'o, myl ap»)plcxy quite unknown until now in our 
family! In hfeweiarein denih, Mr. Snob. Doc:^ Lady Snob- 
hington luar the depiivation well?" 

“Why. really, m.r.iin, I- I don't know," I lepJied, more and 
more confustd. 

As she w.^s speaking 1 heard a .sort of by which wdl- 
known sound 1 was .iwaie that .somelx)ily was opening a IxJttle 
of wine, .and Ponio eiuerod. m .1 huge while neckcloth, and a 
rather shabby bhu k suit. 

“My love," kfrs. .Mnior Ponto s;iid to lier husband, “wc 
were talking of our eou-in pivir dear Ixird Rubadub. His 
death lias placed suin'* of the first families in KngJand in mourn¬ 
ing. Does 1 .ady Rubadub keep the house in Hill Street, do you 
kneav?” 

I didn't know ; but I *^11(1. ' I believe she does," at a venture; 
and. looking down to the drawmg-ioom table, saw the inevit¬ 
able, almminable, maniaeal, absurd, disgusting “ Peerage" open 
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on the table, interleaved \kith annotations, and open at the 
article “ Snobbington. ” 

** l^nncr is sen’ed," says Stripes, flinging open the door; and 
I gave Mrs. Major Ponto rny arm. 


ClIAiaiZll XXXII. 

A Vifit to wne Couvtry Stiohs, 

Of the dinner to whu h «<• now •^at eluwn, I am not going to be 
a scA’ere ciiuc. 'Phe mahtJK.iny I hold to he inviolable; but 
thi-j 1 will say, that I jireler j.heiry 10 Mar'^ala when I can gel it, 
and the latter wa*. the wine of wlm h 1 have no doubt I he.ard 
the '' t loop ” jud Indore, tlinnei. Nor was it particularly good of 
Its kind ; however, Mrs M.i)or Ponto did not rviilently know 
die difference, for 'iln* calhsl ilic lujinir Arnotilillado ihiring the 
whole of the repast, and drank hut hall a gla.'s of it, Ic.iving the 
rett for the Major and his gue.sl. 

Stripe'* was in the livery ol the Ponto family—a thought 
‘.iibby. but gcagtous in tlx* e\ircme—lots of magnificent 
‘iriitfd lace, and livery huttona of .1 very not.ihle si/e. '1 he 
i *nest fellow's harids, 1 remarked, wi're very large and black; 
' a fine odour ol tlie siahle was wafted about the room as he 
cvl to and fro in hi.^ nunistrntion. I should hii\e preferred 
can inaid'SerMuit, hut the sensations of Londoners are too 
pcihaps on these subjects ; and a laithful John, after all, 
more gcnloel. 

iTom the circunist.inces of the dinner Ix'ing ronifKi^ed of 
'i'g’s head mock-turtle soup, ot pig's fry and roast |^ih& of jxirk, 

'i am led to imagine th.il one of Ponto's black llanii>shires had 
•tjcn sacrificed a sliort time previous to my \i''it. It was an 
<ceUent and comfort.ahle represt ; only then* jc^i rather a same¬ 
ness in it, certainly. I made a sirniiar remark the next day. 

During the dinner Mrs. Ponto aFked me many questions regard¬ 
ing the nobility, my "datives. “When l.ady Angelina Skeggs 
woHQld come out ? and if the countess her mamma ” (this was said 
with much archness and hc-hc-ing) “Mill wore that extraordinary 
purple hair-dye ? " " Whether my Lord t iuttlelmry kept, besides 
his French chef, and an English cordcn-bleu for the roasts, 
ah Italtan for. the confectionery?" “Who .ittf-ndpd at I..ady 
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Clapperclaw's convcirsazioni ?" and ** whether Sir John Cham- 
f»giton*s ’ Thursday Mornings* were pleasant?” “Was it true 
that Lady Carabos. wanting to pawn lier diamonds, found that 
they were paste, and that the Marquis had disposr*d of them 
beforehand?” '*'How was it that Snufifin, the great tobacco- 
merchant, broke off the marriage which was on the tapis between 
him and their second daughter ; and was it true that a mulatto 
lady c.'iinc over from the Havannah and forbade the match?" 

*• Uix)n my word, Madam," 1 had begun, and was going on 
to say that I didn't know one svord about ail these matters 
which seemed 5,0 to interest Mrs. Major Ponto, when the Major, 
giving me a tread or stutnp with his large foot under the tabic, 
said— 

“('ome, come, Snob my boy, we are all tiled, you know. 
Wc knoiv you're one of the fashionable people about town : we 
saw your name at Lady Clapperclaw's soirdcs, and the Cham¬ 
pignon breakfasts; and as for the Rubadubs, of course, as 
relations "- 

** Oh, of course, I dine then* twice a week,” I said ; and tlien 
I renu*nib«'red that my cousin, Humphry Snob, of the Middle 
Temple, /s a great frequenter of genteel societie.s, and to have 
seen his name in the Mominji; Post at the tag-end of several 
pai'ty hbt:-.. So, taking the hint, 1 am a‘jhamecl to say I indulged 
Mrs. Major Ponto with a deal of information about the first 
families in Kngland, such as would astonish those great person¬ 
ages if they knew it. 1 described to her most accurately the 
three reigning lx*aulics of last season at Almack's; told her in 

confidence that bis (jrace the D-of \V-was going to be 

married the day after his Statue was put up: that his (irace the 

D -of Df — was also alx>ut to load the fourth daughter of 

the Archduke Stephen to the hymeneal altar:—and t^ed to 
her, in a w'ord, just in the stjlc of Mrs. Gore's last fashionable 
novel 

Mrs. Major was quite liscinated by tliis brilliant conversation. 
She began to trot out scraps of French, just foi all the world 
a.s they do in the novels; and kissed her Ivind to me quite 
graciously, telling me to come .soon to caffy, pu de AfmicJk 
o with which she tripped off like an elderly fairy. 

“Shall 1 open a bottle of port, or do you ever drink such a 
thing as hollands .\nd water?" says Ponto, looking ruefully at 
me. 'I'his jwas a very different style of thing to what 1 bad been 
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led to €zpect from him at our smoking-room at the club: v^hcre 
he swaggers about his horses and bis cellar: and slapping me 
on the sliouldcr used to say, Come down to Mangclwurzel^irc, 
Snob niy boy. and I'll give you as good a day's .shooting and 
jis good a gloss jof claret as any in the county.”—“ Well,” I 
said, '* 1 like bollands much better than port, and gin even better 
than bollands.” This was lucky. It wa^ gin; and Stripes 
brought in hot water on a splendid plated tray. 

The jingling of a harp and piano .soon announced that Mrs. 
Ponto's pu <//-• Afuiiik had rommonceil, and the smell of 
the stable again mtering the ihning-rcxnn, in the fjerson of 
Stripes, .summoned us to iii^v and lh(‘ lillle concert. She 
beckoned me wiifi a winning smile to thi' .sola, on which she 
fnade room for tim*. and where wr command a fine view of 
the backs of the young Udit-'. wlio were performing the musical 
entcrtamnient. Wry broad liacks they were loo, strictly 
according to the prcs<‘r)t modt. for crinoline or it.s substitutes is 
not an expensive luxury, nntl yramg jxiople in the country can 
afford to be m the fasliion at very tntlmg charges. Miss Kmily 
I^onto at the piano, and her iiaer Maria at that .somewhat 
expkxled inslrumenl the harp, were in light blue dresses that 
lCK.>kcd all flounce, and .spread out like Mr. (ircen’s balloon 
when inflated. 

•’ Brilliant touch Emily has—wh.u a fine arm Maria’s is," 
Mrs, Ponto remarked good iuiturerlly, pointing out the merits 
of her daughters, and waving her own arm in siicli a way ;ls to 
show' tliat she was not a little satisfied with the beauty of that 
memlier. I observed she hml aliout nine bracelets and bangles, 
consisting of chains and padlocks, the M.ijor’s miniature, and ,a 
variety of brass serpents waih fiery ruby or tender turquoise 
eyes* w'rithing up to her elbow almost, in the most profuse 
contortions. 

"You recognise tho.se polkas? Tiiey were playeil at Devon¬ 
shire House on the 23 fl of July, the day of the grand fete." So 
I said yes—I knew 'cm quite mtim.'ilcly ; and Lwgan wagging my 
htMd if in acknow’ ^dgment of those old friends. 

* When the performance was concluded, 1 had the felicity of a 
presentation and conversation witii the two nil and scraggy 
Miss Pontos; and Miss Wirt, the govcnie.ss. sal down to enter¬ 
tain us with variations on *‘.Sich ,a geltin' up Stairs.” They 
were tktermined to be in the fashion. 
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For the performance of the ** Gettin* up Stairs," *1 have no 
other name but iliat it was a s/unner. First Miss Wirt, with 
great deliberation, played the original and l>e;iiitifur melody, 
cutting it, as it were, out of the instrument, and firing off each 
note so loud, clear, and shar]). that 1 am sure ^tripes must have 
heat'd it in the stable. 

*'Wbal a finger!” says Mrs. I’onto; and indeed it was a 
finger, as knotted os a turkey’s rlriirnstick, and splaying all 
over the piano. When she had banged out the tune slowly, 
she liegan a different manner of " Gcitm’ up Stairs," and did so 
with a fury and .swiftness <iuite ineredible. She spun upstairs; 
she whirled upstairs ; she gallofX'd upstairs ; she rattled up¬ 
stairs ; and then having got the tune to the top landing, as it 
were, she hurled it down again shrieking to the lx>ttoni floor, 
where it sank in a crash as if exhausted by the brealhles.s rapidity 
of the descent. 'J'hen Miss Wirt played the " Gettin' up Stairs" 
with the most pathetic and ravishing solemnity ; plaintive moans 
and sobs issued from the keys you wept and trembled as you 
were gettin* up .stairs. Miss Wirt's hands seemed to faint and 
wail and die in variations ; again, and she went up with a savage 
clang and rush of tnimpots, .is if Miss Wirt was storming a 
breach , and althougli I know nothing of inu.sic, as I sat and 
listened with riiy month ojieii to this womlerlul display, my 
grew cold, and I wondered the wimlows did not crack and the 
chandelier start out of the beam at the sound of this eiu-thquake 
of a piece tjl nm‘-ic 

“Glorious ere, It lire ! Knt.she?” said Mrs ronto,—“Squirtz's 
favourite pupil-inestimable to have siu h .i creature. ]..ady 
('arabas woiiUl givi* her eyts for her I A prodigy of accomplish¬ 
ments ! Thank you, Miss Wirt!' —.And llie young ladies gave 
a heave arul a gasp of admiration—a dt'cp-lircalhing gushing 
sound, such as you lu^ar at church when the sermon conics to a 
full slop. 

Miss Wirt put lu'r two great double-knuckled hands round a 
waist of her two jmpib, and said. "My dear children, 1 hope 
you will be able to [day it soon as well as your poor tittle 
governess. When 1 lived w'ith the Dun-sinane.*:. it was tlie dear 
Duchess's favourite, and Lady barbam and Lady Jane Macbeth 
learned it. It was while hearing Jane play that, I remember, 
that dear Lord Castletoddy first fell in love with her; and, 
'ibough he is but .iii Irish Peer, with not more than fifleea 
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thousand a year, I persuaded Jane to have him. Do you know 
Castlctoddyi Mr. Snob?—round towers—sweet i»lacc~-counly 
Maya Old Ix>rd Castletoddy (the present T^rd was then T^ord 
Inishowan) was a most eccentric old man —they say he was mad. 
I heard his Ko 3 ral Highin*.ss the pcxir dear i)uke of Sussex- - 
{stick a man, my dears, but, alas! addicted to smoking!)— 1 
hucud His Royal Highness say to the Marquis of Anglesey, ‘ 1 
am sure Castletoddy is mad !' but InL-^howan w.isn't in marry¬ 
ing my swix't Jane, though the dear t hild had but licr ten 
thousand poiind.s /aur to/t/ /” 

“Most invaliialilc person,” whispered Mi>.. Major I’onto to 
me. “lias lived in the very highest ‘oeiely.” and J, who 
have Ix^en accustomed to «;ee governe .' es liullied in the world, 
was delighted to find thi> one ruling die ro.ist, .'nd to think 
that even the niaje‘'lic Mrs. Ponlo bent l)elc>re ht:r. 

As for my pipe, so to s}>eak, it went out at once, I hadn't 
a word to say against n woninn who wa-. iniirnaie with every 
Duchess in tlie Ked liook. She wasn’t ilie i<)-cliud, but she 
had been near it. She had rubbed shouhl'Ts with the great, and 
about these wr talked all tlie evening inei -'sanily, .and about the 
fashions, and about the C!ouil until bed-tiine came. 

"And are there Snobs in this Kly'-ium^" 1 exclaimed, jump¬ 
ing into the lavender- jktI limed l» d. IVuilo’-s .snoring boomed 
from the neightjouring bedroom in rt ply. 


CIIAPThK XXXIII. 

On some Countty Snobs. ^ 

Something like a Journal of the proceedings at the Kvergreens 
may be interesting to those foreign reader-) of Punch who want 
to know the customs of an Knglisli gentleman'.s family and 
household. There's plenty of lime to keeji tin* joutn.al. f'iano 
Strumming begins ■’t six o’clock in the morning ; it lasts till 
breakfast, with but a minute's intermission, when the instrument 
changes hands, and Miss Emily jiraciiies in place of her sister 
Miss Maria. 

In fact, the confounded in.siminent never stops; when the 
young ladies are at their k*sson.s, Mia.s Wirt hammers away at 
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those Stunning variations, and keeps her magnificent finger in 
exercise. 

m. 

1 asked tins great creature in what other branches of education 
she instructed her pupils ? *' 'llic modern languages," says she 
modestly; '‘French, (fcrnian, Spanish, and Italian, Latin and 
the rurliinents of Greek if desired. i'Lnglish, of course; the 
practice of Llocutiou. Geography, and Astronomy, and the Use 



i>f the Glolics, Algebra (Inu oiuy as far a.^ quadratic equations); 
fur the poor ignorant femah-. you know, Mr. Snob, cannot te 
t'S|jecled to know cvcrytlnng. Amnrnt ami Modern History no 
>oung woman ciiu Ih» wiiliout: and of llnrse I make niy beloVcd 
pupils /f’l/tr/ tnisiresses. Itotany. Geology, and Mineralogy, 1 
consider as arnuseincnts. And w ilh tlvoic 1 assure you we manage 
to pA-iS the days at the ICvergrecns not unpleasantly.", 

Only these, thought I—what an education! But I loolced 
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in one of Mis$ Ponto's manuscript song-books and found five 
faults of French in four words; and in a waggish mood asking 
Miss Wirt whether Dante Algiery was so called because he was 
bovn at Algiers, received a smiling answer in the affirmative, 
which made me rather doubt about the accuracy of Miss Wirt’s 
knowledge. 

When the above little morning occupations are concluded, 
these unfortunate young women perform what they call Calis- 
thenic Exercises in the garden. 1 saw them lo-day without any 
crinoline, pulling the garden-roller. 

Dear Mrs. Ponto was in the gard<*n too, and as limp q.s her 
daughters; in a faderl bandeau of liair, in a hatteral bonnet, 
in a holland pinafore, in pattciis, <in a bioken chair, .snipping 
leaves off a vine. Mr*;. I’onto incaiinreij many yards about in 
an evening, Yo heavens! wiiat a guy she is in that skeleton 
morning costume! 

Ik'sideb Strip«.-s, they keep a In^y called 'Phomas or 'I'unimus. 
Tummus works in the garden or about the pigsiy and stable ; 
Thomas wears a p.agc’s costume of o^lptiv^^ buttons. 

When auytxjdy calls, and Stripes is out of the way. Tuinmas 
flings himself like mad into T’lioinas’s clothes, and comc.s out 
metamorphosed like Harlequin in the pantomime. To-day, as 
Mrs. T*. was cutting the graix--vinc, .4S the young ladies were at 
the roller, down comes Tummus like a roaring whirlwind, with 
“ Missus, Missus, thert‘.’s company roomin'!" Away scurry the 
young ladies from ilic roll«T, down comes Mrs. P. from the old 
chair, off flies I'ninmus to change hi.s clothes, and in an incredibly 
short space of time Sir John Hawbuck, iny f^dy Hawbuck, 
and Master Hugh Hawbuck arc introduced into the garden 
with brazen clfroniery by 'I’homns, who says, " Please Sir Jan 
and iny l.,ady to walk this jear way: / ktuno Missus is in the 
rose-garden.” 

And there, sure enough, she was ! 

In a pretty little garden bonnet, with licautiful curling ringlets, 
with the smarte.st of aprons and the freshest of pearl -coloured 
gloves, this amazing ' oman w'as in the arms of her dearest 
Lady Hawbuck. “ Dearest l.ady Hawbuck, how' f;ood of yout 
Always among my flowers ! can't live away from tlicm ! ” 

'‘Sweets to the sweet! hum—.a-ha~-a-haw ! ” says Sir John 
Hawbuck, who piques himself on his gallantry, and .says nothing 
witliout “a-hum‘~a-ha—a-haw !'* 

C2 
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“Whercth yaw pinnafaw?'* crics Master Hugh, *'W€ thaw 
you in it, over the walJ, didn't we, i>a?” 

" Hum—a-ha- - a-baw!" burst out Sir John, dreadfully alarmed. 
** Where’s Ponto? Why wasn't he at Quarter Sessions? Hilvr 
are his birds this yeai, Mrs. Pouio --have those Carabas pheasants 
done any harm trj your whe.u? a-hum- a-ha—a-haw I" and all 
this while he was making the most ferocious and desperate signals 
to his youlhfiil heir. 

"Well, she re.r/Zr in lier pinnafuw, \^:iLiin't she, ma?” says 
Hugh, t]uite unabasheil; which qiieslion Lady Hawbuck turned 
away with a sudden <|m;ry regartling Jut tlear darling daughters, 
and the enfant icuible w.i'. ivniovi'd by his father. 

"I hojx- you weren't disturbed by the eiusic?" Ponto says. 
” My girls, you kiinw’, practise four liourr. a day, you know— 
must ilo it, you know—absc>hilcly nerc'^sary. As for me, you 
know I’m an early man, and m my faun every morning at five— 
no, no l.ixiness for me." 

The fads are these, I'onto gix‘s Xu sleep directly after dinner 
on entering the drawing room, ami w.iUes up when the ladies 
leave off practice at ten. I'rom seven till ten, and from ten till 
five, IS a very fair allow.iiu e of slunjbrr for a man who says he's 
not a lazy nun. It is mt [»rivatt* opinion that when Ponto retires 
to what is c.alled hu ''.Study." he sleeps t<x>. Jle locks himsolf 
lip there daily two hours with the new-ait>tT. 

] saw' the Ifawruik ■ eene out of the .'Mmly, which commands 
the ganlen. li'.^ a curious obji'ci. ih.ii Study. Ponio's library 
mostly consists of btvus. lie and Stripes h.ive important inter¬ 
views here of inoiiung>, when the pol.it<x:s arc discussed, or the 
fate of the calf ordained, or sentence |).issed on the pig, &c. 
All the Major's bills .ire docketed on the Study table, and dis¬ 
played like a lawyer's briefs Here. too. he displayed his hooks, 
knives, and other gardenim; iion.s. his wlu>tlos, and strings of 
.spare buttons, ile has ri drawer of I'lullcs.s brown paper for 
parcels, and another containing a prtxhgioub and never-failing 
stipj>ly of .string. What a man can want with 50 many gig- 
whips i can never conceive. Tlu-se, and fishing-rods, and 
landing-nets, and spurs, and boot-trees, and balls for horses* 
and surgical implements for the siuue, and favourite pots of 
jAlimy blacking, with which he pai'tis his own .shoos in the most 
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manpcr. sind buckskin gloves &trctche<l out on tfieir 
trees, and his gorget, sash, and sabre of the Horse Marines, 
with his h<x>t-hooks underneath in a trophy; and the family 
mcdicjnc'chest, and in a corner the \cry rod with which lie used 
to whip his son, Wellesley Ponto, when a boy (Wellesley never 
entered the "Study" but for that awful purpose 1—all these, 
with Mogg’s "Road IVxjk," the ('Kjrdctirr's ('/inmirU, and a 
bockgarnmon-lxsard, form the Major'.s library. Under Uie 
trophy there's a picture of Mrs. I'onio, in a light blue dress 
and train, and no wan, >slieTi .she w.is fir^t married; a fox's 
brush lies over the fr.iuie, and lo kt‘«*p the dii.sl off that 

work of ait. 

''My library’s '.in.i!!,'’ s.iys I\)nto, with the mtjsl .unazing 
impudence, " but well s«‘)'Tte(l, niy bov -well selected. 1 have 
been reading the * History of IsngKoul ‘ all the luornmg," 




CIIAPTI-K XXXIV. 

A Viiit ti> scute Country Snobs. 

We had the fr.h, whidi, a?- lh«- kind re.ider may rememlxir, 1 
had brought down m a dclieate at.«-iiiiori to Mrs. I’oiiio, to 
vaneg.'iu* the repast of next dav , aiui cod and oyster sauce, 
twice laid, salt eoii and scollopeil o\su*rs, hjrnud parts of the 
bill of fare until 1 began lu f,im'> that tin- Ponto family, Iik<* our 
late revered mon.irch tieorge II., had a lancy for stale fi'^h. 
And about thii time, the pig being consumed, wc began upon 
a sheep. 

But how'shall 1 forget the solemn ‘^pli rulout of a second course, 
which was served up in great si.uu by Stripes ui a silver dish 
and cover, a napkift round hu dirty Ihnir.bs , and con listed of 
a landrail, not much biggi-r tli.m a curjiult ni ‘ par row. 

"My love, will you take any game.-*' ;a>s i'onto. W'itli 
prodigious gra\ ity ; and stuck his fork into ih.ii little nioulhful 
of an island in the .silv« ^ .sea. Stripes, ion, at init rv.iJs, d;-ibbled 
out the Mars.ala with a .solernniiy which would hjv<‘ <lone honour 
' to a Duke's butler. The Barmecide's thiiiier to Shiical>ac was 
oidy one degree removed from these solemn banque.is. 

As there were plenty of pretty country places close by; a 
comfortable country town, with good houses of gentlefolks; a 
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beautiful old parsonage, close to the church which^ we went 
(and where the Carabas family luive their ancestral carved and 
monumented Gothic and every appear:incG of good society 
in the neighbourhood. 1 r.itber wondered vve were not enlivened 
by the appearance of .sonic of the neighbours at the J£vcrgreenSr 
and asked about them. 

*■ We can't in our }x>s)tion of hfo—wc can't well associate with 
the attorney's family, jls I leave you to suppo.se,’* says Mrs. 
Ponto confidentially.—"Of course not," I answered, though ! 
didn't know why. "And the I)cx:U>r?'' said 1. 

"A most excellent worthy creature," say* Mri>. I*.; ‘‘saved 
Maria’s life—leally .a learneel man; but what can one do in 
one's po.’*ition ? One in.iy ask one’s ineihcal man to one’s table 
certainly ; but bis f.iniily, my dear Mr. Siu^i!" 

" Half-a-<lo/en liule GallijK>t.s." interposed Miss Wirt, the 
governess; " h'*, he, he!" and the young ladies laughed in 
chorus. 

"Wc only hvi; with the county families," MLss Wirt* con¬ 
tinued, tossing up her head. " 'I'lw: Duke is abroad : wc are at 
feud with the Oarsiba^es ; the Kingwoods don't come down till 
t'hristmas: in fnef, iiulxuly’s lnTe till the hunting-season—* 
|X)sitivoly nolx>dy." 

“ \VlK»se n the large red house just out:,ide of the town?” 

"What ! kW’ • hate ju^taluot ' he, he, he! 'I'hat purse-proud 
cx:-Uncndr'iii»'r. i\fi, Y.udley, with th** vellow* liveries, and the 
wife in reil velvet? ll«»w' la/i you, my dear Mr, Snob, lx? so 
satirical? The impertinence of tho^c ix‘cjple is really .something 
quite overwhelming." 

*' Well, then, there is the par.son, Doctor C.'hrysostom. He's 
a gcntletn.in, at any rale." 

At thi.s Mrs. lv»nto lorjlied at Mkss Wirt. -After their eyes 
had met, and they had w^aggnl tlicir he.ids at each other, they 
looked up to the ceiling. So did the young ladies. T hey thriUedL 

• I have since heard that this .'«rbt<Trratu* lady's father w,»s a Uvery. 
button maker in St. M.irtln'-. Dine : wht-rr he met with nnsfortunes, and 
hU U.'iuchter autuircil her taNte *^01 heraldry. 13iit it ut.iy be told to hear 
credit, that wui of her eaniiru’s - he h.V's kept the bcJiiddcn old liankrupt 
in irreal comfort and secrc-y .u iVnionvine ; and fumbhed-her brother'ji 
inittil fi>r the Cadetship which her p.itrMti, laiixi Su’i^||;ieb^tqde, gave her 
when he was at the Board of Control. 1 have thi:» infonuatwi from a 
friend. To hear Miss Wirt herself, you would fancy that her papa wmi 
a Kothst'hild, and that the nutrket:» of Europe were convulsed when he 
went into the Gazette. 
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Jt was evident I had said something: very terrible. Another black 
sheep in the Church ! thought 1, with 11 little sorrow; for I 
^on't care to own that I have a respect for the cloth. “ 1—I 
hope there’s nothing wrong?" 

Wrong?" says Mrs. P., clasping her hands with a tragic air. 
‘^Oh ! ■’ says Miss Wirt and tlie two girls, gasping in chorus. 
'• Well,’* says I, '' I'm very sorry for it. I never saw a 
'nicer-looking old gentleman, or a lictter school, or heard a 
better sermon."' 



’‘Heused to pre.ach tho^e scrmon» jn a •■nrpljcr,'’ hissed out 
Mrs. Ponto. “ lie’s a Puseyite, Mr. Snob." 

' “ lle.TivenIy powers!" p:i\s 1 , .ulmiring the pure ardour of 
these female theolopaiis; and Sinpi-s came iti wiih the lea. 
Ifs so weak that no wonder I’onto's 'deep i -n’l diiturlK'd by it. 

Of mornings we used to go out sho tting. Wc had Ponto's 
own fields to S|X)rt over (where we goi the landrail), and the 
Aon-preserved part of the Ilawbuck proi)t rty and one evening 
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in a stubble of l^onto's Fkirtlng tlic Carabas ^woods, we got 
among some pheasants, and had some real sport. I sbotabra, 
I know, gj’caily to my dehght. Iktg it," says Ponto, in ratber 
a hurricil manner: ** h( reS sornolMXly coming," So I pocketed 
the bird. 

“ Yon infernal poaching thieves!" roars out a man from the 
hedge m the garb of a gamckrept'r, “ I wish I could catch you 
on tl)is side of lh<‘ hcclgr*. I’d put a brace of barrels into you, 
that 1 would." 

** (‘uisi* that Sn.ippcr," says I'onio, moving off; he’s always 
watering ni<- like a “^py." 

“(,'any off the birds, you mkmK''. anrl sell 'cm in London,” 
roars the indoiiliial, whi^ it appears was a ke«‘per of Lord 
(.'aralnis, " You’ll get su shillings a brace for ’em," 

*' l’e« know the price of 'em well enough, and so does your 
master too, you .scomiiirel,” says 1‘otilo. still retreating. 

"We k.ll 'em on our ground," cries Mr. Snapper. **lP'e 
don’t set traps lor (jther ]x‘ople’s birds. WeVc no decoy ducks. 
We'ie nn sneaking poachers. \\’«‘ don’t .shoot 'ens, like that 
'ere (.'ockney, who s got the tail of one a-sticking out of his 
pocket. Only )iist come aeio.s.'^ the hedge, that’s all." 

" 1 tell you wh.it.■' '.i) ' 'stupe-, who w.U' out wilh us as kecficr 
this day (in fact he's kc pi-r. eoachm.in, gardener, valet, and 
bailiff, with 'i'uinnius und'-r him), " if ;/// come across John 
Snapper, am* lake )oiir eoat ofl. I’ll v,i\" you such a whopping 
as you’ve never harl Miiee t!ie last time I did il at Gultlebury 

I * . »• 

•air. 

" Whopoiieol your own weight," Mr. Snappier said, whistling 
to his dogs, and dis,i]>|i«*.anng into the wood. And so wc came 
out of this controversy rallier victoriously ; but I began to alter 
iny preconecivefl ideas of rur.d felicity. 


r.ITAlTlvR XXXV. 

On scfuc Ci»Kii/?y Snols. 

" llR hanged to your aristocrats!" Pontosaid. in some conversa- 
t'Ofi we hatl regarding the family .at Carabas, between whom and 
the I'-vergreens there was a feinh " When I first came into the 
county—it was the year before Sir John Buff contested in the 
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Blvie interest—the Matciuis, then I^rd St. IVficJiacls, who, of 
coarse, was Orange to the core, paid me and Mrs. Ponto such 
attentions, that I fairly conft'ss I was taken in by the old humbug, 
and thought that I’d met with a r:m* neighbour. 'Gad, sir, wc 
lued to get pines from Caraba,'., and pheasants from C.arabas, 
and it was— ‘ Ponto, when will you conn* over and shoot ’-'Und 
'Ponto, our phtnisants thinning,'—and my I.any would 

insist upon her dear Mrs. Ponto coming over to C'araljiis to 
sleep, and put me 1 don't know towh.it expimse for tinlxins .and 
velvet gowns for rny wi/c’' toilette. W’ell, sir, the election takes 
place, and, iboagli J was always a Liberal, personal friendship 
of course induces me to pluiiiji f«>r Si Mielmels, who comes in at 
the beatl of the j>ttll, X* \t \e.ir, Mi . P. m j-is upon going to 
town—with lotig.ngs m f'larger Mrerr ,ii ten pounds a week, 
with a hiretl brf^>nghnm, and new ilnsse. for herself and the 
girls, and iht' deiiei- „ml all to pay. Our lir^l cards were to 
t^arabas House , nu l.ai’y 'sare returned bj .i gre.at big flunkey ; 
,'ind 1 leave you to fancy iin poor liclsy'.c clisconifilure .'is the 
lo»lging-llouse maul umk m the cirds, and I.ady St. Michaels 
drives away, though .she artii illy s',w us at the tlrawlng-room 
window. Would you beliei,e it, sir, that ihtnigh wc called four 
times after\^ard‘?. those mfernul ariNtocr.'ts nc\er returned our 
visit; that though I.ady Michael g,i\e nine dumer-parlicb.and 
four d^jeunen that seastni, she ne\»M asla d us to one ; and that 
she cut us dead at the Opera, tlumgli Pet'y was nodding to her 
the whole night,^ W'- wrote to h« r for tickets for Almack’s; 
she writes to .say Ilial all hery. wi re pronus. d ; and .sud, in the 
prcoonce of Wiggins, Ivr l.idy's rnaid, who l<»id it t<i Higgs, my 
wife's woman, that she ctmidn'l conceive how jieopic in our 
Skitioti of life could so f.u lorgi I tlemisi Ives as to wr-h lor'jipoar 
hi any such place ! Go to ('asjle ('arabas ! I'd du than 

Hit my foot in the house of that imperliiK iU, msolvcnt. insolent 
j.ickanap^'s— and I hold him in score ! " After tin's, Ponto gave 
me some private inform.itioii regarding I.orrl f ’aralMs's pecuniary 
affairs: how be owed money all over the country; how Jukes 
the carpentfT was ull ^rly ruirietl and coulfln'l gel a slullmg of bis 
bill; bow Higgs the butcher lunged hincelf for the samcrea.son ; 
how the six big footmen never received a guinea of wages, and 
Snaflk, die state coadiman, artu.illy look off Ins blown-gla.ss 
wig of ceremony and flung it at Lady (.'arnbas's feet on the 
terrace before the t Vtle ; all which .stories, as they are private, 
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1 do not think proper to divulge. But these details did not 
stifle mj desire to sec the famous mansion of Castle Carabas» 
nay, possibly excited my interest to know mon’ about that lordly 
house and its owners. 

At t)i€‘ entrance of the park, there arc a pair of great gaunt 
mildewed lodges—mouldy Doric temples with black chimney¬ 
pots, in the finest classic taste, and the gates of course are 
sunmounted by the (//.jA the well-known Mipportorsof the 

< urabfLS family, “inve the Jo(Ige-k«*«'jxT a shilling,” says I^>nto 
(who ilrovc me ne.ar to it in his four-w lieeleU cruelty-chaise.) 
" I w.'irmnt it’s the first p.eee of ready money she has received 
for some lime ” I don’t know whelht-i there was any foundation 
for this sneer, but the gratuity was received with a curtsey, and 
the gateoi«'ii<-d for me to enter. “ P*kji old portcress !" says I, 
inwardly. '‘You htile know that it is the Historian of Snobs 
whom you let in ! ” 'rim gaie.s were p.issed. A damp green 
stretch of patk sprt'ad right .'itid left immeasurably, confined by 
a chilly grey wall, and a damp hmg slraiglii road l/ctween two 
Miuge rows of inoisi, rlibin.d lime-iiccs, leads uji to the Caitlc. 
In the midst of the park is a great bl.nck tank or lake, bristling 
i»vcr with ruslic'^. and hen* and there covered over with (>atcbcs 
of p«*a-soiH). .‘•liabln temple n s on au el.ind in this delect¬ 
able hike, which is ajipioached by a rott* n baige that lies .at 
loost in a 'idapidaied In at-lumse. <'liinipT of elms and oaks 
dot over ll.e huge green ll.it. r.v(:-\ one of them would liavc 
lifcn down long ^uice, but that li><* Marquiii i'^ not allowed to 
cut the timber 

Up that long aienue the Snobographer vi.ilked in solitude. 
At the seventy-ninth tree on the left-hand side, the insolvent 
butcher h.ingeil himself. I scarcely woiwlered at the dismal 
det'd, so wcx'fiil ami sad were the impre*:sionsconnected with the 
pl.'Xe. So, for a mile and half I w.alked--alone and thinking 
iif death. 

I forgot to say the iiouse is in full view all the way—except 
wiien intercepted by the tn.es tm the miserable I'-land in the lake 

an enormous red-brick ni.iriMoii, square, v.ist, ..nd dingj'. It 
is flanked by four sloiu* toweis w ith weathercocks. In the midst 
of the grand fav'adc is a huge Ionic portico, aiiproachcd by a 
vast, lonely, ghastly .staircase, hlo.vs of bl.ick windows, framed 
ju stone, stretch on either side, right and left—three storeys and 
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cightq^n windows of $. row. You may see u picture of the palace 
and staircase, in the *' Views of England and Wales," with four 
carved and gilt carriages wailing at the gravel walk, and several 
parties of ladies and gentlemen in wigs and hoops, dotting the 
iatiguing lines of the stairs. 

Bui •these Stairs arc made in gn^at houses for fK'ople not to 
ascend, llic first Lady C.'arabas (they are but eighty years in 
the peerage), if she got out of her gilt co-ich in a sliower, would 
be wet to the skin before she got lialf-way to the carved Ionic 
portico, where four dn-ary statues, of I'e.ice, Plenty, Piety, and 
Patriotism, arc the only seiitin<*ls. ^on enter these palaces 
by back-doors. “ Tliat was the w'ay the (’arabasos got their 
peerage." the inisanlhropic I’onlo said after dmiier. 

W«:ll—1 rang the bell at a htiie low sKle tloor ; it clanged 
and jingled and eehoetl for a long, lung while, till at length a 
face, as of a housekeeiK'v, pe<'rcd through tin* thwr, and, as she 
saw my hand in ni> v^aistooit ivx;U‘i, opened it. I’nlsappy, 
lonely housekeeper, 1 thought. Is Mis'. (.lU'-oe m her island 
mor« solitary? rin: door clapped to, and 1 was in Lastle 
Caraba'?. 


“The side entrance, and 'All," says the housekecjier. “'rhe 
halligator hover the inanlclpiec(’ was biought lioiue by Ibid- 
miral St, Michaels, when a Loptn^ w’Uh Lord Hanson. The 
liarms on the cIkats is the harms of the ( arabas family." 'Phe 
hall was rather coinforiable, W'c w<iU chipping uj> a clean stone 
baejestair, and then into a back pr-^sage cheertuUy decoriited 
With ragged light-grciai KiddermirLsicr, and issu(‘d uixm 


“Tjn: 'At.I.. 

“The great 'all is scvonly-lwo h*t*l in lenlh, fifty-sis in bre,itli, 
and thirty-eight feel 'igli. 'I'ln* turvings of the ehinilies, repre- 
st'ntmg the buth of Venus, and 'ICrcult's, and liycl.i'h, i& by Van 
Chisluin, the most famous sculiiturc of In.-, hage and country. 
The ceiling, by (’aliinanco, represents Painting. I larchiieclure, 
and Music (the naked female figure with the barrel horgan) in¬ 
troducing George, fust Lord i 'aiab.'is, to the Temple of the 
Muses. The winder ornaments is by Vaiulerputty. The floor 
is Patagonian m.nrblc : and the chandf her in the centre was 
pres(''*ntcd to Lionel, second Marquis, by L.e\vy the Sixteenth, 
whose *ead was cut lioff in the Frencli Kevelalion. We now 
benter— 
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“TllK SOUTH GALLERY. 

*' One 'undrcil o,ntl forty eight in lonth by thirty-two in 
breath; it is proAi^dy hornamintcd by the choicest works of 
Hart. Sir Andrew Katx, founder of the Carabas family and 
banker of the f'rincc of Horange, Knellcr. Her present 4iarly- 
ship, by Lawrence. Lonl St, Michaels, by the same—he is 
reprcst'iued siltin' on .a rook in velvet pantaloons. Moses in 
tin* bullrnslies—ihe bull vtry fjiu*, by F’.'uil Potter. The toilet 
of Vtnu‘j, l anta-ski. b'lfjnii^h Horcs drinking. Van fiinnuras 
Jupiter and luiropia, De Horn, The <jrandjunctioti C'anah 
Venis, by Candlcclly ; and Itali.an H.mdix, by Slavata Rosa.” 
—And so this worthy woman w’tmt on, from one room into 
another, fmm the blue looni to the gn et., and the green lo llie 
grand saloon, and lltc‘ grind saloon to the tapestry closet, cack¬ 
ling her list of pii lures and wnnd<Ts : and furtively turning up a 
corner of brown hrillanrl to'how th'* roloiir of the old, faded, 
seedy, nunilily, di-.inal hangings. 

At last we canif to he; L.ulvslnps bedioom. In the centre of 
this dreary aparlint ni there »■> a bed about the ‘-izcof one of those 
w'hi/.gig temple 1 in whu !i llie tlemus ap[KMrs in a pantomime. 
riiL* lujge gilt ediliee e. .ipf^roaelied by 'tep‘-, and so tall that it 
might be l«'t oH'in iloois, loi jsleeping-rfKjms for all the Carabas 
family. An .iwtiil bed! \ murder might be done at one end 
of tliat iH'd, and jx'ople deeping at the t lhet end be ignorant of 
it. Gracious powers! f.iney lutle T> ird C.ir.ibas in a mght«ap 
ascending tho e st.-ps after pulling nut the candle ! 

1 he sight ot that ‘-eedy ami stilitary splendour was tf-X) much 
for me. 1 should go in.ul were 1 that lonely housekeeper—in 
those enortno'is gillett« s -in ih.it hm»*Iv library, filled up with 
ghastly folios that nobody dares read, with an inkstand on the 
centietablelikcthecofhnof a baby,anil s.ul portraits; staring,at you 
from tlie bleak walls with tin ir solemn mouldy eyes. No wonder 
that Carab.is doe.s not come riown hire often. It wotiM require 
two thoii-^aud footmen to make thi-place chfvifill. No wonder 
the co.iehman resigned his wig, that the mistiTs are insolvent, 
and the serv.ints i>erish in this huge dreary oul-at ellxjw place. 

A single family has no more right to build itself a temple of 
tli.ai sort than to erect a Tower of Halnil. Such a habit.atiou is 
not ilecenl for a mere mortal man. But. after all, I suppose 
poor Carabas had no choice. Fate put him there as it sent 
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Napolcon to Sl Helena. Suppose it had been decreed by N aturc 
that you and 1 should be'Marquises? We wouldn't refuse, I 
suppose, but take (*asl!c Carabas and all, with debts, duns, and 
mean makeshifts, and shabby pride, and swindling magnificence. 

Next season, when I read of Lady Carabas's splendid enter¬ 
tainments in the Mornift^ Po^f, and see the poor old insolvent 
eantenng through the Park—l .shall Itave a much tenderer iiUe- 
re*-t in these great people than I have had heretofore. Poor old 
shabby Snob ! Ride on and fancy the world is still on its knees 
before the hou'-e of f'ar.ih.is ! i )i\e youf^elf .lir*', poor old bank¬ 
rupt Magiiifico, who are under inonev-obligation.'' to your flun¬ 
keys ; and mu'.! so as to swimllc p<Jor tradesmen ! And 

for us, O itiy brother Sin»bs, oiighin t we to fe*-! happy if our 
w'alk througli life i-. more even, anrl that we art> out of the n/acli 
of that Jiurpie.ing airogance and th.it a lounding mi'anncss to 
which this wretched old vitiiin is ol,>hged t«j mount and descend. 


r.nxpiLR XXXVI. 

A [‘i a to uv'ii' ( onniiy Snoh. 

NoTAULK as my n-ceplioa had A‘'-n (under that unfortuimte 
mistuloj of Mrs. Punlo lli ii I w.i, lel.ilul U) Lord Snobbington, 
which 1 was not peiinilteil lo (nrrecll, n w.i'^ nothing compared 
to the bowing and kotoomg, th<- Mpiiiie-, and Hurry which pre- 
ccdeil and welcomed ilu; m^u o[ a n-.d liv*' iuul and lord’s son, 
a brother oHicer of (‘ormd Welle-ley I’onio. in tlu' luoih Hussar"-’, 
who came o\er with the young < ornel frimi (lUlllebiiry, where 
their distinguished n*gi]n»'nt wa-. (pi.irli-rerl, 'This was my I.ord 
Gules, Lord Saltire's griintUon .-ind heir : a v<-ry young, short, 
sandy-haired and (obacto-simjking nobleman, who cannot have 
left the nursery very long, ami who, iliough lie .ica^pted the 
hone.Sit Major's invitation to the Rvergrt-eiis in a letter written 
in. a Miboolboy handwriting, with a number of faults of spelling, 
may yet Ivi a very fi”c classical scholar for what I know : having 
had Ins education at f lKm, where Ik* an-! young Ponto were 
inseparable. 

At any nite, if be c.^in’t write, he li.'i'; mast'-red a nurnlxsr 
of other accomplishments wonderful for one of his age and siw*. 
He is one of the Ixjst shots and rider^ m Kngland. He rode 
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Jiis horse Abracadabra, and won the famous Guttlebtury steeple* 
chase. He has horses entered at half the races in the,country 
{under other people’s names ; for the old lord is a strict hand, 
and >vill not hear of betting or gambling). He has lost and 
won such sums of money as my Lord Geurge himself might be 
proud of. lie knows all the .stables, and all the jockeys, and 
has all ihc " information,” and is a match for the best f^eg at 
Newmarket. Nolxidy wau ever known to be "too much’’for 
him nt play or in the sialilc. 

Although hi.s gr.uidfathor makf“s liim a mcKleraie allowance, 
Jiy the aid of and convenient fi lends ho c .19 live in a 

splendour becoiumg liis rank. He has not distinguished him¬ 
self in the knocking do’.Mi of jKiliceincn much ; he is not big 
enough lor tliat. Hut, as a light weight, liis skill is of the very 
highest order. At billi.irds lit' is said to lie first-rate. He drinks 
and smokos as much as any two f>f the liiggest officers in his 
regiment. W'llh such high talents, who c.in say how far he 
may not go? He m.iy lake to politics a'- a and be 

I’rinic Minist»*r alter Lord George hentinck. 

My young friend WLilesley I'onto i'l a gaunt and bony youth, 
with a |ial(* face profusely blotched. From lus continually 
pulling something on hi.s ehm, 1 am led to htiicy that he believes 
he has what is c.illeil an Inifien.il growing tlicre. 'I'hat is not 
the only tuft th.il is hunted in the f.imil>, I v the way. He can't, 
of course, indii'ige in iho'C expensne aueiscnients which render 
his arisloci Uic coiuratle so re-.pecled . ho bets pretty freely 
wlicn he is m e.ish,* atul ridi's wl!»n stnueiiody mounts him 
(for he c.m’t afford more than hi-, rc'gul.ituin chargers). At 
drinking In- is by no means infenot ; and wiiy do you think he 
brought his noble friend, Lord tiules, to the Lvergreens?— 
Wiiy? because he intended lf> a-ik his mother to order lus 
father to pay hi.s debts, which she couldn’t refuse before such 
on exalted presence. Yonr.ii Tiinto g.ave me all this informa¬ 
tion with the most engaging frankness. We arc old friends. I 
used to tip him when he was at school. 

"Gad!" suy*’ he, "our wedgmcnl'.*; so thhifhiJ cxtlipenthif, 
Mu;a hunt, you know. A man couldn’t live in the wedgment 
if he didii'l. Moss expense's cnawniuih. Must dine at mess* 
Mu*;! drink chanipagm* and ckirei. Ours ain’t a port and 
“'licrry liglii-infantry moss. Uniforms awful. Fitr-stulu, our 
C olonel, will have 'cm so. Mu*-! be a distinction, you know* 
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At his <ynm expense Fitzstultz altered the plumes in the men*s 
caps (you called them shaving-brushes, Snob, my boy; most 
absurd and unjust that attack of yours, by the way); that 
altewation alone cotht him five hundred pound. 'I'he year 
befaw latht he horthcd the wegimcnt at an immcnthe expcnthe» 
and wcVe called the Queen'th Own Pyebalds from that day. 
Ever theen mh on pawade? The Emjjcwar Nicolath burthl 
into te.'irth of envy ■when 
he thaw ulh at Windthor. 

And you see," continued my 
young friend, "I brought 
Gules down with me, ihr 
Governor is very sulky .\lKait 
shelling out, just to talk my 
mother over, who eaii 
anything with him. t»ules 
told her that 1 \'ka.s 
stultz's favoiiriti* uf the 
whole rcgiTii**nt; and. Ciad ' 
she thinks the Horse (iihards 
will give nn* my troop for 
nothing ; and he humhuggiMl 
the governor that 1 was the 
greatest screw in the army. 

Ain't it a good dodge ? ’* 

With this Wellesley left me 
to go and sinoki. a cigar in 
the stables uiih Lord fiulc'', 
and make merry over tin- 
cattle there, under .Stnjxjs’s 
superintendence, y o u n g 

E^onto laughed with his 
friend at the venerable four- 
wheeled cruelty-charse ; but seemed amazed thai the Latter should 
ridicule still more an ancient chariot of the build of 1824,.embla¬ 
zoned immensely vith the arms of the Pontos and the Snailey.?, 
from which latter distinguished family Mrs. l^mto issued. 

I found poor Pon in his study among hi.s boots, in such a 
rueful altitude of dc.spondency. that 1 could not but remark it. 

I..ook at that!" says the poor fellow, handing me over a 
document, It's the second cliangc in uniform since he's been 
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in the amiy, and yet there’s no extravafi^ance about the ladL 
f^ord Gules tells me he is the most careful youngster in the 
regiment, Clod bless him ! Hut look at that t by Heaven, 
Snob, look at tiiat and ^ay lio'v can a man of nine hundred 
out of the Ikinch ? ” I Ic gave a sob as he handed me 
the paper across the ; and In.s old face, and hi-» oM cor- 
<luri,#ys, and ht-> shrunk shootmg-jnek**!, and Ins lean shanks, 
looked, as he SjTOla-, rnon- miserably haggard, bankrupt, and 
ihrcMilbare. 


iaiU 'r, WKiei-si.Lv P» lo, f'o'A Oxvn Pyet aid Hussars^ 
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'rii.U eu'iiini; \lr^. IVmto a»ul her laimlv made their darling 
Wellesley gi\e a (nil, true, ami partitular aeeouni of everything 
that had taken place at l,oul Fiizstuli/'s ; how many servants 
waited at dinner ; and how tlie Ladies Schneider dressed ; and 
what His Royal Hig!mf'’S ‘an! when he rame do an to .shoot; 
and who ws'e^ there' “What a blessing tlial boy is to ino!’' 
said she, as my piinpU'-laee.i >outig friend n»»wed oiT to resume 
siuoking ojxnalions wnth tjul'*'. m the now vacant kitthtm ;—and 
poor Homo's dreary .uul desperate look, sh.iil I ever forget 
that ? 

t) \uu parxMii*. an<l gnardians ! O yvm men and women of 
ser«' in Kngland! O >ou legislators about to assemble in 
Harhamenl 1 rc.id over that tailor’s bill above printed—read oveaf 
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that absurd catalo;^e of insane gimcracks and madman's torn- 
forfery—and say*bow are you ever to get rid of Snobbislmess 
when society does so much for its education ? 

'Tlirec hundnul and forty pounds for a young chap’s saddio 
and brcc^ches! Bcfort^ George, 1 would rather b« a Uottentoi 
or a Highlandtn*. VW* laugh at poor Jocko, the monkey, dancing 
in uniform ; or at poor jeames. the flunkey, with his ijuivcring 
calves and plush tights.; or ul the nigger Marquis of Marmalade, 
dressed out with sabre and and giving himself the airs 

of a flcld-marshal. l-o! is not «inc of the Queen's iVebalds, iii 
full fig, as great and fi^oh li a monsler? 

( IIAP'i LK N XX VII. 

On unfit' (\>tif:frv V 

At last came ih.it fortimate il.iv :u the livergrccns, when 1 was 
to he made acqiiainterl wall some of the “county families" 
with whom only of I’orilo's rank rondc'-cended to 

associate. And now, allhougli poor IVuilo 
had just lieen ‘o erui'ily made it Miffl cii 
occabion of his son', mw uinfofii:, and 
though he was in ih«* dm si and nio'^t <‘ijt 
I hi oat .spirits, with an overdrawn aeionnt .a 
Uie banker's, and oiIkt pr«‘^‘iiig evih of 
poverty ; although a icnponny boiile ol M.ir* 
sala and an awful paisimony pn • uKd gem- 
rally at Ills table, yei the fioor fellow wa' 
obliged to assume the iiioM frank and 
jovial air of coiihaliiy; and all ila* cover.-, 
bring removed from the hangings, and new 
drebses being piChaKcd for the young holies, 

' and the family plate being unlo<.ked and 
displajrcd, the houH* and all within siss-anu-d 
'a l»enevoU'nl and festive apix-aranci. Ihe 
kitchen fires Ix-gan to bla.re, the good 
wine ascended from the cellar, a piol’e’-'cd 
cook actually came over from tiuiti' bury to compile culinary 
abominations, Stri|X’b was in a new coat, and so wa.s f*onio. 
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for a wonder, and Tummus’s button.$uit was worn m fer* 
manenee. * * 

And all this to show off the little lord, thinks 1. All this in 
bonotu* of a stupid little cigarified Comet of Dragoons, who can 



b.irciy write his name—while an ennnent and profound moralist 
like—^somebody—is fobbed off with cold mutton and relays of 
pig. Well, well; a uiarlyrdum of cold mutton is just bearable. 

* I caught him in this costume, tryin;; the flavour of the sauce oF a 
tuwy-crtlvii. wh.ch was made by Mrs. PoiUo'^ onuhiundsfor her tfoescs* 
delcaation. ^ 
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1 pardon Mrs. Ponto. from my heart I do, especially os I 
wouldn't turn out of the best bcdrociu, in spite of all her h'mui; 
but lield my ground in the chints tester, vowing that Lord 
Gules, as a young man. was quite small and hardy enough to 
mahe himself comfortalile elsewhere. 

The great Ponto party was a very august one. Tflic Haw¬ 
bucks came in their family coach, wilii the blood rert hand em¬ 
blazoned all over it: and ttieir man in ycdlow livery waited in 
country fashion at table, only to b<; exccctled in sph-ndour by the 
Hipsleys, the opposition baronet, in light blue. 7 'hc old faidies 
Kitzague drove over in their little old ch.iriot with the fat black 
horses, the fat caiclinian, the l.il fojtman —(why are dowagcr.s' 
horsc.s and footmen always f.it ?) And .soon after these fier- 
sonages had arrives!, with their auburn ftcjius and red l>e<tks 
and tui']Kin‘>, c.irue the Ilonoui.ibh' and Revoreiid Lionel 
Pettipoi^, who with General and Mi.s. Sago fornu’d the rest of 
the party. " Lord ;incl Lady I'rediriclc Howh-t were a:»ked, but 
they have friend-> at Ivybu-h," Mr^. Punio told me; and that 
very morning, the ( 'astlehaggardA sent an ex< use, ii.> her Lady- 
.'»hip had a return of the cjuinsy. Lelwe<’n <)un.-.t‘lves, I.ady 
Casllchaggardquinsy alw'ay.s comes on when there is dinner 
at the* Kvtrgieens. 

If the keeping of |X)luc company .‘ould make a w'omnn luippy, 
surely my kind ho'le^s Mis, p.jntow.is on that d.iy a happy 
woman. Lvery p<‘i-^on present (esc'C])! the unlucky imjwstor 
who pretended to u eoiuavtioii with the Snobbington family, 
and General Sago, who had brought home 1 don't know' how 
many l.ic.s of rupees from India) was related to thf' Pi*crage or 
the Baronetage. Mrs. P. had her In,in's di are. If she had 
been an Lari's dauglitcr herself, could she have exjwcied better 
comjiany ?—^and her family were in the oil-trade at liristol, as all 
her friends vury well know. 

What 1 com plained of in rny heart was not the dining"-which, 
for. this once, was plentiful and conifoi table enough -but the 
pTO'ligious dulne^rS of the talking part of tlie cnterlainmcnl. O 
my beloved brother Snobs of the City, if we !t>ve e.iGi other no 
Ixiller than our country brethren, at least wt riiriu;-c each other 
more ; if we Ixirc ourselves, we are* not called upon to go ten 
raik-s to do it! 

Pot instance, the Hipsleys came ten miles from the south, 
and ihc Hawbucks ten miles from the north, of the Evergreens; 
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and were maf^nates in t\^‘o different divisions of the county of 
Mangelwurii^lshire, Ffipsley. who is an old baronet, with a 
bothered estate, did not care to show his contempt for Hawbuck, 
who is a new creation, and rich. Hawbuck, on his part, gives' 
himself fiatronising airs to (jeueral Sago, who looks upon the 
Ponios as little fcM*tt«r than paupiTs. "Old I^dy Klanche,*'' 
says Ponlo, " I hope will leave something to her god'dauglitcr 
—iny second gir] - we've ;Ul of u.» half-poisoned ourselves with 
taking h*‘r physic." 

r,;uly Bl.iiiche and I.aily Rose h'ilz.ague have—the first a 
medical, ami the seconrl a literary turn. 1 am inclined to 
believe the fonnur had a wet tvmprr^^e around her body, on the 
oeca^iion when 1 liad the h.ippim^ss of meeting her. She doctors 
evmyboily in the m-ighhourhood of which ‘.'i! is the ornament ; 
aiitl has tried everything on her own peisjn. She went into 
court, and testified publicly her f.nth in St. John Long : she 
swore by Dot lor Ikich.in, .she tool, (]ua[itiiie.s of Ganibouge's 
L’niversal Medicine, ami wlutle lK>xfuL of I'arr’s Life Pills. She 
curetl a nmltiplieny of hiadaclvc*, liy Sqninstone’s KyesntifT; 
silt* wears a pituirc of ll.ihnemann m her bracelet, and a lock of 
PriosMiil/’s hair m a biixich. She talked about her own coin- 
(ilaints, and lho*si» of Iut lOftfiJitnU' for the time 1/eing, to every 
lady in the loom succe-v- io-ly, from tmr ht>sics 5 down to Mi&s 
Wirt, taking them into cotuci-s, and whimpering aijout bron- 
•.•liitis, hci>aiiti‘. SI. Vitus, mnu dgia, etiphaialgia, and so forth, 

I ob.-»erved }>i^or lat Lady Hawbuck in a dreadful ;ilarm after 
some commiuiK .dion regaidmg ttie state of her daughter Miss 
Lucy Hawbuck''' health, ami Mr's, .s.igo turn quite yellow, and 
put down her tiiird glass of M.ideira, at a warning glance from 
T^^idy Blanche. 

I..ady Rose talkt-d hicraiure, and about the book-club at 
(Tuttlebury, and i-. \eiy strong in voy.ages ami travels, Sive ha.s 
a piodigKuis interest in Borneo, and di^pl.^yl:d a knowledge of 
the history of the Punj.iub and Kaffulaml th.il dof-s credit to 
her nu'inory. Old tjcner.il Sago, w ho sal perfectly ailent and 
plethoric, roused up a.s from a lethargy when the fcirnercountry 
was rtientioneci, and ga\e the company hi.s story about a hog- 
hunt at Ratnjiigger. I ob-.orved her Ladyship treated with 
.'.onielhing like contempt her neighbour the Reverend Liohd 
young divine whom you may track through the 
country by little "aAV.'ikcning" l>ooks at half-a-crowti a hundred. 
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which dribble out of his pockets wherever ho goes. I saw him 
give Miss Wirt A sheaf of "The Little Washerwoman on l*utney 
Commont" and to Miss Hawbuck a couple of dozen of " Meat 
in the 'Fray; or, the Young Butcher-boy Rescued:" and on 
paying a visit to GuUicbury gaol, I saw two notorious fellows 
waiUng their trial there (and lenipomrily occupied with a game 
of cribbage), to whom his Reverence oflered a tract as he w'as 
walking over Crackshins Common, and who robbed him of his 
purse, umbrella, and cambric l..uidkcrchi«,‘f, leaving liitn the 
tracts to distribute elsewhere. 


ai.\i»Ti;R XXXVIII. 

/f t'.'iii /(I ^ome SfU'hi, 

"Why, dear Mi. Snob,"said a young l.ulv of r.ink and fashion 
(to whom I prC'Cnl niy lK‘st coniplimenls), " if you found every¬ 
thing ^osnobbiJi at the I'A’crgKTns, if the pig bored you and lh(‘ 
mutton was not to your liking, and Mr:,. Panto was a humbug, 
and Miss Wirt a nuis:inc<*, with Iter 
•abominable piano practice,- why did 
you stay so long >" 

Ah, Miss, wiut a (jucstiun ! Have 
you never heard of gallant British 
soldiers storming b*ittoriL'5, of doctors 
passing nights in plague wards of laza 
rettos, and other inst.mees of martyr¬ 
dom? What do you suppose induce.! 
gentlemen to walk two mile., up to tin- 
batteries of Sobraon, with a hundreu 
and fifty thundering guns buwling them 
down by hundreds not pleasure, 
surely. What causes your rc'^pectcd 
father to quit his comfortable bunie fo! ^ 
his cliambers, after dinner, and pon \ 

over the most dre:iry law'-papcTs until 
long past midnight? Duly, Madcnion'; duty, which must 
be done alike by military, or legal, or liter.iry gents. There's a 
pow'er of martjridom in our prohission. 

You won't Ijclicve it ? Your ro-.y lii>:' assume a smile of 
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incredulity—ix most naughty and odious expression in a young 
lady's face. Well, then, the fact is. that my chambers. No. 24 
Pump Court, Temple, were being painted by the Honourable 
Society, and Mrs. Slainkin, my laundress, having occasion to go 
into Ourhain to her daughter, who is marricfl, and has pre- 
M*nted her with the swtrlc.st little grandson- a few weeks could 
not be iKitteT spent than in rustical mg. Hut ah, how delightful 
rump (.'oui'l ltx>k<*d when 1 revisited its well-known chimney* 
pots ! ('ari liw^hi. Welcome, w'eleoine, fog and smutl 

Hill if you think there is no moral in tin* foregoing account of 
the Hontiiie family, yon are. madam, most painfully mistaken. 
Ill this very ch.iptcr wc .itf going to h.'ive the moral -why, the 
whole of the paf^TS an* noilung /'ut the moral, setting forth Jis 
they do the fully of being a Snob. 

You will remark that in the (.‘tMinlry Snobogmphy my poor 
friend Ponlo h.is Ixvii la id up ahiio' t oxclu'^ivelyTor the public 
gaze—and why? I’xcauv wr wini lf> no oilier house? Because 
other families del not welcoin.* us to Ihcii tiudiogany? No, no. 
Sir John Hawbuek of th*- H.iws, Sir John liipsley of Briary 
Hall, don't shut the p.iles of hospitaht\ • of General Sago's 
mulligatawny I could' inalv it mu eypein-nee. And the two old 
l.ulios at (iullleb'ii\, were Ihev nothing Do you suppose that 
an agreeable young dog, who sh.all be nameless, would not be 
nifide weleonie ? Don't \t»ii know ih.il }'<oplc are too glad to 
See anybody in tlie conn try 

Bui those iliguiiu d |«'t Manage^ do net i nti'r into the scheme 
of tile i<rescnt work, .ind are bui luiiivii that.ictcrs of our Snob 
dr.inu , ju-st .i.s, m the pl.iv, kiug^ and tmjMTors .are not half so 
iuifH)rtaut a-> lu.inv InuuMe jK'i^ony; The 1 )og'* of Venice, for 
inMance, gives was to wlm is but a nigger; and the 

King of France to Fak onbr idg-', w ho is .a gentleman of positively 
no birth at all. So with the exalted ch.tractcrs alnivc raciitioued. 
1 perfoctly well recolleei tliat die claret at Hawbuck's was not 
by any means so good .a-, that of Hipsley’>, while, on tho con* 
tr.ity, some white hermitage at the Haws (by the way, the 
butler only gave iul half a gla-^s each time) w.i.s Mipernacular. 
And 1 remcnibiT the conversation*:. O madam, madam, how 
stupid they were ! 'J‘he subsoil plouf;l»ng , the jjhcasants and 
; the row about the rcpresetiLUion of the county ; thu 
of Mangelwur^rlshire Ixniig at variance with his relative 
and iiomiiux*, the Honourable Mannadukc Tomnoddy: all these 
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1 could put down had 1 si mind to violate the confidence of 
private life ; and a great deal of conversation about the weather, 
die Mangctwurzelshirc Hunt, new manures, and eating and 
drinking, of course. 

Kul ad fio/io? In tliese perfectly stupid and honourabte 
families there is not that Snobbishness which it is our purpose 
to expose. An ox is an ox—a great hulking, fai*&idcd, bellow¬ 
ing, munching Beef. He nmiinales according to liis nature, 
and consumes his destined portion of turnips or oil-cake, untit 
tlie time comes for his disappearance from the pastures, to be 
succeeded by other deep-liingeri and fat ribbed animals. Per¬ 
haps we do not respect an (jx. W'e rather .acquiesce m him. 
The Snob, iny dear niad.im, is tlu* Frog that tru-b to swell himbclf 
to ox size. I-tl us pell the silly bniie tmi r>f Ins folly. 

Look, I jirny yon, at the <jf my unloiiunaie iiiend Ponto, 
a good-natured kindly iMiglish genilernan—not over-wise, but 
quite [>a^s,iblc*“lond ol port-wine, of his family, of country 
sports and agriculture, liosintably minded, with as pretty a little 
patrimdtiia! country-house as hisirt e.in desire, and a thousand 
pounds a year. It i-. not much ; but adfr nou.', iwxiplt* can live 
for less, and not uncomfortably. 

For instance, there is the doctor, whom Mrs. P. docs not 
condescend to \isit: that m.an efiuccUes a mirific family, and 
is loved by the {yror for miles round: and gives them i)ort- 
W'ine for physic and nu;dieine, gratis. And how those people 
can get on with ilieir pittance, as Mrs. Ponio says, is a wonder 
to her. 

Again, there is the elergyinan, noclor ('hrysoslom,~Mrs. 
P. says they Cjuarrcllod .ilKmt Pu.scyism, but I am given to 
understand it was because Mrs. C. had the pas of her at the 
Haws—you may see wliat tne value of his living i'^ .'.ny day in 
the “Clerical Cltiide; ’’ but you don't know what he gives away. 

Even Pcttiiwi.s allows that, in whose e?yes the HiKtor s surplice 
is a scarlet abomination ; and so do/\s Petlipois do his duty in 
his way, and administer not only his tracts and bts talk, but 
his money and his racan'* to his people. As a lonl's son, by 
the way, Mrs. Ponto is uncommonly an.xious that he should 
marry either of the girls whom Lord Ciules does not intend to 
choose. 

Well, although Poti's income would make up almost as much 
as that of these three worthies put together—oh, niy dear 
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tnodarn, see in what hopeless penury the poor fellow lives t 
Whai tenant ean look to his forb(sirance? What poor man 
can hope for hh charjty? “ Master’s the best of men," honest 
Stripes says, "and when he was in the ridpment a more free- 
iuin<icd chap didn't live. Iiut the way in which Missus du 
scryou—I wouder the youn^ ladies is alive, that I du ! " 

'I'hcy live upon a fine Ko\einesi; and fine masters, and have 
clothes made bv Ladv ( .xralus'sown imIUner ; and their brother 
rides with I'larls to rovi-r ; and €>nly the best p{*ople in the 
county viMt at the I'heTcjiecns, and Mrs. Ponto thinks herself 
a pitragon of v\ivcs and motluas, .md a vsonderof the world, 
for doin^; all ihi. misery and huinlm^j, ami snobbishness, on a 
thousand a V'sir. 

What .'ll iiu-\prc''ibh* comfort it wa*!, rnv lioar madam, when 
.’^tripes put inv i^oriin.inteau in llie f«>ur- wheeled chaise, and 
(poor I’oii bfui;; tou''li^*d with 'aiaijca) drove me over to 
"Carabao Amri" .it (iuiilvburv, where we took leave. There 
were Some baspiien (here lu thi: T’ornniercial Room, and one 
talked about tin-Imiisc lie ^t•l^rl^^f’rUed , and another about his 
dinner, and a ihinl .iboui die inns on ihe road, and so forth—a 
talk, not MTV whv*'. but ^K^lu•^t .iml to ilie purf)Ose -about as 
s»ood as that of tlm country Ki-mleinen : and oh, how much 
pleasanter lh.\n hsleniuR to Muss W’irt’> show-pieces on the 
piano, and Mrs. ronio's g<'nt*s.l iaekle a! out the fashion and 
the county l.iimiics ! 


('.II/\1‘THK X\X1\. 

Giilfft urn. 

When 1 see the peat i ffen wliicli these papers are producing 
on an intelligent publie. I have a strong hope that before long 
we shall have a regular Snob-departinenl in the new‘■papers, 
just as we h.ivc the Police t ourts and the Court News at present. 
When a fl.igraiit case* of bone-crushing or Poor-law abuse occurs 
in the world, wlio so eloquent as the Timts to point it out? 
Wlien ,a gTos.s mslance of snobbishner.s hapfiens, why should not 
the indignant journa!i.<^t call the public attention to that dcUn- 
qucncy too ? 

How, for instance, could that wonderful case of the Eturl of 
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Mangelwunrl and his brother be examined in the Snobbish 
pmot of view? Let alone the hectoring, the bullying, the 
vapouring, the bad grammar, the mutual recriminations, lie* 
givings, challenges, retractations, which abound in the fraternal 



dbpule—put out 01 ilie question the-ic a^> concerning the 

individual nobleniun and his relative, with whose personal afftiirs 
We have nothing to do--and consuli-r how intimately corrupt, 
bow habitually grovelling and nn^'in, how entirely Snobbish in 
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a won), a whole county must be whiclt can find no better 
chiefs or leaders thgn these two gentlemen. ** Wc don't want," 
the great county of Mangelwurzelshire sf*cnis to .say, ^'Ihat a 
man should t>c able to write good grammar ; or that he should 
)cf<.‘p a Christian tongue in his head; or that he should have the 
commonest decency of temper, or even a f.iir share of good sense, 
in order to represent us in Parliament. .All we require is, that 
a man should Iw tccommendcd to us by the ICarl of Mangol- 
wurzelshirc. And all that wf require of the Karl of Mangel- 
wurz(>Kl)irc is, that he* should have fifty thousand a year and 
hum the country." O you pnde of all Snobland! O you 
crawling, truckling, self-confessed laequeys and parasites. 

But tliis is growing too savag>.-; don’t let us forget our usual 
amenity, and that Ume of playfulness and sentiment with which 
the Ijt'loved rc.adtr and writer have puisued their mutual reflec¬ 
tions hitherto. Well, Snobbishness pervades the little Social 
Farce as well as the great State Comedy; and the self-same 
moral is tacked to either. 

'fhen! was, for instance, an account in the pajicrs of a young 
lady who, miblcd by a lortunc-tcUer, actually went part of the 
way to India (as far as Ragnigge Wells, I think) in search of 
a husband who was proinis's! her there. TJo you supprjse this 
p<ior deluil<‘<l little soul woulil have left her shop for a man 
below her in rank, or for anything but a darling of a Captain 
in epaulets and a red coal:* It vvab htr Snobbish sentiment 
thiit misled her, and made her vanities a prey to the bwuidhng 
fortiine-telliT. 

Case 3 was that of Mademoiselle de .Saugrenut*. '*the inte¬ 
resting young Frenchwoman with a profusion of jetty ringlets," 
who lived for nothing at a Rxirding-housc at C 30 -.[X)rt, was then 
conveyed to F.ire!i.Lni gratis; and Ircing theie, and lying on the 
bed of the good old lady her entertainer, the dear girl tovik 
occasion to rip opi’n the mattress, and blcal a cash-box, with 
which she fled to London. I low would you account for the 
prodigious benevolence exercised towards thi* interesting young 
I'rcnch lady ? Was it her jetty ringlets or her chaniiing face?— 
Biih ! Do ladies love others for having pretty faces and black 
hair ? -she said jfA<* r «f rclifion t/T-ord de Saugrenue: talked ' 
of her Ladyship her aunt, and of herself as a Dc Saugrenue. 
The honest Ivoardmg-hoiise people were at her feet at once. 
CJrtwvl, honest, simple, lord-loving childnm of Snobland { 
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Finally, there woa the case of “ the Right Honourable Mr. 
Vernon,*' at York. The Right Honourable was the son of a 
nobleman, and practised on an old lady. He procured from 
her dinners, money, wearing-apparel, spoons, implicit credence, 
and an entue refit of linen. Then he cast his nets over a 
family of father, mother, and daughters, one of \%'hora lie pro¬ 
posed lo marry. I'hc father lent him money, the mother made 
jams and pickles for him, the daughters \icd with each other 
in cooking dinners for the Right Ilonourable —and what was 
the end? One day the traitor fled, with a teapot and a basket¬ 
ful of cold victuals. Tt was the '' Right llonouniblc" which 
baited the hook which gorgt.’d all ihe'-e greedy simple Snobs. 
Would they have Ix-en taken in bv a <ominoriei.> What old 
lady is there, my de,ir who wouM t ike in >on and me, w'crc 
wc ever so ill-tti-do. nnd tomfin t iv , and t jothe ns, and give juj- 
her money, and Iht sihei lorle, ’ .Ma- and .das ! what mortal 
man that speaks tiie iniih e;m liope fur sindi a I.iinUady? And 
yet, all those in'-tanecs of Rani anti en’duloii' SnobbishnesK have 
occuned in the 'am*- week's paper, with who know.-, how ninny 
score more. 

Just ns we had euntluded the above remarks comes a pretty 
little note seaU-fl with a pri ily little butterfly - hi-aring a noitherii 
postmark—and to tlie following cffr A - 

“Mr. PuNrii.— 

“'faking great intero'-t in your Snob Tapers, w'c arc very 
anxious to know'undet wlial class ol th.it respectable fraternity 
you would designate us. 

“ We are three sisti rs, from seventeen to twenty-two. Chjr 
fatht-T is omi truly of a very gfiod family (you will f-.iy 

it is Snubbisii to mention that, but I widi to state the jdain fnet^; 
our maternal grandfather WvTs ,an I>irl." 

“We can affonl to take in a ''tarnfx.'d edition aiyon, and all 
Dickens’s works as fast as they come out, but we do t}ot ket*p 
such a thing as a /Wru^c, or even a Huronciuy,’, in the house. 

*'We live with every comfort, e'ccelliMit cellar, &c. «'^c.; but 
as wc cannot well afford a butler, we li.ive a ne;it tabic-maid 
^[though our father w.'is a niilitary man, has travelh d much, been 
Ml the best society, &.k .) WV //arv* a coachman and hel//tT, but 
we don't put the latter into buttons, nor ni.ak*’ them wail at table, 
like Stripes and 'rummus.t 

^Tte introduction of Gnandpafia is, 1 fca:, Snobbish, 
t That is aft yon like. I don’t object to buttoiiJi m moderation. 

I*' 
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*'We are just Uie same to (lersons with a handle to their 
name as to those without it. We wear a moderate modieoto of 
crinoline,* and are nevf*r fin the morning. We have good 
and abundant dinners on /kina (though we have platej^), and 
just as good wi»en alone as with conif>any. 

** Now, n»y dear Afr. Punth, will you pka.\f give us a short 
answer in your nest nunib«*i-, and I will l>* .so rnneh obliged to 
you. Nol lorly knows wt* are writing to you, not even our mher; 
nor will wr rver teasi'ti ytni again if you will only give us an 
answer—just fifsr fun, now do ! 

“ If you get as far as this, whii h is doubtful, you w'iU probably 
fling it into the tire. If you do, I cannot help it; but 1 am of a 
.sanguine disposition, and entertain a lingering hope. At all 
events, 1 shall be impatient for next Sunday, for you reach us on 
that day. and I am asliainod to c\>nfe.ss, we • annotie^vat 0}X.'ning 
you in the carnage driving liomt* from churcli j| 

** I remain, \c. , for myself and sisUTS. 

« 

" KxeuM' this sc'r.awl, but I always write heu<lhfig.% 

" /'.S. ou wen* ratlie*r sliiiinl last week, don’t you think?** 
We kee[» no g:iiMekis'jn.T, and yet Iwive always abundant game 
for friemls to shcmi, in spue i/f the |¥iaehcrs. We nes'er write 
on jicrfumed papiT -m short, 1 can’t help thinking that if you 
knew us you would not think us Snobs." 

'Vo this 1 u'ply in ih-'- fol'a-winq; m.anntT . - - 

" My ilcar young ladu-s, I ku-m ycuir fvjci-iuw'n: and shall 
be at church thi rc die. Sunday .//r» > next ; when, will you please 
to wear a inhfi or .some little intle in your iKinnets, so that I 
may know y\ui.‘' Vou will rci'ognisc me and niy ilrtss—a quiet* 
looking young fellow, in .i white top coat, a crimson satin neck* 
cloth, light iiluv; trousers, with g!o sy tip|X‘d lwx>ts, and an 
ememhl bre.ist-pin. 1 sfi.ill haw a black crajv round niy white 
hat* and niy n-su.d liaiiilnK) eane with the richly gilt knob. I 
am sorry there will be no time to get up moustaches between now 
and next s\eck. 

•• From sevimteen to two-antblwenlv! Ye gcuN I w'hat ages! 
Dear young crcalut'c.s, I c.inMf you all three. .Seventeen suits 
me, as nearest my own tunc of life ; but nund, I don't say two* 

” Quite ligtu. f r*lfs>, you !■ 

i Isnobhish; and I doubt vhelher you ought to dine as weft wluui 
alone as with toitipany'. You will Iw gettinjr too dmiiers. 

{| We like It) be teased ; bin tell r 

1| O carters and star;,! what will (.'..ptiun Cordon and Kxeler Hall 
s.iy to tnisY 

I>ear little enthuswst I ^ 

'* Vou were nevci more mistakcM, mNs, in your life. 
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and>'twenty is loo old. No, no. And that pretty, roj^uish. 
demttiv middle one. Peace, peace, thou silly little fluttering 
heart! 

** ybu Snobs, dear young ladies! 1 will pull any man's nose 
who says so. There is no harm in bring of a good family. Vou 
can't telp it, poor de.irs. What's in a name*? What is in a 
Mndle to it ? 1 confess openly tliat 1 should not objex^t to being 
a Duke myself; and, between ourselves, you might sec n worse 
leg for a garter. 

“ Ptfw Snobs, de.*!!- little gnofl-n.itured thing'-v, nn {--that is, 1 
hope not—I think not—I won’t be too eoiifuient -none of us 
should be—that w>'ar#* not Siiol^s. ‘I'lui very confidence savours 
of arrogance, and to be arrogaid »s to be a Snob. In all the 
social gradations from •.uimK to tyrant, nature ha*' pl.iced a ino*-! 
wondrous and v.inous progeny of Snobs. Hu! .aie iheic no 
kimlly natures, no tender he.^J•t^. no '^ouls Innnbl**. <.iinple, aiul 
truth-loving? f'otuler well on iln> question, sweet young I.adies. 
And if you can answer it. as no doubt you can - lucky are you, 
and lucky the re‘.[)eeted Herr I'.iju, and liu'kv the three hand 
some young gf’ntleinen who are about to Ihjcoiuc each olhern) 
brothcrs-in-law." 


CIIAPTI'.R XL. 

.Siifli’i and Marriage. 

fCvEKYRObY of the middle rink who w.ilk'-' through this life with 
a symp.alhy for his cornpanious on the .same journey--at any 
rate, every man who has been jo-.iling in the world for home 
three or four lustres--must nuke no end of niel.ancholy refl'‘e 
lions upon the fate ctf thoM- victims whom StKiety, that i-"', .Snolt 
bishness, is immolating every ilay. With love and simplicity 
and natural kindness Snobbishness is periK'lually .it war. 
People darcji not Vjc h.ippy for fear of Snobs. Pe-oplf dare not 
love for fiuir of Snobs. People pine aw.iy l'>nely under the 
tyranny of Snobs, Honest kindly hearts dry ujj and die. 
Gallant generous lads, bioonelng w'lih he.irty youtli, swell into 
bloated old-lxtchclorhood, and but >1 and tumble ove r. Tender 
girls wither into shrunken decay, .and pen-h J-olit.iry, from whom 
Siiobbbhness h.xs cut off the common rlaim to liappincss and 
olTectiofi with which Nature endowed us all. My heart grows 
sad as I see the blundering tyr.'int’s handiwork. A-. 1 behold it 
1 swell with cheap rage, and glow with fury against the Snob. 
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Come down. I say, thou skulkinj; dulness! Come down, thon 
stupid bully, and give up thy brutal ghost! And I arm myself 
with the sword and sp«'ar, and taking leave of my family, go 
forth to do battle with that hideous ogre and gutnt, that brutal 
despot in Snob (!asile, who holiL so many gentle hearts in 
torture and thrall. 

When Punch is king, I declare there shall fw no such thing 
as old maids and okl bachelors, 'I'he Reverend Mr. Malthus 
shall be burned annually, instead of tJuy Fawkes. 1110.% who 
don’t marry shall go into the workhouse. It shall be a sin for 
the poorest not to have a pretty gnl to love him, 

I'he above relltTiions eaine to iiiinrl after t.iking a walk with 
an old cornnuh*. Jnrk Spiggot by name, vvlu> is just passing into 
the slate of old bachelorhood, after the nianly and blooming 
youth in winch I reiiiern!«T him. jack was one of the hand¬ 
somest feU«>ws in Fngland when we entered together in the 
Highland Huffs ; but I tjuiiled the Cultvkihs larly, and lost sight 
of him for many years 

Ah I how changed h<; Is from i)ios<* d.iy? ! He wears a waist¬ 
band now. and h.is Ix-guii to dye his wliiskers. His cheeks, 
which were red, are now inoitl'-d , li!-^ eye>, <mce so bright and 
steadfast, are the euloiir of peelet-l jiinver-,' eggs. 

“Are you married, Jatk?" .sa\s 1 , Temernbering how con- 
SUmeillv in love be w'uswilh lus etmsjn Leitv Lovelace, when the 
Cutlykilts werf* niiartered at Mrathbuugo soim- tw'cniy years 
ago. 

“ MarneeP no.” say.', lie. "Not nioTicv enough. Hard 
enough to keep myself, much niori’ a fanulv. rm fivv hundrcHl a 
year. Lome 10 Dickueton's ; there's''tun' el ilv* best Madeira 
in r.,oiidon (here, iny S<i we wiait and talked over old 

times, 'rhe bill for dinner .and wine consumed was prodigious, 
and the quaniily of bran{i>-.md'vvat''r liiat Jack took showed 
what .1 regular boo/ei he w.tv. “A guinea or two guineas. 
Wh.'it the devil do 1 care what 1 :.pend for riiy dinner?" 
says he. 

“And Lclty TjOvoiace?” s.iy> I. 

Jack's countenance felt. However, he burst int a.i loud laugh 
pre.sently. ‘‘ T.otty Loveku e !'' says Im. '‘ She's Letty Lovelace 
still: but Gad, such a wizened old woman! She’s as thin as a 
thicadpaper (you remember what a figure she had:) her nose 
hS'. got red, .and her tceih blue. She’s always ill; always 
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<quani;Umg with the rest of the family; always psalm-singing, and 
always taking pills. Gad, I bad a rare escaptt /Aere. Push 
round the grog, old boy.” 

Straightway memory went back to the days when I^tty was the 
loveliest of blooming young creatures: when to hear her sing was 
to iiuikc the heart jump into your throat; when to see her dance 
was better than Montessu or Nolilct (they were the Ilallrt Queens 
of those days); w'hen Jack used to w'car a locket of hiThair, with 
a little gold chain round his neck, and exhilarated wath toddy, 
after a sederunt of the C'uttykilt mess, used to pull out this token, 
and kiss it, and howl about it, to the gieat anuiscnient of the 
bottle-nosed old Major and the le-jt of the table. 

My father and liei '' c ouldn't pul iheir hoiM*'-, together,” jack 
said. "The General wouldn't cenne ilown with mote than six 
thous^and. My govern«-»r ^:lKl it shouldn't 1 m‘ done under eight. 
Lovelace told him to go .ind lie hanged, am] 'o we parted com¬ 
pany. 'I hey '-liul .‘he w .i>. in .t d*“din*’. (jamiuem ! She's forty, 

and* as tough and a-, .^uur as ihi', bit of lenif>n-p«'el. Don’t pul 
much into your punch, Snob my l)oy. No iitan ejw shmd punch 
after wine.” 

" And whrtt are your pursuits, |aek? " says 1, 

"Sold out when the governor died. Mother livc's at Bath. 
Go down thore once a year hir a Dreadful slow. Shilling 

whi.st. Four .sisters—all unmarned except ilur youngest—awful 
work. Scotland in August. Italy in the winter. Cursed 
rheumatism. Come to lamdon in March, and toddle about at 
the Club, old lioy . and we won't gc> home till maw-.i\v-riuug, till 
daylight docs appear.” 

"And here's the; wreck of two mused the present 

Snobographer, after taking leave of jack Sjiiggot. " Pretty 
merry Lctly Tjovclace's rudder lost .and she cast aw'^ay, and hand¬ 
some Jack Spiggot ..stranded on the shore like a drunken 
Trincalo,’' 

What was it that insulted Nature (to use no higher name), and 
perverted her kindly intentions tow.nrds them ? Wliat cursed 
frost was it that nipped the love that both v^^*r(• bearing, and 
condemned the girl i >sour sterility', and lie' lad to selfish old- 
bachelorhood } It was the infernal Snob tyrant w ho governs us 
all, who says, "'Phou .shall not love without a lady’.s maid; 
thou shall not marry without a carnage and horses ; thou shall 
bavc no wife in thy heart, and no children on thy knee, without 
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ii pai^e in buttons and a French bonne; thou shall go to the ctovit 
untetis thou hast a tjrougham ; marry poor, and society shall for* 
sake thet!: thy kinsmen shall avoid thee as a criminal; thy aunts 
anri uncles .shall turn up their eyes and bemoan the sad sad 
manner in which Torn or Harry has thrown himself away.” 
Yon, young woman, may sell yourself without shame, and marry 
old (.'nestis ; you, young man, may lie away your heart and your 
life for a jointure, liut ifytni are poor, woe be to you ! Society, 
the brutal Snob autocrat, consigns you to solitary perdition. 
VVuher, ]>o<»r girl, lu your garret; rot, poor bachelor, in your 
t'lul). 

When 1 see ihosft graceless recluses—those unnatural monks 
and nuns of the <rrder of St liecl/ebiib,* my hatred for Sm>l)s, 
and tlteir worship, and their idoK, pa.sscs all continence. lAit 
us hew down that m.in-ealin« Juggernaut, I say, that hideous 
D.igofi: ami I glow with the lieioie courage of Tom Thumb, 
and join battle with tlie Ciiant Snob. 


CliAPTlMi XM. 

Snobs instl M u f t I ii 

In that noble romanci' e.i;!( <1 'Ten Thousand a Year,” I 
nrmeinber a pU'fouiidly p-iihi-tic destripiion of the (.'hristian 
manner in wimh the hero, Mi. Aubie\, bore his misfortunes. 
After inaKing a display of the most rlond ami grandiloquent 
resigiiiition, and quitting hii country mauMon, the writer siip- 
jiosi's Aubrey to coni»- to town in a ix>.'lch.ii>e and pair, sitting 
l?t>dkin probably bi'twcen hM wile and ‘•eaer. It is aliout seven 
o'clock, carnages are nulling ab(»ul, kTK»ckcts are thundering, 
•ind toiiis bedim the fine eyes of Kate and Mr^. Aubrey as they 
think that in happier times at this hour—ihcir Aubrey used for¬ 
merly to go out to dinner to the house.s of the aristocracy his 
friends. Tins is ih(’ gisi of tlic jia-ss.-ige—the elegant words I 

' Tins, of course, is understood to apply only to those titimarried 
pi I SOI IS whom .a nusm and Snohbi->h fear .ihoiit mont.y h;i.s kept from 
iultilling their natural destiny. M.inv persons thcr'* are devoted 10 C^l* 
b.^i:y because they cannot help it O: tliese a man would be a bnite who 
•p’kc roughly. Indeed, .'iftcr Miss O’ roolc’s conduct to the writer, he 
Would bo the I.ist to condemn, but never mind; these arc persona! 
uijtf'r.s. 
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forget But the noble noble sentiment 1 shall always cherish 
and remember. What can be more sublime than the notion of 
a great man's relattv(^ in teal's about>—bis dinner? With a few 
tou^es, what author ever more happily descriU^d A Snob ? 

We were reading the passage lately at the bouse of my friend, 
Raymond Cray, Esquire. Barrister-at-Luw. an ingenuous youth - 
without the least practice, but who has luckily a great share 
of good spirits, which enables h:ni to bide his time, and bear 
laughingly his humble fX)sition in the world. Meanwhile, until 
it is altered, the stern laws of neccs'^jiv and the expenses of the 
Northern Circuit oblige Mj. Cray to live in a very Imy niansion 
in a very queer snull sfpi.iro in tht‘ a:ry neightxiurhood of Gray’s 
Inn Lane. 

What IS ih(‘ more remaiK.iljlo r , that Cray ha:» a wife there. 
Mrs. Gray as a Mis‘, Haili ) fiaker anrl 1 supiyjsc I need not 
say /Aif/ IS a resjM^ciahl'- family. Allu'd to tlic f.'avendishcs, the 
Oxfords, the Marr> bones, thev stiil, though rather tf/rAus from 
their original i.plcmlmir, hold tlu-ir ln*.ub. .is high a«; any. Mrs. 
TIarIcy lUUer, I know, never goe«s to church without John 
behind to carry her prayer-book ; nor will Miss Wellicck, her 
sister, walk twent> \arris a-shopping without the protection of 
Figby, her sugar lo.if [wge ; though the old lady i.s as ugly as 
any woman in the parr.h and as t.ill and whi^ikery as a 
grenadier. The astonisliment i«. how F.rnily Harley Baker could 
have stooped to marry KayiT»on<l Ciay. .She, who was the 
prettiest and proudt^d of the family , she, whoivfused Sir Cockl- 
Bylcs, of the Bengal Service ; slic, who turned up her Utile nose 
at Essex Temph'. C>.C., and lonneeted with the noblr* home of 
Albyn ; she, who had but /’■looo /■!>/• r tout to marry a 

man who had scarcely .ns much more. A scream of wrath aiid 
indignation was uitorcil by llio whole family when they heard 
of this misallian'-e. Mrs. llarh’y Baker never six*al;.s of her 
daughter now but with tears in her eyes, and as a ruined 
creature. Miss Welbeck fav-., '• I ronsider that man a villain;" 
and has denounced por;r goofl-namred Mrs. Perkins :is a 
swindler, at w'hofe ball the young jir ople met for the first time. 

Mr. and Mrs. (nMy. nieanwlnie. li\e m Gnay's Tnn Lane 
aforesaid, with a m.iul-servant and a nurse, w-horc hands are 
very full, and in a moit provoking and unnatural state of 
happiness. They have never once thought of crying alxJUt their 
dinner, like the wretchedly puling and SnobbLh womankind of 
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my favourite Snob Aubrey* of "Ten Thousand a Ycsar;” but, 
on the contrary* accci>t such humble victuals as fate awards 
them with a moat perfect and thankful good grace— nay, 
actually have a portion for a hungry friend at times— as the 
present writer can gratefully testify. 

' t was mentioning these dinners, and some admimblc lemon 
puddings, which Mrs. (Jray makes, to our mutual friend the 
great .Mr. Goldmore, the JCnst India Director, when that gentle< 
man's face rujsurncd an expression of almost apoplectic terror, 



and he gasper! out. "VVlMt! Do they give dinners?” He, 
seemed to think it a crin»e and a wonder that such jxxjple should 
dine at all* and that it w.us their custom to huddle round their 
kitchen-fire over a b<jnc and a crust. Whenever he mtHJls them 
m Society, it js a matter of wonder to him (.and he always 
I’xpresscs hi.s surprise very loud) how ih*; lail; can appear 
decently dressed, and the man have .'in unpatched coat to his 
Iiack. I have heard him enlarge ujyon this jwvcrly liefore the 
A hole room at the " Confl.'igrativc Club,” to which he and I and 
' iray have the honour to belong. 
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We meet at the Club on most days. At half-pa$t four, Cold- 
mdre arrives in SL James's Street, from the City, and you may 
see him reading the evening papers in the bow-window of ttie 
Club* which enfilades Pall Mall—a large plethoric man, with a 
bunch of seats in a large bow-windowed tight waistcoat, lie 
has large coat-tails, stuffed with agents* letters and pai>ers about 
companies of which he is a Director. His seals jingle as be 
walks. I wish I had such a man for an uncle, and that he 
himself were childless. I would love and cherish him, and be- 
, kind to him. 

At six o'clock in the full season, when all ihe world is in St, 
Jamc.s's Street, and the carriru^es no* cuttm'j in aiif! tint amon.t^ 
the cabs on the ‘'tand, and the- Uifit d dainii'-*, are showing their 
listless faces out of " Wlntc’s,'* and \(>u se»* res pectable grej- 
headed gentlenvn wagghn" their heads to nu h other through the 
plate-glass windows of “ Atthur's , " and the red-coats wisli lobe 
Bnareian, so .as to hold all the gemleincn’s horses ; and 
wonderful reil-coalcd l^o>al porter is sunning himself before 
Marlliorougb Ilou. e at the noon of Lcuidon lime you see a 
light-yellow carnage with black horses, and n coachman in a 
tight floss-silk wig, ami two tiiotmen In powder ami white and 
yellow liveries, .and a large woman inside in shot-*ilk, a jxjodle, 
and a pink paiusol, wlmh ririv«‘-? up to tlie gate of the “ Con- 
flagraiive,” and the p^ige goes and says to Mr. (loldrnore (who 
IS perfectly aware of the fai-t. as In- ;s looking out of the windows 
with about forty other “ l oiillagraiivc " buck-), ” Yrair c.arriage, 
sir." G. wags lijs head. *' Kein»’ijiber, inght o’clock precisely," 
says he to Miilligatawney, the fjiher Hast India three!or ; an<l, 
ascending the carriage, pilunip'. (h*wn by the side of Mrs. 
Goldmore fora rime in the Park, and then liome to Porilatid 
Place, As the carriage whirls off, all thi* young bucks in tlie 
Qub feel a secret elation. It is a pan of their establishment, a.** 
it were. That carriage liclongs to their ('iub. and their Club 
beings to them. They follow the equipage with interest; they 
eye It knowingly as they see it in the Park. P.ul hall! wt) arc 
not come to the dub Snobs yet. O my brave Snobs, what a 
flurry there will be aiiiong j'ou wlicn those r.tpers app'-ar ! 

Well, you may judge from the abf»\e rlrsenplion, what sort 
of a man Goldmore is. A thill and pomi^ous Lcadcnhall Street 
Croesus, good-natured withal, and affable — cruelly aflTable. 
** Mr. Goldmore can never forgi-i," In; l.ady u.-ed to say, ** that 

F 2 
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it was Mrs, Gray's grandfather wlio sent him ter India; and 
though that, young woman has made the most imprudent mar* 
riage in the world, and has h.'ft her station in society, her 
husband seems an ingenious and laborious young man, and we 
shall do everything in our power to be of use to him," So 
they used to ask the Grays to dinner twice or thrice in a 
season, when, by way of increiising the kindness, Huff, the 
InitU-r, is orderetl to hire a fly to convey them to and from 
F*orllan<l Place. 

Of course 1 am iiiin h lo(» gowl-nalured a friend of both 
parties not to tell Gniy of GolUtnore’s oi>inion regarding him, 
and the nabob's astoni'slinieiit at the idea of the briefless bar* 
rister having any dinner at all. Indci'd, tioldinore's saying 
l«*camc a joke agam.st Gray amongst us wags at the Club, and 
we vised to ask him when lu; lasted meal last? whether we 
fihould bring him home something from dinner? and cut a 
thousand othiir mad pranks with him in our facetious way. 

One day, tleTi, eormng lu>in<‘ frohi tin* f!luh, Mr, Gray 
conveyed to liis wif.- the astounding inh^rniation that he had 
asked (iolrlmore to dinner. 

“My luv<*,” says .Mrs. Gray, in a tremor, “ bow could you be 
so cniel? Why, lli«' dinuig loom won't Ix^ld Mrs. Goldrnore.” 

*' Make your mind easy, Mis. (iiay , her ladyship is in Paris. 
It is only Cnrsie. that's coming, and we are going to the play 
afliirw'artls- io .*<;uller'& Wells. Goldtrioicsaid at the Club that 
he thougiit .^^fiakspcare was a great dramaiic jxiet, and ought to 
be p.ilromst‘d , whereupon, liiisl witli «‘Mthu^iasrn, I invited him 
to our bamjuet ” 

“ (icwlne: . graci-ms ! whal .av we give him for dinner? He 
has two French co«jk.s ; you know Mrs. (ioldmore i.s always 
telling us about them , .and lu- ilinc'. with :v!dermen every day.” 

* .A iii.iin li'c uf imuioii, luy Lui y, ^ 

1 jityihtT f rc.nly :a three ,* 

It lenii'T, and stnokiii^;. and juicy. 

And vkh.ii belter meal e.m there be?* ” 

says Gray, quoting my favourite pui't. 

“ Hut the cook is ill; and you know that horrible Pattypan 
the ^mstrycix^k's ’*- 

“Silence, Fr.au ! ” says Gr.iy, in .a «leep tragedy voice. “/ 
V ill have the ordering of Ibis repast. Do all things as 1 bid 
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thee. Invite our friend Snob here to partake of the feast. Ite 
mine the task of procuring it." 

** Don't be expensive, Raymond," says his wife. 

** Peace, thou timid partner of the briefless one. Goldmore's 
dinner shall be suited to our narrow means. Only do thou in 
all things my commands." And seeing by the peculiar expres- 
<iion of the rogue’s countenance, that some mad waggery was in 
preparation, I awaited the morrow %\ ith anxiety. 


n — ■ 

CIIAPTT-K XLII. 

.Swii/m atui Matiiti'e. 

PirNCTl’AL to the hour (by the w.iy. I cannot omit here to 
mark down my hatr<Mi. scoiu, and nwin^n.ilion towards those 
JiiiMTuble Snobs who t\nne to dinner ru nuu:, when they are 
asked at eight, in orrtrr to rnaktj .1 sens uion in the company. 
May the loatlnng ot honest folks, the baekbiiiTig of others, the 
curses of cooks, pursue these wretclies, .arul av'-nge the .society 
on which they trample *)-Punclual, I say, to the hour of five, 
which Mr. and Mrs. Kayrnond tiray had appointed, a youth of an 
elegant appearance, in .ine.at evem ig dress, whose trim whiskers 
indicated neatness, whose hi^ht step denoted .teiivity (for in sooth 
he w'as hungry, and always at the dinner hour, whaf^oever 
that hour may be), and whose rich golden hrnr, euihng down his 
shoulders, wa.s st t olTliy a pcTfectly new foiir-and-ninepenny silk 
hat, was seen wending his way do»\n niiilesione Stre(‘i, Hiiile- 
istone Square, Gray’s Inn. 7’he jjer*oii in question, 1 need not 
sav, was Mr. Snob, //r is ne\er late wlu*n iiuilfd to dine. 
But to proceed with mv narrative. 

Although Mr. Snob ni.av li.ive datiered himself that h** made 
d sen.sation as he strutted down nmlestone Street w jih his richly 
gilt knobbed c;ine (and indeed 1 \ow I 'aw lie.ids looking at ni« 
from Mi3sSquil.sby'.s, the br.ass plated milnner finposite Raymond 
(iray'.s, who has three silver p.iper lioimets, and two fly-blown 
French pnnts of fashion m the window), yet what was tbe 
emotion produced by my arrival, vornparc'd 10 that with which 
tbe little street thrilled, when at five mimiles past five the floss- 
wigged co,achman, the yellow hamruer-eiotli and flunkeys, the 
black horses and blazing silver liarness ol Mr. (joldmore whirled 
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down the street ? It is a very little street, of very little bodseSr 
most of them with very large brass plates like Miss StpiilsbylB. 
Coabnierchanls, architects and suiveyors, two surgt^ons. a 
solicitor, a dancing-master, and of course several bouse-aigent$« 
occupy the houses—little two-storcyed edifices with little stucco 
porticoes. Goldtnore's carriage overtopped the roofs almost; 



the first floors might >.hake hamls viili k :a;si^s as he lolled 
inside; all the windows of those first-tli>ors ihr Miged with chil* 
dren and women in a twinkling. 'riicrt‘ was Mrs. Hamnietly in 
curl-papers; Mrs. Saxby wuh her front awry; Mr. Wriggtea 
jjfenng through the gauw cm tain.’, holrltng the while his hot 
glass of ruiu-and-watcr—'in fine, a tremendous commotion ia 
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Biltlestone Street, as the Goldmore carriage drove up to\lr. ^ 
Kaymond Gray's door. 

" How kind it is of him to come with both the footmen 1" says 
little Mrs. Gray, peeping at the vehicle loo. I'he huge domestic, 
descending from his perch, gave a rap at the door which almost 
drove in the building. All the heads wert' out; the sun was 
shining, the very organ-boy paused ; the footman, the co.ich, 
and (joldniore’s red face and white waistcoat wcn‘ blazing in 
splendour. The herculean plushcd one went back to open the 
carriage-door. 

Raymond Gray opened Ins—in his ‘‘hirt-sleevcs. 

He ran up to lh(' carriage. *• < onic in. (iol.hnorc," .says he ; 
"just in time, my boy. Ojmmi the door. What d’y<*-call''uin, 
and let your master oui." and Wli.u d'yo-call-’um olwyctl 
mechanically, with a face o! wonrier .ind horror, only to 1)C 
equalled by tlie locjkof stupr‘fi« c! as lomshnn.nt whichornatiientcd 
the purple countenance of Ins master. 

"Wawt taini will you please l>ave the sir?” .says 

Wbat-d‘ye-call 'urn. in that ficruliar, unspcHahle, inimitable, 
dunkefied pronunciation which furm.s one of the chief charru.s 
of existence. 

*' llest have it to the theatre at night.'' (iray evclaims ; " it is 
but a step from here to the Wells, ; lul we can walk there. I've 
got tickets for all. Re at Satlh'r's Wi ll.s at eleven." 

"Yes, at eleven," exclaims Goldmore [>erliirbedly, and walks 
with a flurried step into the lionst', as il he were going to execu¬ 
tion (as indeed he was, with th.at wicked f lr-ay as a Jack Ketcli 
over him). The camagi* drove a\va>. followed by numlMirless 
eyes from doorsteps and b?Uconies , its apiiearancc is still a 
wonder in Bittlesionc Street. 

"Go in there and amuse yoursclT with Snob." sayr; Gray, 
opening the little drawing-room door. "I'll tall out as soon 
as the chops arc ready. P'anny’s below, .seeing to the. pud- 
fling." 

" Gracious mercy!" says f joldniore to rne, rpute confidentially, 
"how could he ask us? 1 rctilly h.ad no idea of this—this utter 
destitution." 

"Dinner, dinner!" roars out Gray, from the diningroom, 
whence issued a great smoking and frying ; and entering that 
apartment we find Mrs. (iray ready to receive us, and looking 
perfectly like a Princess who, by some accident, had a bowl of 
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potaioes in her Kand. which vegetables she placed on the tlble. 
Her husband was meanwhile cooking mutton-chops on a gridiron 
.over the fire. 

'•Fanny has made the roly-poly pudding,” says he; "the 
chops are iny part, Ileie’s a fine one; try this, CSoldniore,* 
And he popped a fizzing cutlet on that gentleman's plate. 
What words, what notes of exclamation can describe the nabob's 
ajitonishmenl ? 

'I'he tal>1e-cloih was a very old one, darned in a score of pl<\ccs. 
"I'herr was mustard in .1 lea-cup, «i silvtT fork for (ioldmOTC— 
all ours Wfue iron. 

**I wasn't born with a silver spoon in my mouth,’* says Gray 
gravely. ‘'That fork i-j the only one \vc have, h'anny has U 
generally." 

'* Kaymoml' ” ones Mrs. Gray, with ai: imploring face. 

"She was used to beticr things, vou know : and 1 hope one 
day to get her a dinner-s<*iv K.c. I'm told the electro-plate is 
uncommonly good. When- thr' deuce is UkU boy with the beer? 
And now," sod he, springing up, " 111 be a gentleman." And 
so he pm on he, coat, and sat di>wn cpuie gravely, with four 
fresh mutton-chops w hidi he had by this time broiled. 

"We don't have meal every dav, Mr. (joldmore," he con¬ 
tinued, "and It's a t-'Mii to me t(j get a dinner like tli^s. You 
little Know', you gmilenn-n of Isngl.ind, who live at home at case, 
what h.itd'djip' bricll<“ s barri'.ter-' endure. ’ 

" (iracK'Us merev ' " savs Mt (iolflmore, 

•'Where's the hali-aud half? J'annv, go over to the ‘ Keys * 
and gel the boei. lien's sixpence." And what wa.s our aston¬ 
ishment when l-amiy got up a.i if to go ! 

"Gracious merev ! let rut'," eric'll Goldmore. 

" Not for worlds, mv dear sir. She's used to it. 'I’hev wouldn't 
serve joLi as well as they serve her. Le ive her alone. Law 
bless \ou! " K.iymond sank with astounding compo'-iiro. And 
Mrs. Gray left the loom, .and actually came back with n, tray on 
which tliere was a pewter flagon of beer. 1 utile Poliy (to whom, 
at her christening. I had the Jionoui of prcsenti.ig a silver mugj 
ex ojic'fo) followed with a couple of f obacco-pipes, and the queerest 
roguish look in her round hitle chubliy ftee. 

" Old you speak to Taplirig nboiu the gm, Fanny my dear?*^ 
Gi.ay asked, after blildmg Polly put the pipes on the chimney* 
piece, which that little person had some difficulty in reaching;* 
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** The last was turpentine, and even your brewing didn’t make 
good punch of it.” 

** You would imrdly sus{)ect, Goldmorc, that roy wife, a Harley 
Baker, would ever make gin-punch ? 1 think my mother-in-law 
would counnii suicide if she saw her.” 

Don't he always laughing at nutnima, Raymond," says Mrs. 
Gray. 

** Well, wi’ll, she wouldn't die, and 1 dm’i wish she would. 
And you don’t make gin-piinch, and you don’t like it e'iiher— 
and--Goldmorc, dc» you drink your out of tlic glas*:, or out 
of the |)cwter?** 

“Gracious mercy!" ejaculates t>a‘iUs once more, as little 
Polly, taking the jx/t ’.\uli both ht‘r little bunches of hands, oilers 
it, smiling, to that asttiuished Direcli^r. 

And so. in a \sord, tin* liinncr coinuienced, and was presently 
ended in a siuiiiar fashion. Gray pur aied In' unfortnn.ite guest 
with the moM quet-r and outrageous di'.scnption ol his .struggles, 
misery, and yxiverty. lie described how he cleaned the knives 
when they were fir't in.urieil; ami how he used to drag the 
children in a little cart, how his wife could loss pancakes ; and 
what parts of his dre.ss she made. He told Tibbits, his clerk 
(who was in fact the functionaiy who had brought the berr fioni 
the public-house, which Mrs. Funnv had fetched from the ne.igh- 
liouring apartment)-to fetch “ the bottle of i»ort-wine," when 
the dinner w.Ui over ; and told (Joldmore a,s womleifid a history 
about the way in winch that bottle ol wine had come into his 
hands as any of hi ^ former atones bail been. When the repa«^t 
Was all o\cr, and it was near tune in move to the play, and 
Mrs. Gray had letirevl, and \se wco' '-atnig ruminating r.ilher 
silently over the last glas-,e>, of the port. Gray suddenly lireaks 
the silence by slapjnng Goiilim»re on the shoulder, and saying, 
“ Now, Goldmore. tell me .something." 

' * What ? ’’ asks C’rfxisus. 


“ Haven’t you had a gixxl dinner? " 

Goldmore started, as if a sudden truth had just dawned upon 
him. had a goofl dinner ; and flidn't know it until then. 

The three rautton-cnofi.s consumed lo' him were lic.st of the 
mutton kind; the potatoes were perfect of tleir order; as for 
the roly-poly, it wa.-, too good. 'Dx* port'*r w.is fiolhy and cool, 
and tfie port-wine was worthy tif the gillj of a bi.shr>p. 1 speak 


with uher.or \icw i: 


fer there r-: more in Grav ’•-> cellar. 
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*' Well/’ says Goldniore, after a pause, daring which he took 
time to consider the momentous question C>ray put to hitn*— 
Ton my word—now you say so—I—I have—1 really have had 
n monsous good dumah — moiisoin; good, upon my wardd 
Here’s your health, Gray my boy, and your amiable lady; and 
when Mrs. (ioldinore comes back, I liope wc shall sec you more 
in Portland F^lace." Anri with this the time came for the play» 
and we went to see Mr. Ph*-lps at Sadler's Wells, 

'I he best of this story {for iJie trutJi of every word of which I 
pledge iny honour) is, that after ihi-^ lun(|uet, which Goldmore 
enjtwfd so, the honest fellow felt a prodigious compassion and 
R’gard for thr* starving and miserable giver of the fca>t, and 
determined to help him m his jirofe^sion. And 'icing a Director 
of the newl\i.iiilislied Aniibilious Life ‘ssurance Company, 
he has bail Gray appoinU'd Sumding ( junsel, with a pretty 
iinnual f<‘e ; and only \,c“-terfi.iy, in an ajirKMl from Bombay 
(BuckmueKjo" Hobbathee 7'. Raniohowdor-Bahawder) in the 
Privy Counril, Loid Liougliam (omphinenlcd Mr. Gray, who 
w.is in the e.e-i', cm hi^ curious and ox.ict knowledge of the 
.Sanscrit hingiiage. 

Wliether be knows Sanscrit or not, 1 can’t .say ; but (.^ld> 
more got him the biisan' • ; and 1-0 I cannot help having a 
lurking regard for that pompouii old Ihgwig. 


»•« 


CHAPTHK XLIIL 
Siioh and 

**Wl': lUchelotv. in Ghibs .are very much obliged to you," says 
ray old school and college coriijxinion, Kssex 'IVniplc, "for the 
opinion which you liold of u.s. You call us scifLh, purplc-faced. 
bloated, and other pretty names. You slate, in the simplest 
pos.sible terms, that wc shall go to the deuce. You bid as rot 
in loneliness, and deny us ail claims to honesty, conduct, decent 
Christian life. Who arc you, Mr. Snob, to judge us so? Who 
arc* you. with your infernal benevolent smirk and grin, that laugh 
at all our generation ? 

" 1 will tell you my case." says Jv-isc.‘x Temple ; " mine and my 
sifter Polly’s, and you may make what you like of it ; and sneer 
.'«t old maids, and bully old bachelors, if you will. 
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** 1 wUl whisper to you confidentially that tny sister Polly W'as 
engaged to Serjeant Shirker—a fellow whose talents one cannot 
deny, and be Iianged to them, but whom 1 have always known 
to be mean, selfish, and a |>rig. Howevisr, women don't see 
these iaults in the men whom Love throws in their way. Shirker, 
who has alx>ut as much warmth as an eel, made up to Polly 
years and years ago, and was 110 bad match for a briefless barrister, 
as he was then. 

“ Have you ever read Lord Eldon’s Lift* ? Do you remember 
how the sordid old Snob narrates Ins going <.>ut t<j purchase two« 
].>encc worth of sprats, winch he and Mrs. St'olt fiicd between 
them? And how he parade-i his liunnlity, and exhibits his miser* 
able pov'crty—he wlm, .it tli.it t.nii*, inii'^t have been making a 
thousand iKninds a W’fll, Sliirkcr was just as pnmd of 

hib prudence ju*‘t a-, lls.inkful for lus own nKMimess, and of 
course would not in ury wiilunii a cornpeti'ncy. Who so 
lionourable ? IVilly w.iiU'd, .ind waileil lainily, fium year to 
year. //<■ wa-sn't sick .it ln .iri ; /;/> pa srm never <listurbed his 
six hours'sleep, or kept Ins ambitem out of iiniid. lie would 
rather have hugged an attorney an> d.iy than have kissed Polly, 
tliough she was oiu; of the im^tticsi ( realurch ui llie world ; and 
while she was pining alone ui*>tair.s, reading over tlie stock of half- 
a-dozen frigid letters that the confin.iided png had condescended 
to write to hi'T, /w, be sure, was never Imsy with anytlnng but his 
briefs in chambers—alw.iy., InguJ, rigid, self N'liisfied, and at liis 
duty. '1 he niarriag<’ tr,iilc<l year after j ear, while Mr. Serjeant 
Shirker grew' to be the famous lawyer he is. 

“Meanwhile, iny yomig'r brollur, I'ninp Iciiiple, who was in 
the I 20 lh Hir'‘’ars, and had the same Iilii<* iiairunony which fell 
to the lot of myself and Polly, musi fall in h^e with <.>ur eoiisin, 
Eanny Figtree, and marry her out (d hand. You slemld have 
seen the wedding! Si.x bridesmaids 111 pink, to licild the fan, 
bour^uet, gloves, scent-bottle, and pocki i-iiandkerchief of the 
bride; basketfuls of wliitc favours m the vestry, to N* pinner! on 
to the footmen and liorse.s ; a genteel eongregatioii of curious 
acijuaintance in the news, a shabby one o; j^c^or on the ste|>s; 
all the carriages of all our accjuaintance whom Aunt Figtrec 
bad levied for the occasion ; and of course four horsc.s for Mr, 
Pump’s bridal vehicle. 

“llieii comes the breakfast, or dijeuner, if you please, with 
a biases band in the street, and policemen to ket'p order. The 
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happy bridegroom spends about a income in dresses for 
the bridesmaids and pretty pn^sents: and the bride must have 
a tr^us^au of laces, satins, jeweMxjxt'S, and tomfoolery, to make 
her fit to be a lieutenant’s wife. There was no hesitation about 
Pump. He flung about his money as if it had l>een drosis ; and 
Mrs. P. Temple, on the horsi? 'Pom Tiddler, which her husf)and 
gave her, was the most drishing of military women at Brighton 
or Dublin. How old Mrs. Kigtree used to bore me and Polly 
with stories of Pump’s granrliMir aiul ilie noble company he 
kept! Polly lives with th'* l■■lgtrel•s, as I am not rich enough 
to keep a lioriie for 1 h*j . 

" l^nnp and J have alway; Im'lmi r.ithor distant. Not having 
the slightest notions about horsfflrsh, he !'.:is a natural contempt 
for me ; and in onr niolher's litetime. whtsi the good old lady 
was always paying hi.s debts .and petting hnn, I'm not sure there 
wa.s not A litlU; je.drur.y. It used to be Polly that kept the 
|H:acc bftwei'n 11 -. 

“She wrni to Dublin to Pump, and brought back gi*and 
nceoufits of his <l(Htu'^ gayest nianalxiut low'ji—Aide-dc*Camp 
to the Lord'laenienant ■ l-’anny .idmired everywhere — Her 
KxreUentv godmolln'r to the second boy ; the eldest with a 
string of an >t«XT:itio i’hri.sti.vn namo that m.vle the grand¬ 
mother wilil with deliglit Pn • ntly P.iMuy and Thiinp oblig- 
inglv came over to {.ondun, uheif the ilunl was born, 

•' Polly wa^ godniollier to this, .iru! who ‘^(> !o\ing as she and 
Pump now? '(’>!>, .ex,'-.'iv > ^lu to me, ‘he »■> s<i good, so 

generous, so tond f>f hi-, family , so iKUici-orne, who can help 
loving him, and pardoning hi - lilfU* erf<ir''? One rlay, while 
Mrs, F'ump w.i.s yet m the upper regii>n'i. and Doctor Kingeifee'.N 
brougham a: lier door every day, having busiru.ss .at (iiuldhall, 
whom should I meet in t heap-nie but Pump and Polly? The 
poor girl looked moia* happy and ro'-y than I have seen her 
lhe.st' twelve years. Pump, on the contrary, w.is rilher blushing 
and embarr.is.seil. 

’* 1 couhln't bt^ Tni>.taken in her f.icc and its look uf mischief 
and triumph. She h.ail been committing some act of sacrifice. 
I went to the family .sttx'khroker. She h.aii sold c;Ut two 
thous.ind poiuul'i that morning and given t’nem to Pump. 
l^Hiarrelhng was useless Pump had t!'.e money ; he was off to 
Dublin by the time I reached iv.s ui"*:!ii r*s. .and Polly mdiant 
He wa.s going to m.ahc his K'rrune; he was going lo 
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embark the money in the lk)g of Allen—I don’t know aitai. 
ITie fact is, he was going to pay his losses upon the. last 
Manchester steeple-chase, and I leave you to imagine how 
much principal or interest poor Polly ever saw back again. 

** It was more than half her fortune, and he has had another 
thousand since from her, 'Ilicn canu* efforts to stave off niiti 
and prevent exposure; struggle;, on all our parts, an<I satrifiwjs, 
that ’’ (here Mr. Kssex 'Feraple b(‘gaii to hesiiatr)- “ that needn't 
be talked of; but they are of no more use than such sacrifices 
ever arc. Pump anrl his wife are abroad- -1 don’t like to ask 
where ; Polly h.as the three children, and Mr. Serjeant Shirk«;r 
has formally \vrilti*n to br'Mk oft' an en;;agemem, on the con¬ 
clusion of wfiich Mi'-s 'rnuplc must herself have speculatt^, 
when she alienriieil the greater j-ait of her fortune. 

“And hcie's Voiu fanuni'^ theory of jvKjr mainages'** Kssev 
Temple <ries, coniUidtiig the .d)Ovc history. *' How do yoti 
know that 1 don't want to marry inyselt? How do you dare 
sneer at my poor sister? What are w*' but martyrs of the 
leckless marriage ' jstem which Mr. Snob, forsooth, chooses to 
advocate?'* And he thouglil he had the belter of the argument, 
which, strange to se.y. is not my opinion. 

But for tln‘ infern.il .siiob wor'-hip. might not every one of 
these p<*ople be hapjw -* If poor Polly's happiness lay in linking 
her tender arms round such a heartless prij; as the jmewk who 
has dect'ived her, she might have been happy now—as haf>pya'- 
Paymond kayrnond in the ballad, with thir stone* statue by his 
side. She is wretclied becaust* .Mr. Serjeant Slnrker wor.shifis 
money and ambition, and is a Snob and a coward. 

If the unfortunate I’ump Temple and his giddy hussy of a 
wife have ruined themselves, and draggerl down others into their 
calamity, it is because tli<*y loved rank, and horses, and plate, 
and canri.agt'S, and Court Cuidis, and millinery, and would 
saerifict? all to ail,un those object-, 

And who misguides them ? If the world wt're more simple, 
would not tlio.ce fooh.sh jieoplc follow thi* fashion ? Docs not 
the world low Co»ri CuiiU-^. and millinery, and plate, and 
carriages? Mercy on us ! Read the hi'-liionable intelligence ; 
rend the Court Cinuiar; rcafl the ger.t'-el novf].s ; survey man¬ 
kind from Pimlico to Red Lion Square, and sec how the Poor 
Snob is aping the Rich Snob ; how the Mean Snob is grovelling 
at the feet of the Proud Snob; and the (Ireat Snob is lording it 
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over his humble brother. Does the idea of equality ever euter 
rDives's head? Will it ever? Will the Duchess of Fiubattle* 
axe (I like a good name) ever believe that T..ady Croesus, her 
next-door neighbour in Helgrave Square, is ns good a lady as 
her Grace? Will Lady C’roesus ever leave off pining for 
the Duchess's p;irties, and ccasc patronising Mrs. Broado^h.. 
wlio.se husband has not got his Baronetcy yet*? Will Mrs. 
Broadcloth ta'cr heartily shakf* hands with Mrs. Seedy, and*^ve 
up those odious calculations about poor dear Mrs. Seedy’s 
income. Will Mrs. Seedy, who is starving in her great house, 
go and live comfortably in a little one, or in lodgings ? Will her 
landlady. Miss Lctsam, ever stop wondering .it the familiarity of 
tradcspixiple, or lebiiking the insolence of Suky, the maid, who 
wears flowers under her bonnet, like a l.ady? 

But why hope, why wisli for such times ? Do I wish all 
Snobs to perish? Do 1 wish these Snob papers to determine? 
Suicidal fool! art not thou, too, a Snob and a brother ? 


CHAPTER XLTV. 

( hib 

I. 

As T wish to be particularly agreeable to the ladies (to whom 
1 make my most humble obeisance), we will now, if you please, 
commence m.digning a class of Snobs against whom, I believe, 
most female minds are embittered,---] mean Club Snobs. 1 
have very seldom heard even the most gentle aiul placable 
woman speak without a little feeling of buierness against those 
social institiilion.s, those jjakicfs swaggering in St. James's, 
which are o])cn to the men , while the ladies have but their 
dingy thrce-windc>wcd brick boxes in Belgravia or in Padding- 
tonia, or in the region bolwcea the road of Edgware and that 
of Gray’s Inn. 

In my grandfather's time it used to be Ercennsonry that 
roused their anger. It w'as my grand-aunt (wb.isc portrait 
w'e still have in the family) who got into the clock-case at the 
Royal Ro.sicrucian Lodge at Bungay, Suffolk, to spy the pro¬ 
ceedings of the Society, of which her laisband was a member, 
ai.d being friglitencd by the sudden whining and striking 
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eleven of the clock (just as the Deputy-Grand-Master was 
bringing in the mystic gridiron for the reception of a neophyte), 
rushed out into the midst of the lodge assembled; and was 
elected, by a desperate unanimity, Deputy-Grand-Mistress for 
life. Though that admirable and courageous female never 
subsequently breathed a word with regard to the secrets of the 
initiation, yet she inspired all our family with such a tiJiror 
regarding the mysteries of Jachin and Boaz. that none of our 
family have ever since joined the Society, or worn the dreadful 
Miisonic insigni.a. 

It is known tliat Orpheus w'as torn to pieces by some justly 
indignant Thracian ladies for belonijing to an Harmonic I-odge. 

Let him go back to Kurydice," tliey ‘'.nd, "whom he is pre¬ 
tending to regret so." But the history is given in Dr. ^em- 
pri^rc's elegant dictionniy in a manner much more forcible than 
any which this feeble j>cn can altianpt. At tmee, then, and 
without verbiage, let us lake up tins subject-matter of Clubs. 

Clubs ought not, in my mind, to be permitted to bachelors. 
If my friend of the Cultykilts had not our Club, the "Union 
Jack," to go to (I belong to the " U. anrl nine other similar 
institutions), who knows but ho never would be a bachelor at 
this present rnoincni.^ Instead of being made; comfortable, and 
cockered up with every luxury, a they are at Clubs, bachelors 
ought to be rendered profoundly miserable, in my opinion. 
Kvery cncouragcuiont should be given to the rendering their 
spare time disagreeable. There can bt“ no more odious object, 
according to my sentiments, than young Smith, in the pride of 
health, commanding his dinner of three courses; than midflle- 
aged Jones wallow'ing (as I may say| in an easy padded armchair, 
over the last delicious novel or brilli.int magazine ; or than old 
Brown, that selfish old reprobate for whom mere literature has 
no charms, stretched on the best sofa, sitting on the second 
edition of the 'Jinms, having \}iM\ ini^ Chfomclc between his 
knees, the Herald pushed in between his coat and waistcoat, 
the Staffdard under his left arm, the Globe undi'i* the other 
pinion, and the Daily News in perusal. "I’ll trouble you for 
Punch, Mr. Wiggins," says the unconscionable old gorraandiscr, 
interrupting our friend, who is laughing over the periodical in 
question. 

This kind of selfishness ought not to be. No, no. Young 
Smith, instead of bis dinner and his wine, ought to be, where? 
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the festive tea>tabk. to be sure, by the side of Miss Higgs, 
stppifig the .bohea, or tasting the hanxiless muffin; while^ bid 
Mrs. Higgs looks on, pleased at their innocent dalliancei ahd 
my friend Miss Wirt, the governess, is performing l*halb^g's 
last sonata in treble X., totally unheeded, at the piano. 

Where should the middle-aged Jones be ? At his time of life, 
he pught to be the father of a family. At such an houF'—say, at 
nine o'clock at night—the nursery bell should have just rung the 
children to bed. He and Mrs. J. ought to be, by rights, seated 
on each side of the fire by tire dining-room table, a bottle of port 
wine between them, not so full as it was an hour since. Mrs, J. 
has had two glasses ; Mrs. Grumble (Jones's mother-in-law) ha^ 
had three ; Jones himself has finished the rest, and dozes com- 
for^bly until bed-time. 

And Brown, that old newspnper-devoui ing miscreant, what 
right has ht at a club at a decent hour of night? He ought to 
be playing his rubber with Miss MacWhirt<,T, his wife, and the 
family apothecary. His candle ought to be brought to him at 
ten o’clock, and he should retire to rest, just as the young people ' 
were thinking of a dance. How much finer, simpler, nobler are 
the several employments T have sketched out for these gentlemen 
than their pn;sent nightly orgies at the horrid Club. v 

And, ladies, think ol men who do not nuirely frequent the 
dining-room and library, but who use other apartments of those 
horrible dens which it is niy purpose to batter down ; think of 
C'annon, the retch, with his coat off, at his age and size, clat¬ 
tering the balls over the billiard-t.able all night, and making bets 
with that odious Captain Spot!—think of Pam in a dark room 
with Bob Trumper, Jack Dcuccace, and Charlt'y Vole, playing, 
the poor dear misguided wretch, guinea points, and five pounds 
on the rubber 1—above all, think—oh, think of that den of abo¬ 
mination, which, 1 am told, h.is been esMblished in some clubs, 
called ihe Smoking->Koom ,—think of the debauchees who congre¬ 
gate there, the quantities of reeking whisky-punch or more 
dangerous sherry-cobbler which they consume ;—think of them 
coming home at cock-crow and letting themselves into the quiet 
house with the C.hubb keythink of them, the hypocrites, taking, 
off their insidious boots before they slink upstairs, the childribti, 
sleeping o,verht‘ad, the wife of their bosom alone with the waning 
ru.shhght in the two-pair front—that chamber so soon to be 
rendered hateful by the smell of their stale cigars! I am not dn 
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^yocate. of violence; 1 am not by nature of an incendiary Cam 
of l^nd; but if» my dear ladiei, you are for assassinating Mr. 
Chubb and burning down the Club-houses in St James's, there is 
' tme Snob at least who will not think the worse of you. 

The only men who, as I opine, ought to be allowed the use of 
Clubs, are married men without a* profession. The continual 
' presence of these in a house cannot be thought, even by the most 
loving of wives, desirable. Say the girls are beginning to practise 
their music, which, in an honourable English family, ought to 
occupy every young gentlewoman three hours; it would be rather 
hard to call upon poor papa to sit in the drawing-room all that 
time, and listen to the interminable discords and shrieks which 
are elicited from the miserable piano during the al>ove necessary 
operation. A man with a good ear, cbj^ecially, would go mad, 
if compelled daily to submit to this horror. 

Or sup[K>sc you have a fancy to go to the milliner’s, or to 
Howell and James's, it is manifest, my dear madam, that your 
husband is much better at the Club rluring these operations than 
by your side in the carriage, or perched in wonder upon one of 
the stools at Shawl and Gintcrack's, whilst young counter-dandies 
are displaying their wares. 

This sort of husbands should be sent out after breakfast, and 
if not Members of Parliament, nr Directors of a Railroad, or an 
Insurance Company, should be put into their Clubs, and told to 
remain there until dinner-time. No .sight is more agreeable to 
my truly well-regulated mind than to see tlic noble characters so 
worthily employed. Whenever I pass by St. James's Street, 
having the privilege, like the rest of the world, of looking in at 
the windows of “ Blight's,” or Foodie’s,” or “ Snook's,” or the 
great bay at the *' Contemplative Club,” 1 behold with respectful 
appreciation the figures within—the honest rosy old fogies, the 
mouldy old dandies, the waist-belts and glossy wigs and tight 
cravats of those most vacuous and respectable men. Such men 
are best there during the daytime .surely. When you part with 
tlicm, dear ladies, think of the rapture consequent on their return. 
You have transacted your household affairs; you have made 
yotir purchases ; you have paid your visits; you have aired your 
poodle in the Park; your French maid h.'is completed the toilette 
which renders you so ravish! ngly beautiful by candlelight, and 
you are fit to make home pleasant to him who has been absent 
all day. 
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$aeh mea surely ought to have their Clubs, and we will not 
class them among Club Snobs therefore ;—*on whom let ^ 
reserve our attack for the next chapter. 


CHAPTL'R XLV. 

Club Snobs, 

11 . 

Such a sensation has been created in the Clubs by the appxsar- 
ance of the last paper on Club Snobs, as can't but be compli¬ 
mentary to me who am one of their number. 

I belong to many Clubs. The “ Union Jack,” the " Sash and 
Markinspike”—Military Clubs. The “True Blue,” the “No 

Surrender,” the “Blue and 
Buff,” the “Guy Fawkes,” 
and the “ Cato Street 
Political Clubs. The 
“ Brurnmol ” and the “ Re¬ 
gent ” —Dandy Clubs. The 
“ Acropolis," the “ Palla¬ 
dium,” the “ Areopagus,” 
ihe " Pnyx,” the “ Pente- 
licus," the Bissus," and tl» 
‘ ‘ Poluphloisboio Thalasses ” 
—Literary Clubs, I never 
could make out how the 
latter set of Clubs got their 
names ; / don't know Greek 
for one, and I wonder how 
many other members of those 
institutions do. 

ICver since the Club Snobs 
have been announced. I observe a sensation creat<*d oa my 
entrance into any onei of these places. Member- get up and 
hustle together; they nod, they scowl; as they glance towards 
the present Snob. “Infernal impudent Jackanapes 1 Ifhe 
shows me up,” says Colonel Bludycr, “ I'll break every boim 
in^his skin.” “I told you what would come of admitting 
Ittcmry men into the Club,” says Ranville Ranyille to hiiS; 
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cotieaBue; Spooney, of the Tape and Seatin|f*Wax Office. 
'*Tlie8e peo|^ are very well in their proper places, and, as a 
]gl^Uc man, t make a point of shaking hands with them, and 
that sort of thing; but to have one's privacy obtruded upon by 
such people is really too much. Come along, Spooney,*' and 
the pair of prigs retire supefrciliously.' 

As I came into the cofTcc-room at the No Surrender/’ old 



Jawkins was holding out to a knot of men, who were yawning,* 
as usual. There he s^ood, waving the Standard^ and swaggering 
before the fire. ‘‘ What," says he, "did 1 tell Peel last year? 
If you touch the Com Laws, you touch the Sugar Question; if 
you touch the Sug^r, you touch the Tea. I am no monopolist. 
I am a liberal man, but I cannot forget that I stand on the 
brink of a precipice; and if we are to have Free Trade, gi’i^ me 
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reeiprocltjr. And what was iSir Robert Peel's answer ,to me? 
*Mr, Jawkins/ he said"'- 

Here Jawkins’s eye suddenly turning on your humble sewaj^ 
he stopped bis sentence, with n guilty look—hit stale old stu^m 
sentence, which every one of us at the Club has heard over and 
over again. 

Jawkins is a most pertinacious Club Snob. Bvery day he is at 
that fireplace, holding that Stafidard^ of which he reads Up iht 
leading article, and pours it out ore rofundo, with the most 
astonishing composure, in the face of his neighbour, who has 
just read every word of it in the paper. Jawkins has money, 
as you may see by the tie of his neckcloth. He passes the 
morning swaggering about the C'ity, in bankers’ and brokers 
parlours, and says:—"1 spoke with Peel yesterday, and bis 
intentions are so-and'so. (irnhain and I were talking over the 
matter, and I pledge you rny word of honour, his opinion 
coincides with mine; and th.at What-d'ye-call-um is the only 
measure Government will venture on trying." By evening-]>aper 
time he is at the Club : “ 1 can tell you the opinion of the City, 
my Lord," says he. " and the way in which Jones Loyd looks 
at it is briefly this : Rothschilds told me so themselves. In 
Mark I«'ine, people's minds are quite made up." Heiscon> 
sidered rather a well-informed man. 

He lives in Belgravia, of course; in a drab-coloured genteel 
house, and has everything about him that is properly grave, 
dismal, ana comfortable. His dinners are in the Morning 
Herald^ among the parties for the week; and his wife and 
daughters make a very handsome appearance at the Drawing¬ 
room, once a year, when he comes down to the Club in his 
Deputy-Lieutenant's uniform. 

He is fond of beginning a speech to you by saying. "When 
1 was in the House, I &c."—in fact he sat for Skittlebury for 
three weeks in the first Reformed Parliament, and was unseated 
for bribery ; since which he has lliree limes imsuccessfully con¬ 
tested that honourable borough. 

Another sort of Political Snob I have seen at most Clubs, and 
that is the man wlio does not care so much for home politics, 
but is great upon foreign affairs. 1 think this sort of man is 
scaredy found anywhere but in Clubs, It is for him the papers > 
provide their foreign articles, at the expense of some ten thousapd 
a year each. He is the man who is really seriously uncom*'! 
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fovtoble about the designs of Russia, and the atrocious treachery 
of Lcmis-PbUippe. He it is who expects a French fleet in the 
*thipits, and fa|S a constant eye upon the American President, 
every word of whose speech (goodness help him!) he reads. 
He knows the names of the contending leaders in Portugal, and 
what they arc flghting about: and it is he who says that Lord 
Aberdeen ought to be impeached, and Lord Palmerston hanged, 
or vu:e vend. 

Lord Palmerston's being sold to Russia, the exact number of 
roubles paid, by what house in the City, is a favourite theme 
with this kind of Snob. 1 once overheard him—it was Captain 
^Spitfire, R. N. (who had Ijeeri refused a ship by the Whigs, by 
the way)~indulging in the following conversation with Mr. 
Minns after dinner 

"Why wasn't the Princess ScragamofLky at Lady Palmer¬ 
ston’s party, Minns? Uecause cant show —^and why can’t 

she show'? Shall I tell you, Minns, why she can't show? The 
Princess Scragamoffsky’.s back is flayed alive, Minns—1 tell you 
it*sraw, sir! On luesday last, at twelve o'clock, three drummers 
of the Preobajinski Regiment arrived at Ashburnham House, 
and at half-past twelve, in the yellow draw'ing«room at the 
Russian Embassy, before the ambassadress and four ladics'- 
maids, the Greek Papa, and the Secretary of Einlwssy, Madame 
.de ScragamofFsky received thirteen dozen. She was knouted, 
sir, knouted in the nudsl of England—in Berkeley Square, for 
having said that the (Jrani.1 Duchess Olga's hair was red. And 
now, sir, will you tell me Lord Palmerston ought to continue 
Minister?" 

Minns: ‘ ‘ Good Ged! ’’ 

Minns follows Spitfire about, and thinks him the greatest and 
wisest of human beings. 

-M " — 


CHAPTER XLVI. 

Ciuh Snohs. 

I7I. 

Wjiy does not some great author write " The Mysteries of the 
Chib'houses; or, St. James's Street Unveiled? " It would be a 
fine subject for an imaginative writer. We must all, as boys, 
remember when we went to the fair, and had spent all our money 
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^he 9 ort of awe and anxiety with which we loitered round ibt 
outside of the show, speculating upon the nature of the eater* 
tainnient going on within. ^ 

Man is a Dmma-^f Wonder and Passion, jind Mysteiy and 
Meanness, and Beauty and Truthfulness, and Etcetera, l^ch' 
Bosom is a Booth fn Vanity Fair. But let us stop this cajntal 
style, 1 should die if 1 kept it up for a column (a pretty thing a 
column all capitals would be by the way). In a Club. tbougH 

there mayn’t be a soul of' 
your acquaintance in the 
room, you have always 
the chance of watching 
strangers, and speculat¬ 
ing on what is going on 
within those tents and 
curtains of their souls, 
tlieir coats and waist¬ 
coats. This is a never- 
f.iiling sport. Indeed I 
am told there arc some 
clubs in the town wdiere 
lu^lwdy ever speaks to 
anybody. They sit in 
til" coffee-room, quite 
silent, .'ind watching each 
(jther. 

Yet how little you can 
tell from a man’s outward 
demeanour! There's a 
man at our Club—^large^ 
l)i:avy, middle - aged — 
gorgeously dressed— 
rather bald — with lac¬ 
quered boots—^and a boa 
when he goes out; quiet in demeanour, always ordering and 
consuming a recherchi little dinner; whom I have mistaken 
for Sir John Pocklington any time these five ye.'irs, and respected 
;t‘i a man with five hundred pound<^ per diem; and I find he is 
but a clerk in an office in the C ‘ity, with not two hundred pounds, 
income, and his name is Jobber. Sir John Pocklington was, Ott 
the contrary, the dirty little snuffy tium who cried out so about 
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die !3ttd quality of the beer, and grumbled at being overcharged 
tiir^ halfpence for a herring, seated at the next table to Jabber 
till the day whei^some one pointed the Baronet out to me. 

' Take a different sort of mystery. 1 see, for instance, old 
^wney stealing round the rooms of the Club, witli glassy 
meaningless eyes, and an endless greasy simper—^he fawns on 
everybody he meets, and shakes hands with you, and blesses 
yOUi and betrays the most tender and astonishing interest in 
your welfare. You knovv him to be a quack and a rogue, and 
be knows you know it. But he wriggles on his way, and leaves 
a track of slimy flattery after him wherever he goes. Who can 
penetrate that man’s niystcrv? What earthly good can ht get 
from you or me? You don't know what is working under that 
leering tranquil mask. You have only the* dim instinctive re¬ 
pulsion that warns you, you art' in the presence of a knave— 
beyond W'hich feet all Fawiicy's soul is a secret to you. 

1 think I like to speculate on the young men best. Their 
play is opener. You know' the cards in their hand, as it were. 
Take, for example, Meissrs. Spavin and Cockspur. 

A specimen or two of the above soil of young fellows may be 
found, I believe, at most Clubs. They know nobody. They 
bring a fine smell of cigars into the room with them, and they 
growl together, in a corner, aboui. sporting matters. They 
recollect the liistory of that short period in which they have 
been ornaments of the world by the names of winning horses. 
As political men talk about " the Hcforni year,” “ the year the 
Whigs went out,” and so forth, those young sporting bucks 
speak of Tarnation's year, or Opotlcldoc's year, or the year 
when Catawampus ran second for the Chester (,'up. Tliey play 
at billiards in the morning, they absorb pale ale for breakfast, 
and “ top'Up " with glasses of strong waters. 'Fhey read Beltr 
fjfe (and a very pleasant paper too, with a great deal of eru- 
' dition in the answers to correspondents). 'I’hey go down to 
Tattcrsall's, and swagger in the park, w ith their hands plunged 
in the pockets of their paletots. 

What strikes me 'specially in the outward demeanour of 
sporting youth is their amazing gravity, their conciseness of 
speech, and careworn and moody air. In the smoking-room 
at' the *' Regent,” when Joe Millerson will lie setting the whole 
foom in a roar with laughter, you hear young Messrs. Spavin 
and Cockspur grumbling together in a corner. “I'll take yout 
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five-attd-twenty to one about Brother to Bluenose#** ivb&pers 
Spavin. '*Can't do it at the price," Cockspur says, wagj^og 
his head ominously. The betting.book is always present in the 
minds of those unfortunate youngsters. I think I hate that 
work even more than the ••Peerage." There is some good in 
the latter—though, generally speaking, a vain record: though 



l)e Mogyns is not descended from the giant Hogyn Mogyn; 
though half the other genealogies arc e<{ually false and foolish;/ 
yet the mottoes are good reading— some of them; and the book 
itself a sort of gold*laccd and liveried lacquey to History, and 
, ‘in so far serviceable. But what good ever came out of, or went 
into, a betting-book? If I could be Caliph Omar for,a we^ 1 
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woold- pHch eveiy one of those despicable manuscripts into 
tha flames; .frbm Lord's, who is ''in” with Jack SnafHe's 
stable, and is over>reaching worse^informcd rogues and swindling 
^peenboms, down to Sam's, the butchcr-boy’s. who books 
oighteenpenny odds in the tap*rooni, and "stands to win five- 
ai^-tweuty bob.” 

In a turf transaction, cither Spavin or ('ockspur would try to 
" get the better of his father, and, to gain a point in the odds, 
victimise his bt'st friends. One day we shall hear of one or other 
levanting ; an event at which, not being sporting men, we shall 
not break our hearts. Se('—Mr. S]>avin is settling his toilette 
previous to dej^arture; giving a curl in the glass to his'sidc- 
wisps of hair. Look at him ! It is only at the hulks, or among 
turf-men, that you ever sec a face so mean, so knowing, and so 
gloomy. 

A much more humane being among the youthful fUubbists is 
the T-ady-killing Snob. I saw Wiggle just now in the dressing- 
room, talking to W'aggle, his inseparable. 

WaggU. *' Ton my honour, Wiggle, she did.” 

Wiggle, "Well, Waggle, as. you say—I own I think she Din 
look at me rather kindly. We‘ll see lo-night at the French play. ” 

And having arrayed their little persons, these two harmless 
young bucks go upsUiirs to dinner. 


CHAPTER XLVII. 
Cluh Snobs, 


IV. 

Both sorts of young men, mentioned in my last under the 
Qippant names of Wiggle and Waggle, may be found in tole- 
' rable plenty, I think, in Clubs. Wiggle and Waggle are both 
idle. They come of the middle classes. One of them very 
likely makes-believe to be a barrister, and the other has smart 
apartments about Piccadilly, They are a sort of second-chop 
dandies; they cannot imitate that superb hbilessness of de¬ 
meanour. and that admirable vacuous folly which distinguish 
the noble and high-born chiefs of the race; but they lead lives 
almost as bad (were it but for the example), and are personally 
quite isr useless. T am not going to arm a thunderlxilt, and 
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launch it at the heads of these little Pall Mall butterflies; They 
don't commit much public harm, or private extravagance^ 
don’t spend a thousand pounds for diamond earrings for nn 
opera-dancer, as hord I'arquin can: neither of them ever set 
up a public-house or broke the bank of a gambling-club, like the 
young Earl of Martingalc. Ihey have good points, kind feelings, 
and deal honourably in money-transactions—only in their char¬ 
acters of men of second-rate pleasure about town, they and their 
like arc so utterly mean, self-contented, and absurd, that they 
roust not be omitted in a work treating on Snobs. 

Wiggle lias been abroad, where he gives you to understand 
that his success among the German countesses and Italian 
princesses, whom he met at the tablcs-d'hotc, was perfectly 

terrific. His rooms arc 
hung round with pic¬ 
tures of actresses and 
ballet-dancers. He 
passes his mornings in 
a fine dressing - gown, 
burning pastilles, and 
reading “Don Juan" 
and French novels (by 
the way, the life of the 
author of “Don Juan/* 
a? described by him* 
self, was the model of 
the life of a Snob). He 
has twopenny-halfpenny French prints of women with languish¬ 
ing eyes, dn;sscd in dominoes, guitars, gondolas, and so forth,— 
mid tells vou stories alxiiit them. 

w 

“It's a bad print,” says ho, “I know, but I've a reason for 
liking it. It reminds me of somebody-somebody I knew in 
other climes. You have heard of the Principessa di Monte 
Piilciano. I met her sit Rimini. Dear dear Francesca ! That 
fair-haired bright-eyed thing in the Bird of Paradise and the 
Turkish Sim:ir with the love-bird on her finger, I’m sure roust 
have been taken from—from somebody jierhaps whom you don't 
know—but she's known at Munich, Waggle rny boy,—everybody 
knows the Countess Ottilia dc ILulenschrcckcnstcin. Gad, sir, 
whs 4 a beautiful creature she w'os when I danced with her cm the 
birthday of Prince Attilia of Bavaria in ’ 44 . Prince Corfomaii' 
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aatJttis-^viSt and PHnce Pepin datieed tbesame c&niftJatm, 
'ft polyanthirs in ber bouquet. Waggloi / Aave it n&wJ* 
1 ^" Countenance assumes an agonised and mysterious exptession, 
Bad W buries his head in the sofa cushions as if plunging into 
. ^B'Whirlpool of fftissionate recollections. 

1 . 4 i 5 t year he made a considerable sensation by having on his^ 
' table a morocco miniaturc-case locked by a gold key, which he 
j^lwftys wore round his neck, and on which was stamped a serpent 
>->*eniblem of eternity—with the letter M in the circle. Sometimes 
he laid this upon his little morocco writing-table, as if it were 
on an altar—generally he had flowers upon it; in the middle of a 
conversation he would start up and kiss it. He would call out 
from his bedroom to his valet, *' Hicks, bring me iny casket 1 ** 
"1 don't know who it is," Waggle would say. "Who does 
know that felfow’s intrigues! Dcsborough Wiggle, sir, is the 
slave of passion. 1 suj)poso you have heard the story of the 
Italian princess locked up in the convent of Saint Barbara, at 
Rimini? He hasn't told you? Then I'm not at liberty to 
speak. Or the counte.s,->, about whom he nearly had the dueil 
with Prince Witikind of liivaria? Periiaps you haven’t even 
heard about that beautiful girl at Pcntonvillc, datighter of a 
,most respectable Di.ssonting clergyman. She broke her heart 
. when she found he w'as engaged < to a mo.st lovely creature of 
high family, who afterwards proved false to him), and she's now 
in Han well." 

Waggle's belief in his friend amounts to frantic adoration. 
**^hat a genius he is, if he would but apply himself!” he 
. whispers to me. "He could be anything, sir, but for his 
passions. His poems are the mo.st beautiful things you ever 
saw. He's written a continuation of ‘ Don Juan,' from his own 
adventures. Did you ever read his lines to Mary? Tl|j?y're 
superior to Byron, sir—superior to Byron." 

I was glad to hear this from so accomplished a critic as 
Waggle; for the fact is, 1 had composed the verses myself for 
honest Wiggle one day, whom I found at his chambers plunged 
in thought over a v*'ry dirty old-fashioned album, in which he 
'had not as yet written a single word. 

I.can’t,” says he. "Sometimes I can write whole cantos, 
.ttnd tq-day not a line. Oh. Snob! such an opportunity I Such 
divine creature! She’s asked me to write verses for her albun^ 
.,4UKi I cap'b'* 
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**ls she rich?” said I* ** i thought you \Fould never marry 
any hut an heiress ” 

**Ohj Snobl she's the most accomplished highly-connected 
qreature ’—and 1 can’t get out a line." 

" How will you have it ? * says I “ Hot, wife sugar? ” 

"Don't, dontl You trample on the most sacred feelings, 
Snob. I want sonit thing wild and tender,—like OyroD. I 
want to tdl hrr that amongst the festive halls, and that sort 
of thing, you know—I only think about her, you know—that 
I scorn the woild, and am wiary of it you know, and—some¬ 
thing about a gazdle, ni d a bulbul >ou know." 

"And a >atighan to finish off with,’ the present writer 
observed, and we lK?gan — 

‘‘10M\RY 

" 1 seem, in tin muKi of the crowd, 

1 h( lis;hT<.sc of .ill, 

My latitdiUr nn„s cheery and loud, 
in lianqurt ind bill 
M\ lip h ith lU sniiks and its sneers 
1 or all men to sec., 

]iut my soul, 'ind my truth, and my tears 
ArL lor ihcc ire for thee 1 ' 

"Do you c.ill //irf m it, Wigglo^ ’ say-. 1. "I declare it 
almost m ikcs me erv niy«i If ' 

" Now suppose, ’ savs W iggle, " we say that all the world is 
at my feet - m ike h< r ji ilous you know ind that sort of thing 
—and that th it 1 in going to /raitl, vou know? That perhaps 
may work upon her feelings 

So WV (as this wrttelitd png said) began .again *— 

" Around me ihej flUter and fawn — 

I he V oun.:; iiid the old, 
t The fiirist are rc'iil> to piwn 

1 heir he u ts for m\ go d 
They sue me -I I iuj,li as I spurn 
1 he slave at my knee, 

Bur in faith inU in fondness I turn 
Unto the c unto th t' * 

" Now for the tr.iveiling, Wiggle my boy I” And I begarii 
in 1 voice choked with emotion — 

" Awiy ’ for my heart knows no rest 
Since > ou t night it to feel, 

The secret must die. in my bic vst 
1 burn to reveal, 

The passion I may not — 
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** 2 S6kf» Snob! ** Wiggle here intermpted the excited herd 
(Just as 1 was about to break oat into fqur lines so ftatheUc 
•hji^ they would drive you into hysterics). **I say—i^eni—' 
^ouldn*t you say that I was—a—mMitnry man, and that there 
was some danger of my life?'* 

'' You a military man ?—danger of your life ? What the deuce 
do you mean?" 

**Why,’' said Wiggle, blushing a good deal, *'I told her I 
was going out—on—the—Ecuador—expedition." 

“You abominable young impostor," I exclaimed. ^‘Finish 
the poem for yourself 1" And so he did, and entirely out of all 
metre, and bragged about the work at the Club as his own 
perfomiance. 

Poor Waggle fully believed in his friend's genius, until one 
day last week he came with a gnn on his countenance to the 
Club, and said, " Oh, Snob, I’ve made ?«///a discovery ? Going 
down to the skating to-day, whom should I see but Wiggle 
walking with that splendid woman—that lady of illustrious 
family and immense fortune, Mary, you know, whom lie wrote 
the beautiful verses about. She's five-and-forty. She’s red hair. 
She’s a nose liken pump-handle. Her father made his fortune 
by keeping a ham-and-beef shop, and Wiggle's going to marry 
her next w'eek." 

*' 5?o much the better. Waggle, ray young friend," I exclaimed. 
''Better for the sake of womankind that this dangerous dog 
should leave off lady-killing—this Bluebeard give up praclice- 
Or, better rather lor his own sake. For as there is not .a word 
of truth in any of those prodigious love-stories which you U‘-ed 
to swallow, nobody has been Imrt except Wiggle himself, whose 
a^ections will now centre in Uie hani-and-becf shop. 1 here are 
people, Mr. Waggle, who do these things in earnest, and hold 
B good rank in the world too. But these are not subjects for 
ridicule, and though certainly Snobs, arc scoundrels likewise. 
Their cases go up to a higher Court.” 
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CHAPl'CR XLVIII. 

Club Snobs. 


V. 

Bacchus is the divinity to vtliom Wacrglc devotes his especial 
wor&hip. “Give nu* wine, niy boy," says he to his friend 
Wiggle, who IS prating about lovely woman , and holds up Hts 
glass full of the rosy fluid, <ind winks at it portentously, and sips 
It, and smacks his lips after it, and niedititcs on it, as if he w<^e 
the greatest of connoisseurs. 

I have remaxkod this excessive wine aniateurbbip especially 
in youth. Snubhngs from t'ollege, Fledglings from the army, 
Goslings from the public sdiools, who ornament our Clubs, 
are frequently to b(* heard in great force upon wmc questions, 
“ This bottle's coikcd," sa}s Snobling , and Mr. Sly, the butler, 
taking It away, n turns presently with the same wine in another 
jug, winch the young amateur pronounces cxcellfnt. “ Hang 
chanip.igne ! " ^ ays 1 li dgling, “ it b only fit fur gals and children. 
Give me pale sheny at dinner, and my twenty-three claret after-^ 
wards ’’ “ What’s port now ? ’ tay*. Gosling . “ disgusting thick 
sweit stuff —wheiL's the old tlry wine one used to get?" Until 
the last twelvemonth, 1 IcdgUng drink small beer at Ur. Swish- 
tail's , and Gosling used to get his dry old puit .at a gin-shop in 
Westminster—(ill he ipiitlid that semin iry in 1844. 

Anybody who li.is lookul at the lancatures of thirty years 
ago, must lenumher how frequently bottle noscs, pimpled faces, 
and otlier Dardolphi in features arc introduced by the designer. 
They ate iniu li mure larc now (in natutt, and 111 pictures, there¬ 
fore) than in those good old times, but there are sUll to be 
found amongst the youth of our Clubs lads who gloiy in 
drinking-bouts, and whose laces, quite sickly and yellow, for 
the most part, are decorated with those marks which Rowland's 
Kalydor is said to efface. “ I was jr cut last night—old boy !** 
ITopkins says to Tomkins (with amiable confidence). “I tell 
yon what we did. Wc breakfasted with Jack Hemng at twelve, 
and kept up with brandy and soda-water and wtcds till four; 
then wc toddled into the Park for an hour, then we dined anil 
drank mulled port till half-price; then wc looked in for an hour 
at the Haymarket, then wc came b.ack to the Club, and ihad 
grills and whisky-punch till all was blue.—HuUo, waiter I Gat 
me a glass of cheny-brandy." Club waiters, the dvilestf illie 
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patientest of menr die under the infliction, of these 
croel young topers. But if the reader wishes to see a perfect 
picture on the stage of this class of young fellows, i would 
recommend him to witness the ingenious comedy of " London 
^surance"—the amiable licroe<; of which are represented, not 
only ns drunkards and flve-o’clock-in-thc-morning men. but as 
abowing a hundred Other delightful traits of sv^indhng, lying, 
and general debaucheiy, quite edifying to witness. ^ 

How different is the conduct of these outrageous youths to 
the decent behaviour of my fiiend, Mi. Bapworihy; who says 
to Poppins, the butli r at ihi* ( lub — 

Pap%vorthy, “ I'opinns, I’m thinking of dining e.irly; is there 
any cold game m the Imu ic ? ” 

Poppins. 'Fherc's a gime pie, sir, lliere’s cold grouse, sir; 
there's cold plifisani, sir , then’s cold peacock, sii ; cold swan, 
sir ; cold ostiirh, sir,’ cVi. (as the case may be). 

Papwoythy. " H« in 1 W h.it's your best claret now, Poppins? 
—in pints I mean *' 

Poppins. “ Ihcre’s Cooper and Magnum’s Lafille, sir ; there’s 
Lath and Sawdust’s St. Jiilien, sir Hung’s L^ovillc is considered 
remarkably fine ; and I think you’d like Jugger's Ch&tcau- 
Margaux." 

Papworihy. " Hum hah w* il—give me a crust of bread 
and a glass of beer. 1 11 only lumh, Poppins.” 

Captain Shindy isanotlar soit of ( lub bore. He has been 
known to throw all the Club in an uproar about the quality of 
his mutton-chop. 

** Look at It, sirl Is it cooked, su > Smell it, .sir! Is it 
meat fit for a gentli'man” he loars out to the sicw.ird, who 
stands tn^mbling before him, and who m vain tells him that the 
Bishop of Bullocksmithy h is just had thn c from the same loin. 
AU the waiters m the ('lub are huddled round the Captain’s 
mutton-chop. He roars out the most horrible curves at John, 
for not bringing the pickles , he uttcis the most die.idful oaths 
because Thomas has not arrived with the llir\cy •-aucr , Peter 
comes tumbling with the watcr-jug over Jeames, who is biinglng 

the glittering canisters with bread." Wliencver Shindy enters 
the room (such is the force of character}, every table is deserted, 
every gentleman must dine as he bi‘s,t may, and all those big 
footmen are in terror. 

He makes bis account of it. lie scolds, and is better waited 
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Upon In consilience. At the Clab be has ten servants $cud4in|^ 
about to do his bidding. , \ ^ 

Poor Mrs. Shindy and the children ore. meanwhile* in dingy 
lodgings somewhere, waited upon by a charity-girl in pattens., 


CHAPTER XLIX. 

Club Snobs* 

VI. 

EveRY well-bred English female will sympathise with the subject 
of the harrowing talc, the history of Sackvillc Maine, I am now 
about to recount. The pleasures of Clubs have been spoken of: 
let us now glance for a moment at the dangers of those institu¬ 
tions, and lor this purpose 1 must introduce you to my young 
acquaintance, iSackville Maine. 

It was at a ball at the house of my respected friend, Mrs. 
Perkins, that 1 was introduced to this gentleman and his charm¬ 
ing lady. Seeing n young creature before me in a white drc5S| 
with white satin shoes; with a pink ribbon, about a yard in 
breadth, flaming out as she twirled in a polka in the arms of 
Monsieurkle Springl^ock, the Cennan diplomatist; with a green 
wreath on her head, and the blackest hair this individual ev&e 
set eyes on—seeing, I .say, before me a charming young woman 
w'hiskiug beautifully in a beautiful danc<», and presenting, as 
she wound and wound round the room, now a full face, then 'a 
three-quarter face, then a profile—a face, in fine, which in every 
way you saw it looked pretty, and rosy, and happy, I felt (as 1 
trust) a not unbecoming curiosity regarding the owner of this^ 
pleasant countenance, and asked Wagley (who was standing 
by, in conversation with an acquaintance) who was.the lady in 
question ? 

Which ? ” says Wagley, 

*' That one with the coal-black eyes,” 1 replied. 

** Hush 1 ” says he; and the gentleman with whom he was 
talking moved off, with rather a discomfited air. 

When he was gone Wagley burst out laughing. ** Coal^Maik 
eyes I” said he; "you’ve just hit it. That's Mrs. Sackville 
Maine, and that was her husband who just went away. He’s H 
,c^I-merchant, Snob my boy, and 1 h.ave no doubt Mr. Peilcins^S 
Wallsends are supplied from bis wharf. He is in* a fisuQh3(f .. 
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fonutee when he hears coals mentioned. He and his wUe and 
. his mother are very proud of Mrs. Sackvflle's fomily; she was a 
Miss Chuff, daughter of Captain Chuff, R.N. l^t is the 
widow; that stQut woman in crimson tabinet, battling about the 
odd trick with old Mr. Dumps, at the card-table." 

And so, in fact, it was. Sackville Maine (whose name is a 
hundred times more elegant, surely, than that of Chuff) was blest 
.with a pretty wife, and a genteel mother-in-law, both of whom 
sotue people may envy him. 

Soon after his marriage the old lady was good enough to come 
and pay him a visit-—just 
for a fortnight—at his pretty 
little cottage, Kennington 
Oval; and, such is her af¬ 
fection for the place, has 
never quitted it these four 
years. She has also brought 
bersoD, Nelson Collingwood 
Chuff, to live with her; but 
he is not so much at home a.s 
his mamma, going as a day¬ 
boy to Merchant 'Ifeylors’ 

School, where he is getting 
a sound classical education. 

If these beings, so closely 
allied to his wife, and so 
justly dear to her, may be 
considered as drawbacks to 
Maine's happiness, what man 
is there that has not some 
things in life to complain of? 
no man seemed more comfortable than ho. His cottage was a 
I>icture of elegance and comfort; his table and cellar were excel¬ 
lently and neatly supplied. There was every enjoyment, but no 
ostentation. The omnibus took him to business of a morning; 
tte boat brought h«m back to the happiest of homes, wh^e he 
would while away the long evening by reading out the fashion¬ 
able novds to the ladies as they worked; or accompany his wife 
on the fiute (which he played elegantly); or in any one of the 
hundred pleasing and innocent amusements of the domestic 
circle. Mrs. Chuff covered the drawing-rooms with prodigious 
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And when 1 first knew Mr. Maine 
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t$pedrt.neSf th/6 work of her luinds* Mrs^ SackvUle had 
ticular^, genius for making covers of tape or network for these 
tap^tried cushions. She could make home-made wines, ^e 
could .make preserves and pickles. She bad an album, into 
which, during the time of his courtship, Sackville Maine had 
.written choice scraps of Byron’s and Moore's poetry, analogous 
to his own situation, and in a fine mercantile hand. She bad a > 
large manuscript receipt-book—every quality, in a word, which > 
indicated a virtuous anrl well-bred English female mind. 

*'Anfl as for Nelson Collingwood," Sackville would say, 
laughing, *' we couldn’t do without him in tbr house. If he 
didn’t spoil the tapestry we should be over-cushioned in a few 
months; and whom could we get but him to drink Laura’s home¬ 
made wine?" 'rile truth is, the gents who came from the City 
to dine at the Oval could not be induced to drink it—in whidbi 
fastidiousness. I myself, when I grew to be intimate with the 
family, confess that I shared. 

“ And yet, sir, that green ginger has been drunk by some 
of England’s proudest heroes,’’ Mrs. Chuff would exclaim. 

Admiral I-ord ICxmouih tasted and praised it, sir, on board 
Captain Chuff’s ship, the ‘ NcVmcbadnez/ar,’ 74, at Algiers; and 
he had three dozen with him in the ' PitchIJprk’ frigate, a part of 
which was served out to the men i^efore he went into his immortal 
action with the 'Kuribonde,' Captain Choufleur, in the Gulf of 
Panama." „ 

All this, though the old dowager told us tlie story every day 
when the wine was produced, never servetl to get rid of any 
quantity of it- and the green ginger, though it had fired British 
tars for combat and victory, was not to the taste of us peaceful 
and degenerate gents of modern times. 

I see Sackville now, as on t^e occasion W’hen, presented 
Wagley, I paid my first visit to him. It was in July—a Sunday 
afternoon—Sackville Maine was coming from church, with his 
wife on one arm, and his mother-in-law (in red t.abinet, as usual] 
on the other. A half-grown, or hobbaclehoyish footman, so to 
speak, walked after them, carrying their shining golden prayer- 
Irooks—the ladies had splendid parasols with tags and fringes. ' 
Mrs Chuffs great gold watch, fastened to her stomach, gleamed 
there like a ball of fire. Nelson Collingwood was in the distance, 
shying stones at an old horse on Kennington Common. 'Twas ^ 
on that verdant spot we met—nor can 1 ever forget the maifiesi^ 
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cottrtesy of Mrs. Chuff, as she remembered having had the 
pleasure of seeing me at Mrs. Perkins's—mor the glance of scorn 
which she threw at an unfortunate gentleman who was preaching 
an eitccedingly desultory discourse to a sceptical audience of 
omnibu9>cads and nursemaids, on a tub, as we passed by. ** I 
dannot help it, sir." says she; I am the widow of an officer of 
Btitain’s Navy: I was taught to honour my Church and my 
' King: and 1 cannot bear a Radical or a Dissenter." 

' With these fine principles I found Sackville Maine impressed, 
**Wagley," said he, to my introducer, "if no better engage- 
men, why shouldn’t self and friend dine at the Oval ? Mr. Snob, 
sir, the mutton’s coming off the spit at ibis very minute. T.,aura 
and Mrs. Chuff" (he saul Laurar Mrs. Chuff; but I hate 
people who make remarks on tht:.se peculiarities of pronuncia¬ 
tion) ** will be most hapfiy to see you ; and 1 c.an promise you 
a hearty welcome, and as good a glass of port-wme as any in 
England." 

** I'his is lictler than dining at the * Sarcophagus,’ " thinks I 
to myself, .at winch Club Wagley and I had intended to take 
OUT meal; and .so we accepted ihe kindly invitation, whence 
arose afterwards a considerable inliinacy. 

Eveiyihing about this family and house was so good-natured, 
comfortable, and wcll-condiiiunerl, that a cynic would have 
ceased to growl there. Mrs. Laura w'as all graciousness ajid 
smiles, and looked to as great .'idvaniage in her pretty morning- 
gown as in her dress-robe at Mrs. Perkins’s. Mrs, Chuff fired 
off her stories about the " Nebuchadnezzar," 74, the action 
between the " I’ltchfork " and the "Furibondc"—the heroic 
resistance of Captain Choufleur, and the <|unntity of snuff he 
took, &c. &c. ; which, as they w'cre heard for the first lime, were 
pleasanter than 1 h.ave subsecpK'nily found ilieni, Sackville 
Maine was the best of hosts. lie agreed in everything everybody 
said, altering his opinions without the slightest reservation upon 
the slightest po.S 5 ible contradiction. lie was not one of those 
beings who would emulate a Schonbein or Friar Bacon, or act 
the part of an incendiary towards the Thames, his neighbour-— 
but a good, kind, simple, honest, easy fellow —in love with hi$ 
wife—well disposed to all the world—content with himself, 
.content even with his mother-in-law. Nelson Collingwood, I 
remember, in the course of the evening, w hen whisky-and-water 
was for some reason produced, grew a little tipsy. This did 

Ga 
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not in the least move Sackville's equanimity. Take him up> 
stairst Joseph/* said he to the bobbadeboy, “ and—'Joseph;-* 
don't tell his mamma." 

What could make a man so happily disposed, unhappy > 
What could cause discomfort, bickering, and estrangement in a 
iamily so friendly and united ? Ladies, it was not ;ny fault—it 
was Mrs. Chuff's doing—but the rest of the tale you shall have 
on a future day. 


CHAPTER L. 

Club Snobs, 

VII. 

The misfortune which befell the simple and good-natured young 
Sackville arose entirely from tliat abominable “Sarcophagus 
Club ; " and that he ever entered it was partly the fault of the 
present writer. 

For seeing Mrs. Chuff, his mother-in-law, had a taste for the 
genteel—(indeed, htir talk was all about Lord Collingwood, 
Lord Gambior, Sir Jahaleel Brenton, and the Gosport and 
Plymouth balls)—Wagley and I, according to our wont, trumped 
her conversation, and talked about T.ords, Dukes, Marquises, 
and Baronets, as if those dignitaries were our litmiliar friends. 

“Lord Sextonbury, "says I, “seems to have recovered her 
ladyship’s di^ath. He and the Duke were very jolly over their 
wine at the ‘Sarcophagus’ last night; weren't they, Wagley?" 

“ Good fellow, the Duke," Wagley replied. “ Pray, ma'uiu" 
(to Mrs. Chuff), “you who know the world and etiquette, will 
you tell me what a man ought to do in my case? Last June, his 
Grace, his son Lord Castlerampant, Tom Smith, and myself 
were dining at the Club, when I offered the odds against Daddy¬ 
longlegs for the Derby—forty to one, in sovereigns only. His 
Grace took the bet, and of course I won. He has never paid 
me. Now, can I ask such a great man for a sovereign ?—Ofte 
more lump of sugar, if you please, my dear ni.'idam." 

It was lucky Wagley gave her this opportunity to elude the 
question, for it prostrated the whole worthy family among whom 
>vc were. They telegraphed each other with wondering eyes, 
Mrs. Chuff’s stories about the naval nobility grew quite faint: 
and kind little Mrs. Sackville became uneasy, and went upstahB 
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to look at Uic children—not at that young monster, Kelson 
, C<^ingwood, who was 'sleeping off the whisky^nd^water^-but at 
' a couple of little ones who had made their appeariince at dessert, 
and of whom she and Sackville were the happy parents. 

The end of this and subsequent meetings with Mr. Maine was, 
that we proposed and got him elected as a member of the Sar¬ 
cophagus Club." 

It was not done without a deal of opposition—the secret having 
been whispered that the candidate was a eoal-merchant. You 
may be sure some of the proud people .and moht of the parvenus 
of the Club were ready to blackball him. \\'e combated this 
opposition successfully, however. Wc poi n ted out to the parvenus 
that the Lambtons and the Stuarts sold coals : wc mollified the 
proud by accounts of his good birth, good nature, and good 
behaviour; and Waglcy went about on the <Iay of election dc- 
stuibing with great clo<iuencc the action between the ** Pitchfork " ^ 
and the " Kuribonde,” and the valour of Captain Maine, our 
Inend's father, 'i'hcrc was a slight mistake in the narrative; 

. but we carried our man with only a trifling sprinkling of black 
beans in the boxes ; Hyles’s, of course, who ijlackballs everybody; 
and Bung's, who looks down upon a coal-merchant, having him¬ 
self lately retired from the wine-trnde. • 

Some fortnight afterwards 1 saw Sackville Maine under the 
following circumstances:— 

He was showing the Club to his family. He had brought ^ 
them thither in the light-blue fly, waiting .at the Club door; 
with Mrs, Chuff's hobbadehoy fooiboy on the box, by the side 
of the flyman, in a sham livery. Nelson Collingwood ; pretty 
Mrs. Sackville; Mrs. Captain Chuff (Mrs. Commodore Chuff 
we call her), were all there : the l.itter, of course, in the vermilion 
tabinet, which, splendid as it is, is nothing in comparison to the 
splendour of the' ‘ Sarcophagus." The delighted Sackville Maine 
was pointing out the beauties of the place to them. It seemed 
■as beautiful as Paradise to that little party. 

The “Sarcophagus " displays every known variety of architcc-^ 
ture and dccoratio.i. The great library is Elizabethan; the 
small library is Pointed Gothic ; the dining-room is severe 
Doric; the strangers* room has an Egyptian look; the drawing¬ 
rooms ate Louis Quatorze (so called because the hideous oma- 
> ments displayed were used in the time of Louis Quinze); the 
or hall, is Morisco-Itakan. It is all over marble. 
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xiu^lewood. looking-glasses, arabesques, ormolu, and scag1io|a* 
Scrolls, ciphers, dragons, Cupids, pofyanthuses, and otte 
flowers writhe uj^ 'the walls in every kind of comucopiOsi^. 
Fancy every gentleman in Jullien's band playing with all hia 
might, and each picrforriiing a difTorent tune: the ornaments ' 
at our Club, the " Sarcoph.igus,*’ so IwwildtT and affect mci 
Dazzled with emotions which I cannot describe, and which she 
dared not reveal, Mrs. Chulf, followed by her children-and son- 
in-law, walked wondcTing amongst these blundering splendours. 

In the great library (225 feet Jong by 150) the only man Mrs. 
Chuff saw was Tiggs. He was lying on a crimson-velvet sofa, 
reading a French novel of Paul do Kock. It was a very little 
book. He is a very little man. In that enormous hall hO 
looked like a mere spt;ck. As ilic ladies passed breathless and 
trembling in the vastness of the magnificent solitude, he threw 
a knowing killing gl.ince at the fair strangers, as much as to 
say, “ Ain’t I a fine fellow?’' I’hey thought so, I am sure, 

" is Ikat?" lussiis out Mrs. Chuff, when wc were about 
fifty yards off him at the other end of the room. 

'• Tiggs! " says I, in a similar whisper. * 

" Pretty comfortahle ihis, isn’t it. iiiy dear?” says Maine in a 
free-and-t'asy way to Mrs. Sackville: "all the magazines, you 
see—writing materials- new works—choica^ library, containing 
every work of importance—wh.at have we here?—' Dugdale’s 
Monasticon,' a rno’^t valuable and, I b{'lie\e, entertaining book,’* 
And proposing to lake down one of the hooks for Mrs, 
Maine's inspection, he selected Volume VII., to which he was 
attracted by the singular fact that a brass door-handle grew out 
of the back. Instead of pulling out a book, however, he pulled: 
open a cupboard, only inhabited by a kuy housemaid’s broom 
and duster, at which he looked exceedingly discomfited; while 
Nelson Collingwood, losing all respect, burst into a roar 
laughter. 

"That's the rummest book I ever saw." says Nelson. **I* 
wish we’d no others at Merchant Taylors'.’’ 

"Hush, Nelson !” cries Mrs. Chiiff, and we went into the 
other magnificent apartments. 

How they did admire the drawing-room hangings (pink and/ 
silver brocade, most excellent wear for l,ondon), and calculated 
tlse price per yard; and revelled on the luxurious sofas; and' 
gazed on the immeasurable looking-glasses. 
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*'Plretty well td shave 1 >y. eb?" says Maine to his motheivin> 
lHWi (He was getting more abominably conceited every minute.) 

away« Sackvillc/* says she, quite delighted, and threw a 
glance over her shoulder, and spread out the wings of the red 
iabinct, and took a good look at herself; so did Mrs. Sackvillc 
—du^t one, and I thought the glass n-flccted a very smiling pretty 
creature. 

But what’s a woman at a looking-gla»<s ^ Bless the little dears, 
H’s their place. They fly to it n.itur.iliv. It pleases them, and 
they adorn it. What I like to see, and watch wiili increasing 
joy and adoration, l^ the C hib ntn' .it the qreat looking glasses. 
Old Gills pusliing up his colkins and rrinnnn; at Ins own mottled 
fae»*. Hulker looking soUmnly at In*, gie.u pi'r‘-on, and tight¬ 
ening his coat to g;%L* hnisolf a waist. I rtd Mtiichm simpering 
by as he is going oni to dine, and cvimg upon tin* reflection 
of In's white neckcloth i plea'll d ixiootn vimU-. Wluit a deal of 
■vanity th.tt Club mirror li i-. ii fit iled, to be ‘■iin-' 

Well, the lad't's wini ihirmgh the whole <<-taL)ii-»lnTient with 
perfect pleasuie. 'Hicy behtld the i c'ffee roone, and the little 
tables laid for dinner, and the genilenien who were taking then 
lunch, and old Jaw kins thundering awa> as usual , they saw 
the reading rooms, and the lu'ih lor the exening jnpers , they 
.saw the kitchens—tho^'C womuMs >f ait—wliere the Chef was 
presiding o\er twenty pretty kUche n-imuds, and bn thousand 
shining sauc» p.ins and they got into the light blue fly perfectly 
bewildered witli pleasun.*. 

Sackvillc did not entci it, though little T.aui.'i took the back 
scat on purpose, and h ft him the front j>lac,e alongside of .Mis. 
Chuffs red tabinct. 

“We lia\e your favourite dinner,'' sa\s she, in a tiniid voice ; 
■** won’t you conic, Sackville’" 

“I shall take o chop here to-dav, mv dtar,' SacktiHc replied, 
*'Honie, James." And he went up the stejis of the “Sarco¬ 
phagus," and the pretty face looked very sad out of the cainagc, 
as the blue fly drove away 
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CHAPTER LI. 

Club Snobs, 

*■ 

VIII. 

Whv— why did I and Wagley ever do so cruel an action as to 
introduce young Snckvillc Maine into that odious Sarco¬ 
phagus ” ? Let our imprudence and his example be a warning 
to other gents ; let his fate and that of his poor wife be remem¬ 
bered by every British female. The consequences of his entering 
the Club were as follow :— 

One of the first vices the unhappy wretch acquired in this 



abode of frivolity was that of Some ot the dandies of 

the (.'lub, such as the Marquis of Macabaw, Lord Doodeeo* 
and fellows of that high order, are in the habit of indulging in 
^his propensity upstairs in the billiard-rooms of the **Sarce<* 
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,pb&gas '*>-andi partly to make their acquaintanee, partly from a 
natural aptitude for crime, Sackvillc Maine followed them, and 
became an adept in the odious custom. Where it is introduced 
into a family, 1 need not say how sad the consequences are, both 
' to the furniture and the morals. Sackville smoked in his dining¬ 
room at home, and caused an agony to his wife and mother-in- 
law which I do not venture to describe. 

He then became a professed billiard-player^ wasting hours 
npbn hours at that amusement; betting freely, playing toler¬ 
ably, losing awfully to Captain Spot and Colonel Cannon. He 
played matches of a hundred games with these gentlemen, and 
would not only continue until four or five o'clock in the morning 
at this work, but would be found at the Club of a forenoon, 
indulging himself to the detriment of his business, the ruin of 
his hciilth, and the neglect of his wife. 

Prom billiards to whist is but a step—and when a man gets to 
whist and five yxiunds on the rul)lx:r, my opinion is, that it is all 
up with him. How was the coal business to go on, and the 
connection of the firm to Ixi kept up, and the senior partner 
always at the card-table ? 

Consorting now with genteel persons and Pall Mall bucks, 
Sack\'ilIo bc'camc ashamed of his snug little residence in Ken- 
nington Oval, and transported his family to Pimlico, where, 
though Mrs. Chuff, his mother-in-law, was at first happy, as the 
quarter was elegant-and near her Sovereign, poor little Laura and 
the children found a woeful difference. Where were her friend.*; 
who came in with their work of a morning?—At Kennington 
and in the vicinity of Claphain. Where were her children's little 
playmates? On Kennington Common. The great thundering 
carriages that roared up and down the drab-coloured streets 
of the new quarter, contained no friends for the sociable little 
Laura. The children that paced the squares, attended by a 
bonne or a prim governess, were not like those happy ones 
that flew kites, or played hop-scotch, on the w'ell-bdoved old 
Common. And ah 1 what a difference at church too!—between 
St Benedict's of Pimlico, with open seats, service in sing-song 
—tapers—albs—surplices—garlands and processions, and the 
honest old ways of Kennington ! The footmen, too, attending 
St Benedict's were so splendid and enormous, that James, Mrs. 
Chuff's boy, trembled amongst them, and said he would give 
warning rather than carry the books to that church any more. 
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The fbrni^bing of tho hoase was not done withottt esrpensH^ 
Aad» ye gods I what a difTcrence there was between SackvilVs, 
dreary French banquets in Pinilico. and the jolly dinners at thd' 
Oval 1 No more legs-ofmiutton, no more of *' the best port-wiite' 
in England ;" but entr&s on plate, and dismal twopenny cham-' 
pagne, and waiters in gloves, and the Club bucks for company*-^" 
among whom Mrs. CJlniff was uneasy, and Mrs, Sackvillc quite 
silent. 

Not that he dined at Ijomc often. The wretch had become 
a perfect epicure, and dineri commonly at the Club with the 
gormandising clique there; with old Doctor Maw, Colonel 
Cramlcy (who is as lean as a greyhound and has jaws like a 
jack), and the rest of them. Here you inigl)t .sec the wretch 
tippling Sillery champagne and gorging himself with French 
viands ; and I often looked with sorrow from my table (on which 
cold meat, the Cdub small-bccr, and a lialf-pint of Marsala form 
the modest banquet), and sighed to think it w.is niy work. 

And there were other Ix-ings present to niy repentant thoughts. 
Where’s his wife, thought I? Wherc'i. poor, goofi, kind little 
Laura? At this very moment—it’s about the nursery bed-time» 
and while yonder good-fornoibitig is swilling his wine—the 
little ones arc at l-.-iura's knees li'?ping their pr.iyers ; and she is 
teaching tlu'm to say —" I’ray Cod bless 
When she has put them to bed, her day's occupation is gone; 
and she i» utterly lonely all night, and s;k!. and w.iiting for him. 
Oh, for shame ! Oh, for sh.ime ! Go home, thou idle tippler. 
How Sackvillc lost bis health ; how he lost his business ; how 
he got into scrapes; how he got into debt; how lie became a 
railroad director ; how the Viinlico house was shut up; how he 
went to Boulogne,—all this I could tell, only 1 am too much 
ashamed of my part of the transaction. 'I'hcy returned to 
England, because, to the surprise of everybody, Mrs. Chuff 
came down with a great sum of money (which nobody knew she 
had saved), and paid his liabilities. He is in England ; but at 
Kennington. His name is taken off the books of the "Sarco¬ 
phagus" long ago. When we meet, he crosses over to the 
other side of the street; and I don’t call, as I should be sorry to 
sec a look of reproach or .madness in Laura's sweet face. 

Not, however, all evil, as I am proud to think, has been the 
wfiucnce of the Snob of England upon Clubs in general :-t-» , 
Captain Shindy is ^raid to buily the waiters any more, and eats 
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iMS ffmtton>>chop lyithout moving Acheron. Gobemouche does 
not take more than two papers at a time for his private reading. 
Tjggs does not ring the bell and cause the library-waiter to vralk 
a quarter of a mile in order to give him Vol. 1 I.> which 
lies on the next table. Growler has censed to walk from table to 
table in the coffee-room, and inspect what people arc having for 
dinner. Trotty Vcck takes his own umbrella from the hall—the 
Cotton one; and Sydney Scraper's paletot lined with silk has 
been brought back by Jobbins, who oniircTy mistook it for his 
own. Wiggle has discontinued telling stories about the ladies 
he has killed. Snooks does not any more think it gentlemanlike 
to blackball attorneys. Simffler no longer publicly .spreads out 
his great red cotton pocket-handkerchief Ijcforc the fire, for the 
admiration of two Immlred gentlemen ; and if one Club Snob 
has been brought back to the paths of rectitude, and if one poor 
John has been sparecra journey or a scolding—say, friends and 
brethren, if these sketches of Club Snobs have bc:cn in vain, 

—M— 

CONCLUDING OBSERVATIONS ON SNOBS. 

How it is that wc have come to Xo. 52 of this present scries of 
papers, my dear friends and brother Snobs, I hardly know—but 
for a whole mortal );ear have wc been logcther, prattling, and 
abusing the human race ; and were wc to live for a hundred 
years more, I liclicve there is plenty of subject for conversation 
in the enormous theme of Snobs. 

Tile national mind is awakened to the subject. Letters pour 
in every d,ay, conveying marks of sympathy; directing the 
attention of the Snob of England to races of Snobs yet undc- 
Scribed. " Where are your Theatrical Snobs ; your Conjmercial 
Snobs; your Medical and Chirurgical Snobs; your Official 
Snobs ; your Legal Snobs; your Arti-stical Snobs; your 
Musical Snobs; your Sporting Snobs ? " write my esteemed 
correspiOQdcnts. “Surely you are not going to miss the 
Cambridge Chancellor election, and omit showing up your 
Hon Snobs, who are coming, cap in hand, to n young Prince 
tjt six-and-twenty, and to implore liiin to be the chief of their 
renowned University?” writes a friend who seals with the 
signet of the Cam and Isis Club, “ I’ray, pray," cries another, 
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** npvr the Operas are opening, give us a lecture about Omnibus 
Snobs.*' Indeed. I should like to wnte a chapter about the 
Snobbish Dons very much, and another about the Snobbish 
Dandies. Of my dear Theatrical Snobs I think with a pang ; 
and I can hardly break away from some Snobbish artists, with 
whom I have long long intended to have a palaver. 

13 ut what's the use of delaying? When these were done there 



w ould be fresh Snobs to portray. ITic labour is endless. No 
.*iinglc man could complete it. Here arc but fifty-two bricks 
—and a pyramid to build. It is best to stop. As Jones always 
(|uits the room as soon as he has said his good thing,—as Cin* 
cinnatus and General Washington both retired into private life 
in the height of their popularity,—as Prince Albert, when he bud 
the first stone of the Exchange, left the bneklayers to complete 
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tli^ and went home to his Royal dinner«—as the poet 
• Bohn comes forward at the end of the season, and with feelings 
' too tumultuous to describe, blesses his }^nd friends over the 
footlights! so, friends, in the flush of conquest and the splen¬ 
dour of victory, amid the shouts and the plaudits of a people^ 
triumphant yet modest—the Snob of England bids yc farewell. 

But only for a season. Not for ever. No, no. There is one 
celebrated author whom I admire very much—who has been 
taking lca%’e of the public any time these ten years in his pre¬ 
faces, and always comes back again when everybody is glad to 
see him. How can he have the heart to be Stiying good-bye so 
often? T believe that Dunn /j affected when he blesses thp 
people. Parting is always painful. Even the familiar bore is 
dear to you. 1 should be sorry to sh-ike hands even with 
Jawkins for the last time. I think a well-constituted convict, on 
coming home froin transportation, ought to be rather sad when 
he takes le.ave of Van Diemen's Land. When the curtain goes 
down on the last night of a pantomime, poor old clown must be 
very dismal, depend on it. Ha 1 with what joy lui rushes for¬ 
ward on the evening of the 26ih of December next, and says— 

How arc you?—Here we arc !" Rut I am growing too senti¬ 
mental :—to return to the theme. 

TiIK national M1N1> is AWAKENIID TO THE SUBJECT OF 
Snobs. The word Snob has taken a place in our honest English 
vocabulary. We can't define it, perliaps. We can’t say what^ 
it is, any more than we can define wit, or humour, or humbug; 
but w'e knonu what it is. Some weeks since, happening to have 
the felicity to sit next to a young lady at an hospitable table, 
where poor old Jawkins w.as holding fortli in .t very absurd 

pompous manner, I M rote upon the .spotless damask " S-B,” 

and called my neighbour's attention to the little remark. 

That young lady smiled. She knew it at once. Her mind 
Straightway filled up the two letters concealed by apostrophic 
reserve, aud 1 read in her assenting eyes that she knew Jawkins 
was a Snob. You seldom get them to make use of the word as 
yet, it is true ; but it is inconceivable how pretty an expression 
thdf little smiling mouths assume when they speak it out. If 
any young lady doubts, just let her go up to her own room, look 
at Iwrsdf steadily in the glass, and say **Snob.’' If she tries 
this simple experiment, my life for it, she will smile, and owik 
that the word becomes her mouth amazingly. A pretty little 
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Toand word, all composed of soft letters, with a hiss at 
begianinE, jifst to make it piquant, as it were. 

Jawkins, meanwhile, went on blundering, and brag^ng; aivd 
boring, quite unconsciously. And so be will, no doubt, go on 
roaring and braying, to the' end of time, or at least so long as 
people will hear him. You cannot alter the nature of men and 
Snobs by any force of satire ; as, by laying ever so many stripes 
on a donkey's back, you can’t turn him into a zebra. 

But we can warn the neighbourhood that the person whom 
they and Jawkins admire is an impostor. Wc can apply the 
Snob test to him, and try whether he is conceited and a quack, 
whether pompous and lacking humility—whether uncharitable 
and proud of his narrow soul ? How does he treat a great man 
'—how regard a small one ? llow' does he comport himself in 
the presence of 11 is Cirace the Duke ? and how in that of Smith 
the tradesman ? 

And it seems to me that all English society is cursed by this 
.xnammoniacal superstition ; and that we are sneaking and bowing 
and cringing on t)ie one liand, or bullying and scorning on the 
other, from the lowest to the highest. My wife speaks with 
great cireunispection—" proper jiridc," she calls it—to* our 
neighbour the tradesman's latly ; anel she, I mean Mrs. Snob— 
Eliza—would give one of her eyes to go to Court, as her cousin, 
the Captain’s wifi', <lid. .She, ag.iin, is a good soul, but it costs 
her agonies to be obliged to coiiless that we live iii Upper 
Thompson .Street, Somers Tf)wn. And though I believe in her 
heart Mrs. Whiskerington is fonder of us ilj.an of her cousins, 
the Sniigsniags, you should hear how she goes on prattling 
about Lady Stnigsmag,—and “1 said to .Sir John, my dear 
John ;" and .about the .Smigsmags* house and parties in Hyde 
Park Terrace. 

Lady Smigsniag, when she meets Eliza,—who is a sort of a 
kind of a spt*cics of a connection of the family, pokes out one 
finger, which ray wife is at liberty to embrace in the most 
cordial manner she can devise. But oh, you should see her 
Ladyship’s behaviour on her first-chop dinner-party days, when 
Lord and I^idy Longcars come! 

I can bear it no longer—this diabolical invention of gentility- 
which kills natural kindliness and honest friendship. Proper 
l)ride, indeed! Rank and precedence forsooth! The table of 
I'dnks and degrees is a lie, and sliould be flung into the fire*. 
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Ovganisft iftnk and precedence 1 that ivas well for the masters oC 
ceremonies of former ages. Come forward, some great marshal, 
and organise Equality in society, and your rod shall shallow up 
all the juggling old Court gold-sticks. If this is not gospel 
truth—if the world does not tend to this—if hereditary-great- 
man worship is not a humbug and an idolatry—let us have the 
Stuarts back again, and crop the Free Tress's ears in the pillory. 

If ever our cousins, tlie Smigsmags, asked me to meet Lord 
Longears, I would like to t.ake an opportunity after dinner and 
say, in the most good-natured w.ay in the world :—Sir, Fortune 
makes you a present of a number of thousand pounds every 
year. The ineffable wisdom of our ancestors has placed you as 
a chief and hererliiary legislator over me. Our admirable Con¬ 
stitution (the pride of Tritons .and envy of .surrounding nations) 
obliges me to receive you as my senator, superior, and guardian. 
Your eldest son, Fit/-I-leehaw, is sure of a place in Parliament; 
your younger sons, the De Trav'i, will Kindly condescend to be 
post-captains and hcutcnant-eolonels, and to represent us in 
foreign courts, or to take a good living when it falls convenient. 
These prizes our admirable Constitution (the pride and envy of, 
&c.) pronounces to Im* your due : without count of yourdulness, 
your vices, your .sclfi.shness; or your entire incapacity and 
folly. Dull as you may be (and we have as good a right to 
assume that my Lord is an ass, as the other proposition, that 
he is an enlightened patriot);—dull, I say, as you may be, no 
one will accuse you of such mon.strous folly, as to suppose that 
you arc indifferent to the good luck which you possess, or have 
any inclination to part with it. No —and patriots as we are, 
under happier circumstances, Smith and I, 1 have no doubt, 
were w'e dukes ourselves, would stand by our order. 

We would submit good-naturedly to sit in a high place. We 
Would acquiesce in that .arlmirable ("onslitution (prick* and envy 
of, &c ) which made us cliiefs and the world our inferiors; we 
would not cavil particularly at that notion of hereditary superi¬ 
ority which brought so many simple people cringing to onr 
knees. Maybe we '^ould rally round the Corn Laws; w'e wbnld 
' make a stand against the Reform Bill; we would die rather than 
Kpeal the Acts against Catholics and Dissenters ; we would, by 
our noble system of clas-s legislation, bring Ireland to its present 
admirable condition. 

^ But Smith and 1 are not Earls as yet. Wc don’t believe that 
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it is for the interest of Smith's army ^ _ ... , ,. ‘ 

be a Colonel atfiv-e^d. twenty.-if '•^h a taa 

that Lord Longears should go Ambass. . j t ■ - 

-^of our politics, that Longears should piS' .f" and 

into them \ no doubt go on 

Tills bowing and cringing, Smith believes tc*^ ^ 

Snobs ; and he will do all in his might and main'ift ^ 
and to submit to .Snobs no longer. To Longears he Stripes 
can't help seeing, Longears, that we are as good as yc 
can spell even better; wc can think quite as rightly; 
not liavc you for our master, or black your shoes any jy 
Your footmen do it, Iml they are paid; and the fellow 
comes to get a list of the company when you give a banquet v® 
a dancing breakfast at Longueorcillc House, gets money frodP 
the newspapers for performing that service. But for us, thank 
you for nothing, Longears my boy, and wc don't wish to pay you 
any more than we o\\ c. Wc will take off our hats to Wellington 
because he i.s Wellington ; but to you—who are you? " 

1 am sick of Court Cm ulurs. 1 loathe haut-ion intelligence. 

I believe such words as I'ashionable, l^xclusive, Aristocratic, 
and the like, to be wicked, unchriitian epithets, that ought to 
be banished from honest vociibular«es. A t'ourt system that 
sends men of genius to the secoml table, I hold to be a Snobbish 
system. A socieiy that sots up to be polite, and ignores Arts 
and Letters, I hold to be a Snobbish socu ty. You who despise 
your neighbour, are .i Snob ; you who forget your own friends, 
meanly to follow after those of a higher degree, arc a Snob; 
you who are ashamed of your poverty, and blii^h for your 
calling, arc a Snob ; as are you who boast of your pedigree, or 
are proud of your wealth. 

To laugh at such is ^fr. Punch's business. May he laugh 
honestly, hit no foul lilow, and tell the truth when at his very 
broadest grin—never forgetting that if Fun is good, Truth isstiU 
better, and Love bc&t of all. 


END OF “THE BOOK OF SNOBS." 
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I N the Morning of Life the Truthful wooed the Beautiful, and 
their offspring was Ix)vc. Like his Divine parents, He is 
etcmal. He has his Mother’s ra.ishing smile: his Father’s 
steadfast eyes. He rises every day, fresh and glorious as the 
untired Sun-God. He is Eros, the ever young. Dark dark 
were this world of ours had either Divinity left it— dark without 
the day-beams of the Latonian Charioteer, darker yet without 
the daedal Smile of the God of the Other Bow! Dost know 
him, reader ? 

Old is he, Eros, the ever young. He and Time were children 
together. Chronos shall die. too; but Love is imperishable. 
Brightest of the Divinities, where hast thou not been sung? 
Other worships pass away; the idols for whom pyramids were 
raised lie in the dasert crumbling and almost nameless; the 
Olympians are fled, their fanes no longer rise among the quiver¬ 
ing olive-gtoves of Tlissus, or crown the emerald-islets of the 
ataetbyst iEgean 1 These are gone, but thou rernaincst. There 
b StiU a garland for thy temple, a heifer for thy stone. A heifer? 
Ah, many a darker sacrifice. Other blood is shed at (by altars. 
Remorseless One, and the Poet-Priest who ministers at thy 
Shrine draws his auguries from the bleeding hearts of men t 
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While love hath no end. Can the Bard ever cease singing? 
In Kingly and Heroic ages, 'twas of Kings and Heroes that the 
Poet spake. But in these, our times. t!)e Artisan hath his voice 
^ well as the Monarch. The people To-Day Is King, and we 
chronicle bis woes, as They of old did the sacrifice of the princely 
Iphigenia, or the fate of the crowned Agamemnon. 

Is Odysseus less august in his rags than in his purple? Fate. 
Passion. Mystery, tlie Victim, the; Avenger, the Hate that harms^ 
the Furies tliat tear, the Love that bleeds, arc not these with ns 



Still? are not tliesc siiil the weapons of the Artist? the colours, 
of his palette ? the chords of his lyre ? Listen ! 1 telJ thee a tale 
—not of Kings—but of Men—not of Thrones~but of Love, and 
Grief, and Crime. Listen, and but once more. 'Tis for the 
last time (probably) these fingers shall sweep tlie strings. 

E. If. B« La 

Koonday in Chepe, 

*Twas noonday in Chepe. High Tide in the mighty River* 
City 1 —Its banks well-nigh overflowing with the myriad*wav<0d, 
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of Man I The toppling wains, hearing the produce of a 
marts; the gilded equipage of the Millionary; the 
hambler, but yet larger vehicle from the green metropolitan 
suburbs (the Hanging Gardens of our Babylon), in which every 
traveler might, for a modest remuneration, tike a republican 
seat; the mercenary caroche, with its private freight; the brisk 
curricle of the Ictter'carrier, robed in Royal scarlet; these and a 
thousand others were labouring and pressing onward, and locked 
and bound and hustling together in the narrow channel of Chepc. 
T^ imprecations of tlie charioteers were terrible. From the 
noble's broidcred hanimerc^loth, or the driving-scat of the common 
coach, each driver assailed ihc other with Hoods of ribald satire. 
The pavid matron witiiin the one vehicle (speeding to the Bank 
for her semcslrial pittance) shrieked and trembled ; the angry 
Dives hastening to his office (to add another thousand to his 
heap) thrust his head '>v'cr the blazoned panels, and displayed 
an eloquence of ‘jbjurgation which his very Menials could not 
equal; the dauntless street urchins, as they gaily tlmiadcd the 
Labyrinth of Life, enjoyed the perplexities and quarrels of the 
scene, and exacerbated the already furious combatants by their 
poignant infantile satire. And the J’hilosophcr, as be regarded 
the hot strife and struggle of these Candidates in the race for 
Gold, thought with a sigh of the Tri thful and the Beautiful, and 
walked on, melancholy and serene. 

^Twas noon in C'hepe. 'I'hc warcrooms were thronged. The 
flaunting windows of the mercers attracted many a purchaser; 
the glittering panes behind which Birmingham had glazed its 
simulated silver induced rustics to pause ; although only noon, 
the savoury odours of the Cook Shops tempted the over-hungry 
citizen to the bun of Bath, or to the fragrant potage that mocks 
the turtle's flavour—the turtle ! O dapihus sitpremi grata testudo 
Javisf I am an Alderman when I think of tliHi! Well: it was 
I noon in Chcpc. 

But were all battling for gain there? Among the many 
hriliiant shops, whose casements shone upon Chepe, there stood 
one a century back (about which {leriod our tale opens) devoted 
to the sale of Colonial produce. A rudely carved image of a 
nc^pro, with .a fantastic plume and apron of variegated feathers, 
decorated the lintel. The East and West had sent their contri- 
' bUtioQS to replenish the window. 
yThe poor slave had toiled, died perhaps, to produce yon 
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p/ramid of swarthy st^ar marked ** Only ^d."^that catty 
box, on which was the epigraph "Strong Family,Congou 
ONLY 3s. 9d.," was from the country of Confutsee—that heap of 
dark produce bore the legend " TRY OUR NUT”— 

'tVr'as Cocoa—and that nut the Cocoa-«"ft whose milk has 
refreshed the traveller and pitted the natural philosopher* < 
The shop in question was, in a word, a Grocer's. 

In the midst the shop and its gorgeous contents sat one 
who, to appearance (though 'twas a difficult 

task, as,^ sooth, his back was turned), had just reached that . 
Ij^pp,.period of life when the Boy is expanding into the Man. 

Q jouth. Youth ! Happy and Beautiful! O fresh and roseate 
,awn of life; when the dew >et lies on the flowers, ere they 
have Ijccn scorched and withered by I'assion's flay Sun! 
immersed in thought or study, and indifferent to the din 
around liim, sat the lK>y. A careless guardian was he of the 
Irc.isures confidtid to him. The crowd passed in Chepe: he 
never marked it. 'J'he sun shone on Chejie; he only asked that 
it should illumini; the page he read. The knave might filch his 
treasures : he was hceilless of the knave. 'Ihe customer might 
enter: but his book w.as all in all to him. 

And mdf «'d a customer xvits then*; a little hand was tapping 
on the counter w itli a pretty impatience; a pair of arch eyes 
were g:i«ing at the boy, admiring, jxirhaps, his mardy propori* 
tions through the homely and tighteiunj garments he wore- 

" Ahem i sir! I say, young man ! ” the customer exclaimed. 

" To» d\'^amrii>omnw^ prosepke'* read on the student, bis 
voice cluiked with emotion. "What language 1 " he sold; 
"how rich, how noble, how sonorous ! pro\cpliepodas"-~~-^ 

The customer burst out into a fit of laughter so shrill and 
cheery, that tlie young Student could not but turn round, 
and blushing, for tlio first time remarked her, "A pretty 
grocer's boy you are," she cried, " with your applepicbo^ 
menos and your French and lingo. Am I to be kept waiting 
for hever?" 

"Pardon, fair Maiden,” said he, with high-bred courtesy; 

" 'twas not Frt?nch I read, 'twas the* Godlike language of the 
blind old bard. In w'hat can I be serviceable to ye, lady?” and 
to spring from his desk, to smooth his apron, to stand befo^ 
her the obedient Shop Boy, the Poet no more, was the work of 
aftiomont. 
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I mlgTit have prigged this box' of figs," the darosd said 
gockt-natun^y. **and you'd never have turned round." 

** They came from the countiy of Hector," the boy said. 
** Would you have currants, lady ? These once bloomed in the 
island gardens of the blue i^gcan. Ibey are uncommon fine 
ones, and the figure is low; they're fourpence-halfpcnny a 
pound. Would you mayhap make trial of our teas? We da 
not advertise, as some folks do: but sell as low ns any other 
bouse." 

“You’re precious young to have all these good things," the 
gill exclaimed, not unwilling, seemingly, to prolong the con* 
versation. “ If I was you, and stood behind the counter, I 
should be eating figs the whole day long." 

“Time was," answered the lari, “and not long since, I 
thought so loo. I thought 1 never should lx; tired of figs. But 
my old uncle bade rnc take rny fill, and now in sooth 1 am 
aweary of them." 

“ I think you gentlemen are always so," the coquette said. 

“ Nay, say not so, fair stranger! *' the youth replied, lus 
face kindling as he .spoke, and hi.s eagle eyes Hashing fire. 
** Figs pall: but oh ! the Beautiful never dot;s. Figs rot ; hut 
oh 1 the Truthful is eternal. I wa^ born, lady, to grap[)le with 
the Lofty and the Ideal. My soul }carn.s for the Visionary. I 
stand behind the counter, it is true; but 1 ponder here upon 
the deeds of heroes, and muse over the thoughts of sages. 
'What is grocery for one who has ambition ? \Vhat sweetness 
hath Muscovado to him who hath tasted of Poesy ? The Ideal, 
lady, 1 often think, is the true Real, and the Actual but a 
visionary hallucination. But pardon me; with wiiat may 1 
serve thee?" 

1 came only for sixpenn'orth of tea^dusl,” the girl said with 
a faltering voice; “but oh. I should like to hear you speak on 
for ever 1" 

Only for sixpenn'orth of tea-dust ? Girl, thou earnest for other. 
, things 1 Thou lovedst his voice ? Siren ! what was the witchery 
of thine own ? He d“ftly made up the packet, and placed it in 
the little hand. She paid for her small purchase, and with a 
fiireweU glance of her lustrous eyes she left him. She passed 
slowly through the portal, and in a moment more was lost in 
fim crowd. It was noon in Chcpc. And George de Barnwell 
was alone. 
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Wf. have selected the followitfg; episodical chapter in preference 
to anything relating to the mere story of George de Barnwell, 
with which most readers arc familiar. 

Up to this passage (extracted from the beginning of VoL II.) 
the talc is briefly thus : 

'Flic rogue of a Millwood has come back every day to the 
grocer’s shop in f'hei>e, wanting some sugar, or some nutmeg, 
or some figs, half-a-do/en times in the week. 

She and George dc Barnwell have vowed to each otlier an 
eternal attach inenl. 

This flame acts violently upon George. Ilis bosom .swells 
with ambition, llib genius brt'.iks out piudigiously. He talks 
about the tiood, the IVnutiful, the Ideal, He., in and out of all 
season, and is virtuous and eloipienl almost beyond belief—in 
fact like Df'vcrenx. or I*. Cliflbrd, or K. .Aram, Esquires. 

Inspired by Millwood ami love, George robs the till, and 
mingles in the world which he is destined to ornament. He 
outdoe's all the dandies, all the wits, all the scholars, and all the 
voluptuaries of the age .m indefinite jwriod of tunc between 
fjuecti Anne and George II. dines with ('urll .it St. John's 
Gate, pinks (‘oloncl c'h.u teris in a duel behind Montague House, 
is initiated into the inliigues of tlv’ Chevalier St, George, whom 
he entcrlnin*- at his sumptuous paviliim at Hampstead, and 
likew'Ue in rl sguisc at the sIio[> in C'heapside. 

His uncle, the (»wncr of the shop, a surly curnmdgcon with 
very little for the True and Heauiiful, h.is retired from 
business to the jiastoral village in (Cambridgeshire from which 
the noble Barnwells came. George's cousin Annabel is, of 
course, consumed with a secret jvassion for him. 

Some trifling inaccuracies may be remarked in the ensuing 
brilliant little chapter; but it must be reniemliert'd that the 
author wished to pre-jent an age at a glance ; and the dialc^e 
IS quite .is fine and correct as that in the ** Last of the Barons," • 
or in "Eugene Aram," or other works of our author, in which 
fScMitinieut and I listory, or the True and Beautiful, are united. 
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^ V . CHAPTER XXIV. 

Button's in Pall Mall* 

T^OSR who frequent the dismal and enormous Mansions of 
SQenoe whicn society has raised to Knnui in that.Omphalos of 
towOt Pall Mall, and which, because they knock you down with 
their dulncss, are called Clubs no doubt; those who yawn from 
a bay-window in St. James’s Street, at a half-score of other 
dandies gaping from another biiy-window over the way; those 
who consult a dreary evening paper for news, or satisfy them¬ 
selves with the jokes of the miti<*rabK* Punch by w ay of wit; the - 
men about town of the present day, in a word, can have but 
little idea of London some six or eigiu score years back. Hiou 
pudding-sided old dandy of St. J.imes'.'!. Sired, w ith thy lacquered 
boots, thy dyed whiskers, and thy suffocating waistband, what 
art thou to ihy brilliant predecessor in the same quarter? The 
Brougham from which thou dcsccndest at the portal of the 
•'Carlton" or the "Travellers,” is like everybody ehe’.s; thy 
black coat has no more plaits, nor biition.s, nor fancy in it than 
thy neighbour’s ; thy hat was made on the very block on which 
Lord Addlepaic’s was cast, who has just entered the Club before 
thee. You and he yawn togctlior out of the same omnibus-box 
every night; you fancy yourselves men of pli'fiMirc; you fancy 
yourselves men of fashion ; you fancy yourselves men of taste ; 
in fancy, in taste, in opinion, in philosophy, the newspaper 
legislates for you ; it is there you get your jokes and your 
thoughts, and your facts and your wisdom—poor Pall MaU 
dullards. Stupid slaves of the press, on that ground which you 
at present occupy, there were men of wit and pleasure and 
fashion, some five-and-twcnty lustres ago. 

We are at Button's—the w'cll-known sign of the "Turk's 
Head." The crowd of periwigged heads at the windows—the 
swearing chairmen round the steps (the blazoned and coronalled 
panels of w'hose vehicles denote the lofty rank of their owners), 

> the throAg of cmbr'>idered beaux entering or departing, and 
tendering the air fragrant with the odours of pulvillio and 
pomander, proclaim the celebrated resort of I..ondon*s Wit 
.and Fashion. It is the corner of Regent Street. Carlton House 
has not yet been taken down. 

^ A.stately gentleman in crimson velvet and gold is sipping 
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chocolate at one of the tables, in earnest converse ^tk a fted 
whose suit is likewise embroidered, but stained by (irne, ot wine 
mayhap, or wear. A little deformed gentleman in iron>grey b 
teadiny the Morning Chronicle newspaper by the fir6, while a 
divine, with a, broad brogue, and a shovel hat and cassock, is 
talking freely'w'ith a gentleman, whose star and riband, as well 
as the unmistakable beauty of his Phidian countenance, pro> 
claims him to bo a member of Britain’s aristocracy. 

Two ragged youths, the one tall, gaunt, clumsy, and scro¬ 
fulous, the other with a wild, careless, beautiful look, evidently 
indicating Race, are gazing in at the window, not merely at the 
crowd in the celebrated Club, but at Timothy the waiter, who is 
removing a plate of that exquisite dish, the mufhn (then newly 
invented), at the desire of some of the revellers within. 

*' I would, Sarn," said the wild youth to his companion, 
*' that I had sonic of my mother MaedesfieUrs gold, to enable 
us to eat of those cates and mingle with yon springalds and 
beaux." 

“ To vaunt a knowledge of the stoical philosophy," said the 
youth addressed as .Sam, "might elicit a smile of incredulity 
upon the chock of the parasite of pleasure ; but there are 
moments in life when History fortitics endurance: and past 
study renders present deprivation more bearable. If our 
pecuniary rc.sourcos be exiguous, let oar resolution, Dick, 
supply the deficiencies of Foriuno. 'Die iniiHlin wc desire to¬ 
day would lit lie benefit us to-morrow. Poor and hungry as we 
are, are w'c loss happy, Dick, than yon listless voluptuary who 
banqui'ts on the foorl which you covet ? " 

And the two lads turned away up Waterloo Place, and past 
the " I*artlienon " Club-hoiLsc, and disappeared to take a meal 
of cow-heel at a neiglibouring cook's shop. Their names were 
Samuel Johnson and Richard Savage. 

Meanw'hile the conversation at Button's was fast and brilliant, 
" By Wood's thirteens. and the divvle go wid ’em," cried the 
Church dignitary in the cassock. " is it in blue and goold ye are 
this morning, Sir Richard, when you ought to be in seebles?” 

"Who's dead, Dean?" said the nobleman, the Dean's coot* 
panion. 

*'Faix, mee I.ard .Bolingbroke, as sure as mce name's' 
jopathan Swift—and I'm not so sure of that neither, for who 
knows his father's name ?—there's been a mighty cruel murthea^ 
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QOmiBitted eotitely. A child of Dick Steele's has be^ bar- 
tiaroosly slaia. dthrawn. and quartbered. and it's Joe Addison 
yondther has done it. Ye should have killed one of your own, 
Jotji ye thief of the world." 

” 11" .said the amazed and Right Honourable Joseph 
Addison ; " 1 kiU Dick’s child ! I w*as godfather to the last." 

** And promised a cup and never sent it," Dick ejaculated. 
Joseph looked grave. 

The child I mean is Sir Roger de Coverley. Knight and 
Baronet. What nmdc ye kill him, ye savage Mohock ? The 
whole town is in tears about the good knight; all the Indies .at 
Church this afternoon were in mourning ; all the 1x>okscllcrs are 
wild; and Lintot says not a third of the copies of the Sjkvfafor 
are sold since the (ieath of the brave oUl gentleman." And the 
Dean of St. Patrick's pulled out the Spectator nevvsjiaper, con- 
trdning the well-known passage regarding Sir Roger’s death. 
“1 bought it but now in Wellington Street,’’ be .said; "the 
news-boys were howling all dow’n the Stranri." 

*' What a miracle i.s (3onius—Genius, the Di\ine and Dcauti- 
fuli" said a gentleman leaning against the same fire-place with 
the deformed cavalier in iron-grey, and addressing that indi¬ 
vidual, who was in fact Mr. Alexander Ik^pe. “ What a 
marvellous gift is this, and Roy.al privilege of Art 1 To make 
the Ideal more cre<libJe llian the Actual: to enchain our hearts, 
to command our hoijes, our regrets, our tears, for a mere brain- 
bom Emanation : to invest with life the Incorporeal, ami to 
glamour the cloudy into subsUince, — lhc.se are the lofty 
privileges of the Poet, if I have read poesy aright; anrl I am as 
familiar with the sounds that rang from Homer's lyre, as with 
the strains which celebrate the loss of Belinda’s lovely locks "— 
(Mr. Pope blushed and bowed, highly delighted)—“ these, I 
say, sir, arc the privileges of the Poet—the Poieies-the Maker 
moves the world, and asks no lever ; if he cannot charm 
death into life, as Orpheus feigned to do, he can create Beauty 
out of Nought, and defy Death by rendering Tliought Eternal 
Ho 1 Jemmy, another fiask of Nantz." 

And the boy—for he who addressed the most brilliant com¬ 
pany of wits in Europe was little more—emptied the contents of 
the brandy-flask into a silver flagon, and quaffed it gaily to the 
' beadth of the company assembled. ’Twas the third he had 
^keu^^uring the sitting. Presently, and with a graceful salute 
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to Sodety, he quitted the coffee-house, and was seettcwntei:* 
ing bn a magni^cent Arab past the National Gallery. 

<*Wl)o is yon spark in blue and silver? He beats Joe AddisOit 
himse^in drinking, and pious Joe is the greatest toper In the 
three Bogdoms," Dick Sierle said good-naturedly. 

*' His paper in the /afor heats thy bcs>t, Dick, thou slug¬ 

gard." the Right Honourable Addison exclaimed. ** He is 
the author of that famous No. 996 , for which you have all been 
giving me the credit." 

“The rascal foiled me at capping vcisos." r>ean Swift saidr 
“and won a tenpenny piece of me, plague take him I “ 

“ He has suggested an emend.ition in my ‘ Homer,' which 
proves him a delicate scholar," Mr. Rop<j exclaimed. 

“ He knows more of the French King than any man I have 
met w’ith ; and wc must have an eye upon him," said Lord 
JJolingbr^^ke, then Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, and 
beckoning a suspicious-looking person who w'as drinking at a 
side-tabic, wiiispercd to him .something. 

Me.imime who was lie? where was he, this youth who had 
struck all the wits of London wiili admiration? His galloping 
charger had returned to the fity; his splendid court-suit was 
duffed for the citizen’s gahi rdni" and giocer’.s humble apron. 

George do Uarnwcll wa.s 111 Chept*~in t hepe, at the feet of 
Martha Millwood. 


VOL. III. 

Tbf C'oiuifmncii Cell. 

**Qu£tl me mollilnts impltr^ts Auer/is, my Ellinor? Nay," 
George added, a f.iint smile illumining lii.s wan but noble 
featun^, “why speak to thee in the aecenis of the Roman 
poet, which thou comprehendcsl not? Bright One. there be 
other thing.s in Life, in Nature, in this Inscrutable L.ab>Tinth, 
this Heart on which thou leanest, which are equallv unintelH- 
gible to thee! Yt»s, my pretty one, wlnt is the irnintcllig^blo 
Imt the Ideal? what is the Ideal but the Bc.iutiJul? what the 
Beautiful but the Eternal? And the Spirit of Man thatWQcdd 
commune with these is like Him w'ho wanders by the tktna , 
/>o/ft/>kJoisl>ow tha/asu’s, and shrinks awe-struck before that Acute 
Mystery, 
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IBtoiTy's tyts lUled wHb dew. *'Speak on» 

speak ever thus, my George,'* she esEclaimed. Barnwell's 
chaios rattled as the confidiDg girl clung to him. Even 
Snoggin, the Turnkey appointed to sit with the Prisemer, was 
affected by his noble and appropriate language, and burst 
into tears. 

** You weep, rny Snoggin," the lk)y said ; "and why? Hath 
Life been so charming to me that I should wish to retain it? 
Hatli Pleasure no afttT-\Vcarine»s? Ambition no Deception; 
'Wealth no Care; and Glory no Mockery? Psha! I arn sick 
of Success, palled of Plensure, weary of W'lno ami Wil, and— 
nay, start not, my Adelaide-and Woman. 1 fling away all 
these things as the Toys of lioyliixid. I.ife i*; tin* Soul’s Nursery. 
I am a Man, and pine for the lllmnudjK:! M.»rk you me ! Has 
the Morrow any tcrrois foi me, think yt-? Did Socrates falter 
at his poison? Did Seneca lileuch in his bath? I'liU Brutus 
shirk the sword wlien his great stake was lost? Did even weak 
Cleopatra shrink frt»m the Serixml’s fatal nip ? And why should 
I? My great Hazard hath lx:en played, and I pay my forfeit. 
Lie sheathed in rny heart, thou flashing Bkidc 1 Welcome to 
my bosom, thou faithful Serpent; I hug thee, peace-bearing 
Image of the Eternal! lla, the hemlock cup ! Fill high, boy, 
for my soul is thirsty for the Infinite! (iet ready the bath, 
friends ; prepare me for the least I'o-morrow—bathe my limbs 
in odours, and put ointment in iny h;iir." 

*' Has for a bath," Snoggin interposed, " they're not to be 'ad 
in this ward of the prison ; but I dussay Henimy will git you a 
little hoil for your air." 

The Prisoned One kmghed loud and merrily. " My guardian 
understands me not, pretty one—and iliou, what sayt'st thou? 
From those dctir lips mcihinks—//w/rf ^unlosnda qttam smieniia 
—I kiss away thy tears, dove ! - they will flow' .apace when I am 
gone, then they will dry, and presently these fair eyes will shine 
On another, as they ha\'e beamed on poor (icorge Barnwell. 
Yet will thou not all forget him, sweet one. I le was an honest 
fellow, and had a k'ndly he.nrt for all tlic world .said"-—— 

“That, that he had," cried the gaoler and the girl, in voices 
fftirgling with emotion. And you wiio read! you unconvicted 
CiMivfct—you murderer, though haply you have .slain no one—- 
you Felon in posse if not in esse —deal gently w'ith one who has 
used the Opportunity that has failed thee—and believe that the 
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Tnithful and the Beautiful bloom sometimes in the dook and tbe 
convict's tawny Gaberdine I 

In the matter for which he suffered, George could never be 
brought to acknowledge that he was at all in the wrong. ** b 
may be an error of judgment/’ he said to the Venerable Chaplain 
of the gaol, “ but it is no crime. Were it Crime, I should fed 
Remorse. Where there is no Remorse, Crime cannot exist I 
am not sorry : therefore, I am innocent Is the proposition a 
fair one ? " 

The excellent Doctor admitted that it was not to be contested. 

" And wherefore, sir, should 1 have sorrow," the Boy resumed, 
"for ridding the worlfl of a sordid worm ; * of a man whose very 
soul was dross, and who never had a feeling lor the Truthful and 
the Beautiful ? When I stood before my uncle in the moonlight, 
in the gardens of llu‘ ancestral halls of the De Barnwclls, I felt 
that it was the Nemesis come to overthrow him. * Dog,' I said 
to the trembling slave, ' tell me where tliy Gold is, Tkou hast 
no use for it. I can spend it in relieving the Poverty on which 
thou traniplest; in aiding Science, which thou knowest not; in 
uplifting Art, to vihich thou art blind, (hve Gold, and thott art 
free/ But he spake not, aiul 1 .slew him." 

"I would not have thi'> doctrine vulgarly promulgated/* said 
the admirable cliriplain, " for its general pracliee might chance 
to do harm. Thou, my son, the Refined, the (Icnlle, the Loving 
and Beloved, the Poi’t and Sage, urged liy what I cannot but 
think a grievous error, bast appeared as Avenger. Ibink what 
would be the w'orld’s condition, were men without any Yearning 
after the Ideal to attempt to reorganise Society, to redistribute 
Property, to avenge Wrong.’* 

’‘A ral)blc of pigmies scaling Heaven," said the noble though 
misguided young Prisoner. ‘ * Prometheus was a Giant, and 
he fell/* 

" Yes, indeed, my brave youth!" the lienevolcnt Doctor 

* This is a gross plagiarism : the alwve «icntimrnt Is expressed much, 
more elotiuentl)- in the ingenious rora.-uice of “ Kucene .iram —”lTie 
burning desires I hav'C known- -the re<plendont vi.sions I have nursed— 
the sublime aspirings that have lifted n-e s? often from sense and day: 
these tell me, that whether for good or ill. I am the thing Of an imoior* 
fality, and the creature of a God. • • 1 have dcstroj-ed a man noxiotia 

td the world ! with the wealtli by which he adlicted society, I have been 
the means of blessing many.'* 
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€xc!.iiTncd, cljispfng the Prisoner’s marble and manacled 
hand and the Tragedy of To*morrow will teach the World 
that Homicide is not to be permitted even to the niost amiable 
Cienius, and that the lover of the Ideal and the Beautiful, as 
thou art, my son, must respect the Real likewise.” 

]Look! here is supper! ” cried Barnwell gaily. " This iS the * 
Real. Doctor: let us respect it and fall to," He partook of the 
meal as joyously as if it had been one of his early festfilsi but 
the worthy chaplain could scarcely cat it for tears. 
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T in MhoV unit! 1 1) lui n\ on ibun In every city m 
thi pl»)br ilui 1 (lu q j I t' a urtiin iriMllcrs know 
and ncofrni l f om it 1 kt i l i > it biotl i district in all other 
pi lets \vh< rt ir< (on i ^ ti d lli hib» lions of men In 
'lehr in oi IM n or StmiDul or \t\v ^ork or Iimbuctoo, 
or 1 ondon tluti i i (ii nn di tint vvikil i (irtun man is not 
JL Ktrinfjf r \\ In i I’u id ds lu t( 1 with inu nst bv the streams 
of C hinj'w iny fo > wli rt ih uinititj so-ii spirklmg above 
the rypnssts ihtir rtfl ttions (luimin:* m the lutid waters of 
Hern wh u tli \ I'ow I btr Hows under broken 
bndgi iniloMi inii i d lorn w'nn iht. huts -in squatted 
by the Nijnr un ifr il i di i ii t Ium th Northern Bibel 
lies, willt i*s wirflKJi I ind ts hr ’ u*. ijnri ful factory 

chitnni Vi in 1 it chiiii \ f oh hi la n 11 i ii; tnd smoke b) the 
dirtKst riv( r in tin w )il { nil tht < t ot minkind there is 
One llonn whither nnti <' out f i ii \ n iv t ort, Ov*r th( 
entire world *pr( irl i i isi hr ilnrh od sufh ing silent, 
scattered Mnp tin m// in 11 mt ii e iKcrnasonrv 
Onrt this w or hi ‘.pu \1 hinlw i m Xrih ndin—\ little nation 
alone and ouiImii" im nv i iht in ^hi\ m nnehitsof sncient 
time the Ml ’ ilht ii of In ♦o'-v I in '•i' f f tluir rire &hipi» 
might b< still m tin 1 ’i m win tht cinieK of iheir 

cara\ ms nn£,hi tint id ihi uu's of ^v. illni or wind through 
the due groMs of I)un im m tht ir fl ig wraised not ingloiv 
ousl), m rn'in) w irs igunst mi<,ht\ n d 1 ut twis a Small 
people, and on one dnrk night the I mn of judih went down 
before V’tspisian s I igkj 'indinflmie 'inddeith and straggle, 
Jerusalem igonistd mil died Ye^. the Jewibh city is lost to 
Jewish men , but ln\e thev not t ikei ^hc wDrld in exchange?'* 
Mused thus Gudfrc} de Boa Uon, M irqi is of CodUngsby, as 
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. fae <kbotteheii.from Wych Stre^ into tbe Strand. He had been 
to^take a box for Amiida at 'Madame Vestris’s theatre* That 
little Armida, was foUt of Madame Vestris's theatre; and her 
Uule brougham, and her little self, and her enormous eyes, and 
her'prodigious opera-glass. and her miraculous bouquet, which 
' cost I^d Codlingsby twenty guineas every evening at Nathan's 
id Covent Garden (the children of the gardeners of Sharon have 
still no rival for flowers), might be seen, three nights in the week 
at least, in the narrow, charming, comfortable little theatre. 
Godfrey had the box. I le w.i^ strolling, listle ssly, eastward ; and 
the above thoughts p.assed through the young noble's mind as 
he came in sight of Holywell Street. 

Tbe occupants of the London Ghetto snl at their porches 
basking in the evening Children won; playing on the 

^teps. Fathers v> ere smoking at the lintel. Smiling faces looked 
but from the various and darkling drapTics with \vhich the ware¬ 
houses were hung. Kinglets g’-O'.sy, and curly, and jetty—eyes 
black as night—muKumrnor night—when it lightens; haughty 
liases bending like beaks of cagh*s—eager quivering no.strils— 
lips curved like ilie bow of Love- every man or maiden, every 
babe or matron in that I^ngli::>h Jewry bore m bis countenance 
one or more of these characierisiies of his peoilcss Arab race. 

How beautiful they arc!" rm.sed Codlingsby, as he sur¬ 
veyed these placid groups calmly taking their pleasure in the 
sunset. « 

♦* D'you vanl to look at a nishc coat?" a voice said, which 
made him start; and then some one Ix’hind him brgan handling a 
masterpiece of Stultz’s with a famihaniy which would have made 
the B;iron trembh'. 

** Rafael Mendozii!" cxclainird Godfrey. . 

“The same, I^rd ('ocllmgsby," the individual so apostro¬ 
phised replied, “ I told you we should nie^'i again where you 
would little expect me. Will u please you to enter? thi.s is 
Friday, and we close at sunset. It rejoices niy heart to welcome 
you home.*' So saying, Rafael laid his hand an his breast, and 
bowed, an oriental reverence. All traces of the accent with which 
he first addressed Lord Codlingsby had vanished: it was disguise: 
half the Hebrew's life is a disguise. He shield" lumself in craft, 
since the Norman boors persecuted him. 

They passed under an awning of old clothes, tawdry fripperies, 
spangles, and battered masks, into a shop as black and 
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hideous as the entrance was foul. ** This your borne/RafadL?** 
said l^ord CodHngsby. 

•*Why not?” Rahitil answered. “I am tired of Scbloas 
Schinkcri^tcin; the Rhine bores me after a while. It is too 
hot for Horcncc; bcsiihw, they have not completed the picture-, 
gallery, and riiy place binells of putty. You wouldn’t have a 
mnn, mon efu'r, bury himself in hi-j chateau in Normandy, out 
of the hunting season.? The Kuganiino Palace stupefies me. 
'Pbose Titians are so gloomy, 1 shall have my 1 iobtemas and 
Tenierses, I think, from my house at tlie Hague hung over 
them." 

" How many castles, palaces, houses, warehousc.s, iihops, have 
you, Rafael?” Lonl f'odiingshy asked, laughing. 


**This is one," Rafael answered. 


“Come in.” 


II. 

The noise in the old to\\n \sas lernfic ; Great Tom was booming 
sullenly over the ijproai ; the liell of St. Mary's was clanging 
with .ilariii; St. (hli-s's toe-on chimed furiously ; bowls, curses, 
flights of brickbats, stone j •duveriiig \% iiidows, groans of wounded 
men, cries of frightened female-^, tbeers of either contending 
party as it charged the (uiemv from (l.ufax to Trumpington 
Street, proclaimed that the b.ytlc was at its height. ^ 

In Hi’riin they would have saul it w.is a revolution, and the 
cuirassiers would luivt- btx-n chiirgmg, sabre m hand, amidst 
that infuriate mob. In I'rance they would luue brought down 
artillery, and 2’ktyed on it with twemy-tour pounders. In 
t'ainbndge nobody,hcedeil the disturb.ince—it was a Town and 
Gown row. 

The row arose at a bojit-racc. The Town boat (manned by 
eight stout Ikirgees, with llie redoubled Kull'Xjk for stroke) had 
bumped the Hnuenose light oar, usually at the head of the 
river. High words arose regarding the dispute. Aftei returning 
from Granclicster, when the boats pulled b.ack to Christchurch 
meadow.s, the disttirbiince between the Townsmen and the 
University youths—their invariable opponents—grew louder 
and more violent, until it broke out in open battle. Sparring 
a|id skirmishing took place along the p!t^asant fields that lead 
fn>m the University gate down to the broad and shining waters 
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oCttt^ Cam, and under the walls of BalHol and Sidney Sussex, 
The Duke of Bellamont (then a dashing young sizar at Exeter) 
bad a couple of rounds with Billy Butt, the bow-oar of the Bargee 
boat Vavasour of Brazenose was engaged with a powerful 
butcher, a well-known champion of the Town party, when, the 
great University bells ringing to dinner, truce was called between 
the combatants, and they retired to their several colleges for 
refection. 

During the boat-race, a gentleman pulling in a canoe, and 
smoking a narghilly, had attracted no ordinary attention. He 
rowed about a hundred yards ahead of the boats in the race, so 
that he could have :i good view of that curious pastime. If the 
eight-oars neared him, with a few rapid strokes of his dashing 
paddles his boat shot a fuilung ahead; then he would wait, 
surs'oying the race, and sending up volunieb of odour from his 
cool narghilly. 

*' Who is he?" asked the crowds ^^ho panted along the shore, 
encouraging, according to (, anil nidge wont, the cfforls of the 
oarsmen in the race. 'I'own and (jown alike asked who it was, 
who, with an case so provoking, in a barque so singular, with 
a form seemingly so slight, but a skill so prodigious, beat' their 
best men. No answer could lie given to the query, save that 
a gentleman in a dark travellirig-cl ariot, preceded by six fourgons 
and a courier, had arrived the ilay before at the Hoop Inn," 
opposite Brazenose, and that the stranger of the canoe seemed 
to be the individual in question. 

No wonder the boat, that ail admired so, could compete with 
any that ever was wrought by (?anil)ridge artilicor or Putney 
workman. That boat—slim, shining, and shooting through 
the water like a pike after a small fish—was a caique from^ 
Tophana : it had distanced the Sultan's oarsmen and the best 
crews of the Capitan Kasha in the Bosphorus ; it was the work¬ 
manship of Togrul-Beg, (’aikjee Basliee of His Highness. The 
Bashce had refused fifty thousand tomauns from Count Boutc* 
nieiT, tlie Russian Ambassador, for that little ni.arvcL When 
his bead was taker off, the Fatlier of Believers presented the 
boat to Rafael Mendoza. 

It was Rafael Meiidoz.i that saved the 'Turkish monarchy 
after the battle of Nezeeb. By sending three millions of piastres 
to the Seraskicr; by bribing C’olonel dc St. Cornichon, the 
Erench envoy in the camp of the victorious Ibrahim, the march 
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of the Egyptian amy was stopped—the menaced empire of, the 
Ottomans was saved from ruin; the Marchioness of StokepogiSt 
our Ambassador's lady, appeared in a suit of diamonds which 
emblazed even the Romanoff jewels, and Rafael Mendoza 
obtained the little cai'i|Ue. He never travelled without it. It 
was scarcely heavier tlian an arm-chair, Haroni, the courier^ 
had carried it df>vvn to the Cam that morning, and Raiacl had 
sepn the singular sport which we have mentioned. 

The dinner over, the young men rushed from their collegcs»> 
flushed, full-fed, and eiger for battle. If the Ciown was angry, 
the Town, too, was cm the alert. From Ilfley and Barnwell, 
from factory and null, from wharf and warehouse, the Town 
poured out to niret the enemy, .and tln ir battle was sOOn 
general. From the Addemhro<ik<‘'.s hospnal to the Blenheim 
turnpike, all C.iiubridge was in an upronr—the College gates 
closed—the shops barnc.idc'd- lhc‘ shop-boys away in support of 
their brother town^-nien—the battle raged, and the Gown had 
the worst of the tight. 

A luncheon of many courses had lieeri provided for Rafael 
Mendo/a at ids inn ; but he smile d at the clumsy efforts of the 
University cooks to eniertain him, and a couple of dates and a 
glass of v^.lte^ fornn*d hi^- meal. In v.nn the discomfited land¬ 
lord pressed him lf» part.ike of the i>hglitccl banojuet. “ A break¬ 
fast ! p'-ha ! ’’ Siiul he, " My good man, 1 h.ive nineteen cooks, 
at salaries rr ing frvun four hundred a vear, 1 can liave a dinner 
at any houi , but .1 Town and Gown row'” (a brickbat here 
flying through the window cr.id'.ed tin* eaiafe of water in 
Mendoza’s hand) -“a 'fown and (.iown u»\v is a novelty to 
me. The 'I'own h.-is the ln;st of it, ch-arly, though; the men 
, outnumber the lads. Ha, a good blow ! How that tall towns¬ 
man wem tlown Ix'foiv yonder slim young fellow in the scarlet 
trencher-cap! ” 

" That is the Lord Codlirigsby," the landlord s.iid. 

'* A light weight, but a pretty fighter," Memkiza remarked. 
*'Well hit with your left. Lord Codling'by ; well parried, Lord 
Codlingsby ; claret drawn, by Jupiter ! " 

“ Ours is w'eiTy line,'* the landlord said. " W'lll your High¬ 
ness have ChAtoaii Margau.x or I-afittc ? “ 

"He never can lx* going to in.uch himself against that barge- 
,,^man I ’’ Rafael exclaimed, as an enormous l>oatman—no other 
than Rullock, indeed, the most famous bruiser of Cambridgej 
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ant} bQfi^nvhose fists iho Gownsmen went down like ninepins 
bis way up .to tbo spot where« with admitable spirit 
^nd re^lmiob, Lord Codlingsby and one or two of his friends 
were making head against a number of the Town. 

The young noble faced the huge champion with the gallantry 
«jt his race, but w.as no match for the enemy’s strength and 
weight and sinew, and w'cnt down at every round. The brutal 
fhilow had no mercy on tiie lad. His savage treatment chafed 
Mendoza as he viewed the unequal combat from the inn^window. 
*' Hold your hand !" he cried to this Cioiiulh ; “ don’t you see* 
he’s but a boy ? ’* 

“Down he goes ngaiii!"lhe bargeman cii«'d, not heeding 
the interruption. *' Down be goes again: I likes whopping a 
lord! ” 

“ Cow'ard ! ” shouted Mendora ; and to fling open the window 
amidst a shower of hru-kbnts. to vault over the balcony, to slide 
down one of the to the ground, was an iiT-iant’s work. 

At the next he stood Ik fore the enormous bargenian, 

• • * « • # « 

After the coroner's inquest, Mendoza gave ten thousand 
pounds to each of the Ixirgeman’s ten children, and it was thus 
his first acquaintance \v:u, formed with Lonl C'odlmgsby. 

But we are lingering on the threshold of the house in Holy- 
well Street. Lei us go in. 


III. 

Godfrey and R.T.facl pas'^ed from the street into the outer shop 
of the old mansion in Holywell Street. It was a masquerade 
warehouse to all appearance. A dark-eyed damsel of the 
nation was standing at the dark and grimy counter, strewed 
with old feathers, old yellow boots, old stage mantles, painted 
maskk, blind and yet gazing at >ou with a lcx)k of sad dcath-liko 
Intelligence from the vacancy behind their sockets. 

A medical student was trying one of the doublets of orange- 
tawny and silver, s.ashed with dirty light blue. He was going 
to a masque'-ade that night. He thought I’oily Pattens would 
admire him in the dress—Polly Pattens, the fttircst of maids-of- 
aU'Work*olhe Borough Venus, adored by half the youth of 

na 
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f * You look like a iniace in it, Mr, Lint/’ pretty Radkel said, 
coaxing him with her beady black 4yes, 

** It is the cheese,” replied Mr. Lint; *' it mn*t’*'tbe dress that 
don’t suit, ray roi>e of Siiaron ; it's the ^ffure. Hullo, Ra.fael, Is 
that you, my lad of sealing-wax ? Come and intercede for me 
with this wild gazelle; she says I can’t have it under fifteen bob 
for the night. And it's too rnucli : cuss me if it's not too much, 
unless you'll take my httlc bill at two months, Kafael.” 

'* There's a sweet pretty brigand’s dress you may have for 



half de monish," Rafael replied; "there’s a splendid clown for 
eight bob; but for dat Spanish dress, selp ma Moshesb, Mis* 
tacr Lint, ve il ask a guinea of any but you. Here's a gentle* 
inansh just come to look at it. L<x)k ’car, Mr. Broivnsh, did you 
ever shee a nishcr ting dan dat ? " So saying, Rafael turned tO 
Lord Codlingsby with the utmost gravity and displayed to hhu 
the garment alK>ut which the young medicus was haggling. 

"Cheap at the money,” Codlingsby replied ; "if you.won't 
'^makc up your mind, sir, 1 should like to engage U myself,” 
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Bat the thought that another shoutd^appear before Polly Pattens 
in that costtune was too much for l^Tr. Lint; he agreed to pay 
the fifteen shillings for the garment. And Rafael, pocketing the 
money with perfect simplicity, said, ‘'Dis vay, Mr. Brownsh; 
dere's someting vill slioot you in the next shoix” 

Lord Codlingsby followed him, wondering. 

*'You are surprised at our system," Rafael, marking the 
evident bewilderment of his friend. “ ('onfess ion would call it 
meanness—my huckstering with yonder young fool. I ctill it 
simplicity. Why throw away a shilling without need ? Our race 
neOCT did. A shilling is four men's bread : shall 1 disdain to 
defile my fing<‘rs by liokling il.eai out relief in their necessity? 
It is you who arc niiMn'-yoii Nornuins—not we of the ancient 
race. You have your \nlgnr nie.isuromenl for great tilings and 
small. You call a thousand pounds rcsjv'ctable, and a shekel 
despicable. Psha, my Codlingsby ! One is as the other. I 
trade in pennies ami in millions. - 1 am above or below neither.’* 

They were passing tlirough a second shop smelling strongly 
of cedar, and, in fact, piled up with bales of tho.‘-e pencils which 
the young Hebrews are in the habit of vending through the 
streets. “I have sohl bundles and bunclle.s of these," said 
Rafael. “My little brother is now' out with oranges in Picca¬ 
dilly. I am bringing him up to be head of our house in Ani.slcr- 
dom. We all do it. I had myself to see Rothschild in liUiton 
Place this morning, .about the Irish loan, of whu-h I have taken 
three millions : and as 1 wnnu;d to walk, 1 carried the bag. 

“You should have seen the astoni.shinent of Lauda Latymer, 
the Archbishop of Croydon's daughter, as slie was passing Su 
Bennetts, Knightsbridge, and as she fancied .she recognised in 
the man who was cry ing old clothes the gf'nllcnian with whom 
she had talked at the Count de St. Aulair’s the night lK:fore.'* 
Something like a blush flushed over the pale fentun^s of Mendoza 
as he mentioned tlic Lady Lauda’s name, “(’omc on," said 
he. They passed through various warchou'^cs- the orangc-room, 
the sealing-wax room, the .six-bladcd knife department, and 
finally came to an old baize door. Rafael opened tin; baize door 
by Some secret contrivance, and they were in a black passage, 
with a curtain at the end. 

He clapped his hands ; the curtain at the cn'l of the passage 
drew back, and a flood of golden light streamed on the Hebrew 
and his visitor. 
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CHAPTER XXIV. * 

They entered a moderate-sized apartment—indeed, HolyWdH 
Street is not above a hundred yards long, and this chamber was' 
not more than half that length—it was fitted up with the simple 
taste of its owner. 

The carpet was of white velvet—(laid over several webs of 
Aubnsson, Ispaiian, and Avniinster, so that your foot gave no 
more sound as it liod upon the yielding pUin than the shadow 
did which followed you) -of white velvet, painted with flowers, 
aralKJsquos, and cla^^sic figures, hy Sir Wilh im Ross, J. M.^W* 
Turner, R. A., Mr^i. Me«*, and I’aul IMaroche. The edges were 
wrought with seed-pearls, and fiinged with Valenciennes lace 
and bullion. The walls were liung with cloth of silver, cm* 
broidered with gol<l figures, over which were worked pome¬ 
granates, jiclyanthusei, and passion-flowers, in ruby, amethyst, 
and smaragd. 'fhc' drops of dew which tlie antliccr had sprinkled 
on the flowers wen* ch.itnonds. riu; hangings were overhung by 
pictures yet more costly, (iiorgioiie the gorgeous, Titian the 
golden, Rubens the ruddy and pulpy (the P.in of Painting), some 
of Murillo’s bcalifiril .she[>hcnie.’ses, who smile on you out of 
darkness like .a star, a firw .‘eorc fii-.t-eki'iS Leonardos, and fifty 
of the iiia.-’lerpieces of the patron of juhus and Leo. the Imperial 
genius of I ■ tbmo, covered the walls of the hllle chamber. Divans 
of carved amber covered with einiine went lound the room, and 
in the mid-t was a fountain, paltering and bLibblmg with jets of 
double-distilled otto of rose?.. 

“ Pipes, Goliath • " Raf.i'd said gaily to a hllle negro with a 
silver collar (he spoke to him in his native tongue of Dongola); 
“and welcome to'our snuggery, my Codling'«by. We are 
quieter here than m th<; front of the house, and I w'anted to 
.show you a picture. Pm proud of my pictures. That Leonardo 
came from Genoa, and was a gift to our father from my cousin. 
Marshal Manasseh: that Murillo was pawned to iny uncle by 
Marie Anioineiic bt'furc the flight to Varennes-the poor lady 
could not redeem the pledge, you know, and the picture remains 
with us. As for the Rafael, I suppose you arc aware that he 
was one of our people. Rut wliat are you gazing at? Oh I 
my sister —1 forgot. Miriam! this is the Lord Gocllingsby/* ■' 

She had been .seated at an ivory pianoforte on a mother* - 
’Sf-|)carl music-stool, trying a sonata of Hers. She rose whea, 
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thus apostrophised. Miriam de Mendoza rose and greeted the 
^trangrr. 

The Talnmd relates that Adam had two wivcs—Zillah the 
dark beauty; Eva the fair one. Th<^ ringlets of Zillah were 
black; tho<>e of Eva were golden. The eyes of Zillah were 
Right; those of Eva were niorning. Codlingspy was fair-~of 
the fair SaTcon race of Ilengist nnd ilorsa—they called him Miss 
Codlingsby at school; but how much fairer was Miriam the 
Hebrew! 

Her hair had that d'.’op glouing tinge in it which has been 
the delight of all painiers, and which, ihcrcfore, the vulgar 
sneer at. It was of Lurmug auburn. Meandering over licr 
fairest shoulders in twenty thouMiuI mnnite ringlet", it hung to 
her waist and lielow it. A light blue velvet fillet clasped with 
a diamond .iigretlo (valued lU two hundred llumsand lomauns, 
and bought from l.ieuttn.mt Vicovuli. who had received it 
from Dost Mahomed), vMih a simple bud of juuadise, formed 
her head-gear. A ‘.ea green cymar, with short sleeves, dis¬ 
played her exqui'iitely moulded arms to perfection, and was 
fastened by a girdle of emeralds over a y<*lIow .satin frock. 
Pinitf gauze trousers .«^pangled with silver, and slippers of the 
same colour as the band which clasped her ringlets (but so 
covered with pearls that the ong.nal hue of the charming lilllc 
papoosh disappeared entirtdy) coinplcted her costume. She 
had three necklaces on, tMch of which would have dowered a 
Princess—her fingers glistened with rings to their rosy tips, 
and priceless bracelets, bangles, and arnilcLi wound round unarm 
that was w'hiter than the ivory grand piano on which it leaned. 

As Miriam de Mendoza greeted the stranger, turning upon 
him the solemn welcome of her eyes, Codlingsby sw'ooned 
almost in the brightness of her beauty. It was well she spoke ; 
the sweet kind voice restorctl him to ccmscionsness. Muttering 
a few words of incoherent recognition, he sank upon a sandal¬ 
wood settee, as Goliath, the little slave, brought aromatic coffee 
in cupw of opal, and alabaster spittoons, and pipes of the fragrant 
Gibelty. 

*'My Lord's pipe is out," said Miriam, with a smile, remark¬ 
ing the bewilderment of her guest—who in truth forgot to smoke 
>-'and taking up a thousand-pound note from a bundle on the 
piano, she lighted it at the taper and proceeded to rcillumine 
tlie extinguished chibouk of Lord Codlingsby. 
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IV. 

When Miriam, rcturninif to the motberor-pearl music-stool, at 
a signal from her brotlicr, touched the silver and enamelled keys 
of tile ivory piano, and began to sing, Lord Codlingsby felt as if 
he were listening at the gates of Paradise, or were hearing Jenny 
Lind. 

*' Lind is the name of the Hebrew race ; so is Mendelssohn, 
the son of Alinontls ; .so is Rosenthal, the Valley of the Roses: 
so is Lowe or L<*wis or I.yons or Lion. The beautiful and the 
brave alike give cognisances to the ancient people : you Saxons 
call yourselves Ilrown, or Smith, or Rodgers," Rafael observed 
to Ids friend ; and, drawing the instrument from his pocket, he 
acconifianiixl his sister, in the most ravishing manner, on a little 
gold and jewelled harp, of the kind peculnr to hi.s nation. 

All the airs which the Hebrew nuiid selected were written by 
composers of lu-r race: it was either a hymn by Rossini, a 
polacca by lirahain, a delicious romance by Sloman, or a melody 
by Weber, tliat, thrilling on the strings of the instrument, 
wakened a harmony on the libres of the heart; but she sang no 
other than the song'* of Iht nation. 

“ Ucauiiful ont;! swig eve r, sing always,’' Codlingsby thought. 
*'I could sd at ihy feel ns under a giecn palm-tree, and fancy 
that l’.iradis'*-l»irds were singing in the boughs." 

Rafael read his tlioiights. " Wc have .Saxon blood too in our 
veins," he said. You snnle ! but it is even .so. An ancestress 
of ours in.ide a n*£\^tiHanci' in the reign of your King John. 
Her name was Rebecca, daughter of Isaac of York, and she 
married in Sp.iin, whither she had fled to the Court of King 
Fkii'bdil, J^ir Wilfrid of Ivanhoc, then a widower by the demise 
of his first lady, Rowena. The match was deemed a cruel insult 
amongst our pcjopie ; but Wilfrid conformed, ,ind was a Rabbi 
of f,ume note at the synagogue of Cordova. Wc are descended 
from him lineally. It is the only blot uiwii the escutcheon of 
the Mcridoms." 

As they sat talking together, the music finished, and Miriam 
having retired (though h«-r song and her Iwauty were stiU present 
to the soul of the stranger) at a signal from Mendoza, various 
nics.seiigcrs from the outer apartments came in to transact 
bu.sine.S5 with him. 

Lii'st it was Mr, Aminadab, who kissed his foot, and, brought 
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papers to sign. **Haw is the house in Grosvenor Square* 
Azninatiab; and Is your son tired of his yacht yet?*' Mcndosn 
asked. *'That is my twenty-fourth cashier," said Rafael to 
Codlingsby, when the obsequious clerk went away. '*He is 
fond of display, and alt my people may have what money they 
like." 

Entered presently the I-ord Bareacrcs, on the affair of his 
mortgage, Tlic Lord Ikircacres, strutting into the apartment 
with a haughty air, shrank b.ack, nevertheless* with surprise on 
beholding the magnificence around him. Little Mordecai,'* 
said Rafael to a little orange-buy. who came in at Uie heels of the 
noble* " take this gentleman out and let him have ten thousand 
pounds. I can't do more for yem, iny Lord, than this—I'm busy. 
Good-bye!" And Rafael waved liis hand to the peer, and fell 
lo smoking his nargbilly. 

A man with a s(|uarc face, cat-like eyes, and a yellow 
moustache, came next. He had an hour glass of a waist, and 
walked unea.sily upon liis high-heeled bools. ‘‘ 'fell your master 
that he shall have two millions more, but not another shilling," 
Rafael said. '* I'hat story about the fivc-and-twenty millions of 
ready money at Cronstadl is all bosh. They won't believe it 
in Europe. You understand me, C'ount Cirogoinoffski ?’* 

*' But his Imperial Majesty s:iid four millions, and 1 shall get 
the knout unless "- 

“Go and speak lo Mr. Shadrach, in room Z g.\, the fourth 
court," said Mendoza good-naturedly. *' I>eavc me at peace. 
Count; don’t you sec it is Friday, and .almost sunset ? ” The 
Calmuck envoy retired cringing, and left an odour of musk and 
candle-grease behind him. 

An orangc-man ; an emissary from Lola Montes ; a dealer in 
piping bullfinches ; and a Cardinal in disguise, with a proposal 
for a new loan for the Po|)e, were heard by turns; and each* 
a rapid colloquy in his own language, was dismissed by 
Rafael. 

“ The Queen must come back from Aranjuez, or that King 
must be disposed of," Rafael exclaimed, as a yellow-faced 
ambassador from Spain, Genei-al the Duke of Olla Podrida* left 
him. “ Which shall it be, niy Codlingsby ? " Codlingsby was 
about laughingly to answ'er—for indeed he was amazed to find 
all the affairs of the world represented here, and Holywell Street 
the Centre of Europe—^when three knocks of a peculiar nature 
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were heard, and Mendoza starting up, said, ** Ha f there Are 
only four tnen in the world who know that signal.'* At once, 
and with a reverence quite distinct from his former nonehaiatfi 
manner, he advanced towards the ncw-corncr. 

He was an otd man—an old man evidently, too, of the' 
Hebrew race—the light of his eyes was unfathomable—about 
his mouth th(>re played an Inscrutable snule. He had acottoa 
umbrella, and old trousers, and old bools, and an old wig^ 
curling at the top Iike*a rotten old pear, 

He sat down, as if lin'd, in the first scat at hand, as Rafael 
made him the lowest n*ver«*nce, 

** 1 am tired,” s-ays he ; “ I have come in fifteen hours. I am 
ill at Neiiilly,” he added wiih a grin. “Get me some eau 
i 7 terdc, and tell me the news, I'nnce de M^*ndoza. Theseliread 
rows; this unpopularity of Guizot; this odmus Spanish conspir- 
acy against my rlarhng Montpensier and daughter ; this ferocity 
of Palmerston ag.nrif.t C'olctii, make me quili* iH. Give me yout 
opinion, iny dear duke liiii lia ! whom have we here?" 

The august indivuhial who had spoken had used the Hebrew 
language to address Mondo/a, and the T ,orcl Corilingsby might 
easily have pleaded igrioranei’ rif that tongue. Hut he had been 
at Cambridge, where all die youth acquire it pcrlcctly. 

JSire,*' saui he, “ I will not disguise from you that 1 know 
the ancient tongue in which you .s}>t'ak. 'J'here arc probably 

secrets between Meridora and your M.ij-” 

“Hush’" said Rafael, leading him from the room. “Au 
revoir, dear C’odlingshy. His MajCwSty is one of //r,“ he whi&> 
pered at the door ; **bo is the I'ope of Rome ; so is . . —a 

whisper conceakid the rest. 

“ Gracious powers ! is it so?" said C'odlingsby, musing. He 
entcrctl into Holywell Street. The sun was sinking. 

*'It is lime," said he. “to go and fetch Annida to the 
Olympic," 
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A TALE OF Till- FIGHTING ONHTY-ONETH. 

liY IIAKRY RoI-LK'KKR. 


1 . 


T he gabion was onr<. Afu r two Fours’ fighting wc were in 
possoijbion (»f thf rjr5.t entbiasuro, and nuitif ourselves as 
comfortable a's circumstances would atlmii. Jack Delarnere, 
Tom DflaTicy, Jerry Hi.ike. the Doctor, ruul nijM'll, .sat down 
tinder a pontoon, and our .scr%'ants Ifiid out a lausty supper on a 
timiliRreL Tltough Carnbaci'Tos h.td escaped me so provokingly 
after I cut him down. Ins spoils were mine ; a cold fowl and a 
Bologna sausage were found in the Marshal's liolsters ; and in 
the haversack of a French priv.Tte who lay a corpse on the 
glacis, we found ii loaf of bread, Ins three days' ration. Instead 
of salt, we had gunpowder ; and you may be •-ure, wherever the 
Poctor was, a flask of gotxl brantly was behinrl him in his 
instrument case. \Ve .s.it dow'ii and made n .soldier's .supper. 
The Doctor pulled a few of the deheious fruit from the lernori- 
trecs growing near (and round which the CJ.irabimers and the 
d4lh 1-eger had made .a desperate rally), and punch was brewed 
in Jack Delamere'.s ht'lmct. 

“'Faith, it never had so much wii in it before," said the 
lXx:tor, as he ladled out the drink. Wc all roared with laugh¬ 
ing, except the guardsman, who was as .s.ivagt; as a 1 urk at a 
christening. 

“ Buvos-en," ss>-d old Sawlxjnes to our French prisoner ; “pa 
vons fera du bien, mon vieux corj! ” and the i oionel, whose 
wound had been just dressed, eagerly grasped at the proffered 
cup, and drained it with a health to the donor.:. 

How strange are the chances of war ! But half-an-hoor 
bef<^ be and I were engaged in mortal combat, and our pri* 
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5 oner was all but my conqueror. Grappling with Cambaobr^ 
whom I knocked from his horse, and was alx>ut to despatchf 1 
felt B lunge ^hind. which luckily was parried by my sabre¬ 
tache :.a herculean grasp was at the next instant at my throat^ 
I was on the ground—niy prisoner had escaped, and a gigantic 
warrior in the uniform of a colonel of the regiment of Artois 
glaring over me with pointed sword. 

" RendS'toi, coquin 1 " says he. 

“ Alli'z an Uiablc! ” said 1 : a Fogarty never surrenders.** 

I thought of my p«^)or motlier and my sisters, at the old house 
in Killaloo—1 felt the tip of his blade between my teeth—1 



brenthed a prayer, and shut ray eyes—when the tables were 
turned—the bult-cnd ol Lanty Clancy's iimskei knocked the 
sword up, and broke the arm that held it. 

" Thonanioundiaoul nabochlish," said the French officer, 
with a curse in tlie purest Irish. It w.as lucky 1 stopped laugh¬ 
ing time enough to bid lainty hold his hand, for the honest 
fellow would else have brained my gallant adversary. We were 
the friends for our coniUat, as what gallant Iv^artsare not? 

T^tbreUch was to be stormed at sunset, and like true soldiers 
we to m<ake the most of our time. The rc^ue of a 

Dtxjtdr took the liver-wing for his .shuro—we gave the other to 
0 ^ guest, a prisoner; tltose scoundrels Jack Delamere and 
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Tom.pdancy took the legs~>and. poor I was put off with 
the Pope's itose and a bit of the back. 

** t^w d’ye like his Holiness's fayturef** said JdICty Blake. 
"Anyhow you’ll have a merry thoughf," cried the incorrigible 
Doctor, and all the party shrieked at the witticisni. 

"I>e luortuis nil nisi bonum." said Jack, holding up the 
drumstick clean. 

*♦ 'Faith, there's not rnoiigh of it to make us chicken-hear^d, 
anyhow," said I. " Come, boys, let’s have a song." 

Here goes,” said Toni Delaney, and sung the following 
lyric, of his own composition :— 

“ Pc.nr Jaok, tins wliite muff lh;ii v ith Oiiinncs'' T fiil, 

AmJ ill ink to the be.ildi of swf«t N.in of tlic Hill, 

W.is, oiv'c 'roinmy '1 as jovuil a sol 

As e'er ilrirw a spiffot, 01 tlraiiifa a full fMit — 

In (Iiti)kiiiff all ntuiul 'tw.is his joy tn surpass, 

Aiul U'ltli all iiK'rry tipplers hcswi};ged e^liis gl.iss. 

Orif m'H-ninff in <M!un)Pr, whilt* seated sosimg. 

In the pririh of his ff.-irdcii, disrussinff his jiiff, 

Mern Death, on a snddeti, to Tom did apt>ear, 

And s.iid, ' Honest Thom.ts, cimie take your last blur 
Wc kne.ided his clay in the sh.ayie of this can, 

From whi^li let us drink to the health of my Nati " 

"Psha!" said the Doctor. ''Tve heaul that ^^ong before; 
here's a new one for you, boys!” .and Sawbones began, in a 
rich Corkagi.an voice— 

“ Vou've nil hearr! of Larry OTool«, 

Ol the heautiriil triwii of Druiiigooli;; 

He had hiif one eye 
To ogle ye by— 

Oh, inurther, but that wa-. a jcw’l I 
A fool 

He made of de giils, dis O’Totde. 

'Twas he was the boy iliiin’t fail, 

Th.it tuck drm n p.atatie^ and in.ul; 

He never would shrink 
From ar.y sthre iij; dtbriiik, 

Was it whisky or Drogheda ale ; 
rni bail 

This I^rry would .wallow a pail- 

Oh, v>any a nigbl at the bnwl,^ 

• " With L.irrv I've sot cheek by jowl; 

He's gone to his rest, 

Where there's dthrink of the best, 

And so let us give his old sowl 
A howl. 

For 'twos he made the noggin to rowi." 
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I obix^tid the French Colonel's eye glistened as he heard 
these well'knjwn accents of his country; but we were too well 
bred to pretend to rem.irk his emotion. 

The sun was setting boiiind the mountains as our songs Were 
finishcci, and each be^an to out with some anxiety for the 
preconcerted signal, the n^ket from Sir Ilusscy V'ivian'squarterSy 
which was to announce ilie reconunenconient of hostilities. It 
came just as the moon kasc in her silver splendour, and ere the 
rocket-stick fell quivering to the earth at the feet of General 
I*icton and Sir Lowry C'ole, who were at their posts at the head 
of the storming-purlies, nine hundred and ninety-nine guns in 
position oi)(;n<*(I their tire from our batteries, which were 
answered by .i li enicndoiis cannonade from the fort. 

“Who’s going to dance?" said the Loclor: “the ball's 
begun. H.i! there g'jes jjoor Jack Delanicre's head off! 'rhe 
ball chose a soft one, nnjhow, (’oiiic here, 'I’lm, till I mend 
your leg. Your wile need only knit half as many stockings next 
year, Doolari rny boy. Rux ! tin re goes a big one had well- 
nigh slopped Tiiy talking ! bedad ! it has snufleil the feather off 
niy cocked h.it! " 

In this way, with eighty-four pounders roaring over us like 
bail, the undaunted littie DocKn' pursued his jokes and his duty. 
That he had a feeling Iv art, all who servt with him knew, and 
none more so than riiils]) Fogarty, the humble wniir of this tale 
of war. 

Our embrasun* wais luckily lionib proof, and the detachment 
of the On--ly-oneth under niy orih'''.s sutfored comparatively 
little. “Ik* cool, boys," I :-aid ; “it will be hot enough work 
for you ere long.” 

The honest fellows answ cred with an Irish cheer. I saw that' 
it affected our prisoner. 

“ Countryni.’in ! ’’ said 1 , '* I know you ; but an Iil^Iiman was 
never a traiti>r.'’ 

Taisez-voiis !" .said ho, putting his finger to his lip. “ C'est 
la fortune do la guerre : if ever yt*u come to P;»ns, ask for the 
Marquis d’O’M.ihony, and I may render >ou the hospitality 
which your tyrannous laws prevent me from exercisiqg in the 
ancestral halls of my own race." 

1 shook him warmly by the hand as a tt;ar Ix'dimmed his eye^ 
It was, then, the celebrated colonel ol the Irish brigade, created 
it'Marquis by Napoleon on the field of Austcrlilz. 
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$aid I, ** the country which disowns you is proud 
oC you,'; but—ha! here, if X mlsttUce not. comes our signal to . 
advance.'* Aiid in fact Captain Vandclcur. riding up through 
the ^ower of shot, asked for the commander of tiic detachment. 

' and bade ms hold myself in readiness to move as soon as the 
flank coiiipanies of the Ninety-ninth, and Sixty-sixth, and the 
Grenadier Hrigade of the German legion began to advance up 
the Echelon. 'I'iie devoted band soon arrived : Jack Dowser 
heading the Ninety-ninth {w'hcn was he away and a storming- 
party to the fore?), and the gallant Potztauscnd. with his 
Hanoverian veterans. 

The secoini roekt't flow up. 

“Forward, Oii'tyajneili ! " cri«-d I, in a voice of thunder. 

“ Killaloo V)oys, iollow yourcaj>lain ! " and with a shrill hurray, 
that sounded above tire iremendous fire from tin* fort, we sprung 
up the steep ; Dow s<-r with the bra\e Ninety ninth, and the bold 
Potziausend. Jvcep:i)n well up with us. Wc jjav-cd the demilune, 
WC passed the culvkr:n, bayonelling the ariillerynicn ut their 
guns ; we adv.-mred across the tw'o Iremeiulous demilunes which 
flank the counter-.oarp, and in-cpan-d for the final spring upon 
the citadel. Souk I could .see quite pale on the wall ; and the 
scoundrel Cambaedres, who had been so nearly my prisoner 
that day, trembled as be cheered his men. “On boys, oit 1 " 

I hoarsely exclaimed. “ Ilurroo ! ” said the fighting Onely- 
oneth! 

But there was a movement among the enemy. An officer, 
glittering with orders, and another in a grey coat and a cocked 
but, carnc to the wall, and 1 recognised the Jirnperor Napoleon 
and the famous Joachim Murat. 

“We are hardly pressed, inethinks,” Napoleon said sternly, 

“ I must exercise rny old trade as an artilleryman ; '* and Murat 
loaded, and the ‘emperor pointed the only hnndred-and-lwcnty* 
four pounder that had not liccn silenced by our fire. 

** Hurray, Killaloo boys !" shoiitetl I. The next moment a. 
sensation of numbness and death seized me, and 1 lay like a 
corpse upon the rampart. 
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•' HuflU I" said a voice, which T recoRnised to be that Of the 
Marquis d’O'Mahony. "Heaven lie praised, reason- has re¬ 
turned to you. For six weeks those .arc the oniy sane words I 
have heard from you." 

"Faix, and ’lis Ihrue for you, Colonel dc.ar," cried another 
voice, with which I was even more familiar; ’iwas that of my 
iionest and gallant I^nty Clancy, who was blubbering at uiy 
bedside overjoyed at his master’s recover)-. 

"O miisha, M.isthcr IMiil agrali! but this will be the great 
day inlirely, wlicn I send off the news, vliich I would, barrin' 1 
can't write, to the lady your mother and your sisters at Castle 
Fogarty; anrl ‘lis his Kiv'ionce Father Luke will jump for joy 
thin, when he reads the lelllicr? Six weeks ravin'and roaiin' 
os bould as a lion, and us rnad as Miek Nfulony's pig, Uiat 
mistuck Mick's wig for a cabbage, and died of atin’ it! ” 

"And have I then lost iny senses?" 1 exclaimed feebly. 
".Sure, didn’t you call mo your beautiful Donna Anna only 
yesterday, and catch hould of me whiskers as if they were the 
Signora’s jel black ringlets?’’ Laniy cued. 

At this moment, and blushing deeply, tlie most beautiful 
young creature 11 ver set niy eyes upon, r', -e from a chair at the 
f^oot of the bed, and sailed out of the rovin. 

"Confusion, you blundering rogii>*." I cried; "who is that 
Iqvely lady whom you frighlenetl .iway by \our iiiqicrtinence? 
Donna Anna ? Where am 1 ? ’’ 

"You are in good hands, I’hilip.’’ sail tiie Colonel; "you 
are at rny house in the Plaee Vendome, at I’aris, of which 1 am 
the military (Governor. You and Lamy were knocked down by 
the wind of the cannou-bail at Hurgos. Do not be ashamed; 
*lwas the Ismperor pointed the gun ; ’’ and the C'olonel d»ok off 
his hat as he mentioned tin; name darling to France. "When 
our troops returned from the sally in w-hicliour gallant aorming- 
parly was driven back, you were found on the g’acis, and 1 had 
you brought into the City, Your n-nson had K fi you, howevet, 
w-hen you returned to life; but, unwilling to dc-.ert the son of 
my old friend, Philip Fogarty, who saved my life in ■ 98 . I 
brought you in my carriage to Pans. ’ 

"And many's the time you tried to jump out of the windy, 
'l^asther Phil," said Clancy. * * 
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"Broug^ht you to Piiris.^ ziesnmed the Colonel, smiling; 
** where, by the soins of my friends Broussais, £squirol, and 
Baron Larrey, you have been restored to health, thank Heaven!" 

'* And that lovely angel who quitted the apartment?'* ! cried. 

'♦That lovely nngcl is the I-ady Blanche Sarsfield, my ward, 
a descendant of the giillant Lucan, and who may be. when she 
chooses, Madame la Manjehale de Cambaedres, Duchess of 
Illyria. 

"Why did you deliver the ruflian when he was in niy grasp?" 
I cried. 

"Why did I..anty deliver you when in niiiic?" the Colonel 
replied. *' C'cst la fortune de la guerre, irion gar9on ; but calm 
yourself, and take this potion wiiich Blanche has pr<*p.ared for 
yoiu" 

I drank the fis.rnc eagerly when T heard wliose fair hands had 
compounded it, .and its elfcris were sf>cedily Ixuicficial to me, 
for 1 sank into a oxi! and refu'shing &Iuiulx:r. 

From th.al day I Ijcg.-m to mend rapidly, with all the elasticity 
of youth’s hapjiy tmic. Blanche—the enchanting Blanche— 
ministered hencefurth to me, for I would take no medicine but 
from her lily hand. And what were the effects? 'Faith, ere a 
month was past, the patient was over head and ears in love wrilh 
the doctor; and as for Baron l.arrey, and Broussais, and 
Esquirol, they w’cre sent to the right-about. In a slujrt time I 
was in a situation to do justice to ihe^rjfw/ anv naveit, the been/ 
aux fornichons^ and the other deliciou.s cn/reutcis of the 
Marquis's board, with an appetite that a.stonished some of tiic 
Frenchmen who frcquont<‘d it. 

** Wait till he's quite well, miss," said Lanly, who waited 
always behind me. " 'Faith ! when hc’.s in health, I'd back him 
to ate a cow, barrin' the horns and teel." 1 sent a decanter at 
the n^e’s head, by way of answer to his impertinence. 

Altliough the disgusting <'ariilxicc'ris did liis ?3cst to have niy 
parole withdrawn from me, and to cause me to be sent to the 
English dep6t of prisoners at Verdun, the Marquis's interest 
with the Emperor prevailed, and 1 was allowed to remain at 
Paris, the happici.. of prisoners, at the (Colonel's ht>tel at the 
,Hace VendAme. I here had the opportunity <an opportunity 
not lost, I flatter myself, on a young fellow with the accomplish' 
ments of Philip kogarty. Esq.) of mixing with the ^Itfc of French 
society, and meeting with many of the great, the beautiful, and 
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the brave. Talleyrand was a frequent guest of the Marquis's, 
His bm-mois used to keep the table in a roar. Ney freqdeMly 
took his chop with jis; Murat, when in town, constantly d^ropt 
10 for a cup of tra and friendly round game. Alas! who Would 
have thought those tvio gallant heads would be so soon laid low? 
My wife lias a pair of earrings which the latter, who alwasrs 
wore them, presented to her—but we are advancing matters. 
Anybody could see, "avec un deini-ceil,’’ as the Prince of 
fk-nevento remarked, how alfajrs wtmi lietween me and Blanche; 
but though she loathed him iur liis cruelties and the odiousness 
of his person, the brutal t'ambacerc) still pursued his designs 
upon hiT. 

I recollect it was on St. Patrick"', Hay. My lovt?ly friend had 
procured, from the gardens of the ICniprcjs Josephine, at Mai- 
inaison (whom we loved a thous iiid times more than her Austrian 
successor, a ^aml> haired woman, between ourselves, with an 
odious stjuini). a tjuanlily of sh.irnroek \\ tiercwilh to garnish the 
hotel, and all the Irish in Pans weie invited to the natiooal 
festival. 

I nnd Priiifo 'I'aHeyrand danced a double hornpipe with 
Pauline Bonaiiarte and Matlame de .Stat'l; Marshal Soull went 
down a couple of sets with Madaint' Kceaniicr ; and Robes* 
pierre's widow--an c’ccelk-nt, gentle creature, (juite unlike her 
husband'—stood up with the .Vii.Unan innba''sador. Besides, the 
famous ani.ts Ilaron (Iros, lJa\ul and Nieliolas Poussin, and 
Canova, wlu' was m town making a statue, of the Knipcror for 
Leo X., and, m a word, all tin* celt’l>riiir'- of Paris-as niy gifted 
COUntrywonuin. the Wild Iridi (iirl, ealls tliem—were assembled 
in the Marr]UL-.'.s eleg.int receiving*rooms. 

At last a gii at outcry w.is rau^ed for " l^i Giguc Irlandaise! 
La Gigue Irlandaise ! “ a dance whieh had made ^ fureuT 
amongst the Parisians ever since the losely Blanche Sarsfietd 
had dancetl it. She step)uni hirw.ard ami look mo fora partner* 
and amid.st the bravos of the crowd, in which stood Ney, 
Murat, Laniics, the Prince of Wagiarii, and the Austrian 
amba^dor, we sliowed to the beau mouiic of the French capitat, 
L^^^my-sclf, a not unfavourable specimen of the dance our 

As 1 was cutting the double shufRc, nnd toc-and-heeling it in 
the “ mil" style, Blanche danced up to me smiling, and said,i 
on your guard ; I see Cambacdr^ talking to Foucfadi,thl^ 
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Dti^ of Otmnto, about us; and when Otranto turns his eyes 
upon a nvan, they bode him no good." 

“Cambac^r^ is jealous," said I. “I have it," says she; 
make him dance a turn with me." So, presently, as the 
music w«ts going like mad all this time, I pretended fatigue from 
my late wounds, and sat down. The lovely Blanche went up 
smiling, and brought out Cambact'rcs as a second partner. 

The Marshal i** a lusty man, who makes desperate efforts to 
give himself a waist, and the effert of the exercise upon him was 
speedily visible. He puflV'«l and snorted like a w.alrus, drops 
trickled down his fuirple facf-, while my lovely mischief of a 
Blanche went on dancing at treble quick, till sliu fairly danced 
him down. 

"Who'll take the flurc with me?" .said the ch,arming girl, 
animated by the hi)ort. 

"Faix, den, 'tis I. J.antj' Clancy ! " cried my rascal, who had 
been mad with i xcitcmeni at the M-ene ; and, stepping in with a 
whoop and .i hiirroo, he beg.in to dance with such rapidity as 
made all present .stare. 

As the couple were fooling it, there was a noise as of a rapid 
cavalcade traversing the liacc Venddme, and stopping at the 
Marquis’s door. A crowd ap|>fiarecl to mount the stair; the 
great doors of the reception-room were Hung open, and two 
pages announct'd their \iaJe.siio«; tlie Emperor and the Empress. 
So engage;d were Laiity and Blanche, that they never heard tlie 
tumult occasioned by the augu-^t approach. 

It was indeed the Emperor, wlio, returning from the ThdMre 
Franfais, and seeing the .Marquis’s windows lighted up, proposed 
to the Empress to drop in on the pait). He made signs to the 
musicians to continue : and the conqueror of Marengo and 
Friedland watched with interest the sinijjk: evolutions of two 
happy Irish people, liven the Empress .smiled ; and seeing 
this, alt the courtiers, including Naples and 'lalleyrand, were 
delighted. 

"Is not this a great day for Ireland?" said the Marquis* 
with a tear trickling down his noble lace. " O Ireland 1 O my 
country ! But no more of that. Go up, Bbil you divvlc, and 
offer Her Majesty the choice of punch or negus," 

Among the young fellows wiili whom I was most intimate in 
Paris was Eugene Beauharnai.s. the son of the ill-used and un- 
happy Josephine by her former marriage with a French gentle> 
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man of good family. Having a smack of the old blood in him* 
Eugene's manners were much more refined than those of the 
new-fangled dignitaries of the hlmpcror's Court, where (for my 
knife and fork were regularly laid at the Tuilerics) I have seen 
my pour friend Murat re|>entedly mistake a fork for a toothpicks 
and the gallant Massena devour |}c;ia by means of bis knil^ ut 
a way nn^ro innocent than graceful. TalU^yrand. Eugi&ne, and 
I used often to laugh at tht'sc eccentricities of our brave friends; 
wlio certainly did not shine in die drawing-room, however 
brilliant th(‘y were on the field of battle. The Emperor always 
asked me to take wine with him, and was full of kindness and 
attention. 

“1 like Eugene,” he would say, pinching my ear confldenti- 
ally, as his way was—"I like lOugenc to keep company with 
such young leJlows as you: you have manners; you have 
principles ; my rogues from the camp liavc none. And I like 
you, JMiihp my boy,” he added, "for being so attentive to my 
poor wife—the Empress Jo.->ephine, I mean." All these honours 
made my friends at the Marquis's very proud, and my enemies 
at Court frci'cr with envy. .Among these, the atrocious 
Cambacvios was nut llie least active and envenomed. 

Ihe cause of the many altentions which were paid to me, 
and w'hich, like a vain coxcomb, I h.ul eho-^cn to attribute to my 
own person.d amiability, soon was apparent. Having formed a 
good opmion of my gallantry from my conduct in various 
actions and forlorn hopc-s during the war, the Emperor was 
most anxious to attach me to his service. 'I'he Grand Cross of 
St. lasuis, the title of Count, tlic command of a crack cavalry 
regiment, the 3 4nic L'hcvuux M.arins, were the bribes that were 
actually offered to me ; and must I say it ? Itlanche, the lovely, 
the perfidious lilauche, was one of the agents employed to tempt 
me to coninut this .let of treason. 

'* Object to entiT a foreign service I ” she said, in reply to my 
refusal. ** It is you, Philip, who are in a foreign service. The 
Irish nation is in exile, anrl in the territoiies of it.s l-'ronch allies.' 
Irish traitors arc not here ; they march alone under the accursed 
flag of the Saxon, whom the great Napoleon would have swepl 
from the face of the earth, but for the fatal valour of Irish 
tncrcenaries 1 Accept this offer, and my heart, my hand, my alt 
arc yours. Refuse it, Philip, and we part." 

*'To wed the abominable Caml^ciires!" 1 cried, stung 
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with Tag& ** To wear a dacliess’s coronet. Blanche I Ha. ha f 
Mti»tiroOins. instead of strawberry-leaves, should deconiie the 
brows of the upstart French nobility. 1 shall withdraw ray 
parole. 1 demand to be sent to prison—to be exchanged— 
to die—anything rather than lx: a traitor, and the tool of a 
traitress! ' Taking up my hat, I left the room in a fury; and 
flinging open the door tumbled over Cambac0r6s, who was 
listening at the keyhole, and must have overheard eveiy word • 
of our conversation. 

Wc tumbled ovei each other, as ninnche w.as shrieking with 
laughter at our mutual Uiscontfiture. Her scorn only made me 
more mad ; and, having spurs on, 1 begun digging them into 
Cambac^rd'^'s fat sides zvs wc rolled un tlie carpet, until the 
Marslml howled with rage and anger. 

** This insult must be avenged wjili blood ! " roared the Duke 
of Illyria. 

*' I have already drawn it,*’ says 1 , *' with my spurs.” 

*' Malheur et mal(!'diciinn !” roaied the Marshal. 

''Hadn't you InlU'r settle your wig," .says I, offering it to 
him on the lip of niy ciine, '' and wi ‘ll arrange time and place 
when you have pul your jany in order.” I shall never forget 
the look of revenge which he cast at me, as I was thus turning 
him into ridicule before his rnistn'.ss 

"Lady Blanche," 1 continued bitterly, "as you look to 
share the Duke's coronet, hadn't you lx;iter see to his wig?" 
And so saying, I cocked niy hat. .md walked out of the Marrjuis’s 
place, whistling '* Garryowen." 

I knew my man would not Ijc long in following me, .ind 
waited for him in the Place Vend6mc, where 1 luckily met 
Eugjmc too, who was looking at the picture-shop in the corner. 

X e.\plaiucd to him my .affair in a twinkling. He at once agriiaid 
to go with me to the ground, and commended me, rather than 
Ctlierwisc, for refusing the offer winch h.id been m.ade to me, 
"I knew it would be so," he said kindly : " I told rny father 
yOb wouldn’t. A man with llie MockI of the Fogarties, Phil my 
boy, doesn't wheel a’lout like those fi.-llows of yesterday." So, 
when Cambac^r^s came out, which he did presently, with a 
more furious air than before, I liandiid him at once over to 
Eugene, who bogged him to name a friend, and an early hour 
ibr the meeting to take place. 

"Can you make it before eleven, Phil?" said Bcauharnais. 
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“ The Emperor reviews the troops in the Bois de Boiilo^ne nt 
that hour, and we might fight there handy before the review.” 

** Done !” said 1 . ** I want of all things to see the neWly- 

arrived Saxon cavalry inanccuvre: *' on which Cambac^T&s, 
giving me a look, as much as to say, "See sights! Watch 
cavalry rnanaiuvros! Make your soul, and take measure fora 
coffin, rny U^y ! ” walliCfl away, naming our mutual acquaint¬ 
ance, Marshal Ney, to ICiigonr, as lii.s sc-cond in the business. 

I had purchased from Miimt a very fine Iriiih horse, Bugaboo, 
out of Smithereens, by Fadladeen, which ran into the French 
ranks at Salamanca, with poor Jack Clonakilty, of the 13th, 
dead, on tin- top of him. Bugaboo was much too ugly an 
animal for the* King <»f NapK*',, who, though a show'y horseman, 
was a bad rider across country ; and I got the horse for a song. 
A wickeder and uglier brute ne‘\cr wore pigskin; and I never 
put niy leg over such a timber-jumfXT in my life. 1 rode the 
horse down i>> tin* Bois dr Boulogne on the morning that the 
affair with t'anibanhes was to come off, .and l.anty held him as 
I went in, " sure to win," as they .s.iy in the ring. 

Camb.ici'Tes was kiu^wn to be the V»e,st aluit in the French 
army ; but 1, who am a pietry gocjtl hand at a snii:>e, thought a 
man was bigger ; and that I could wing him if 1 had a mind. 
.As soon as Ney gave tlie \vord, wr both firrd ; I felt a whiz2i past 
my left c;ir, and putting up my baud there, found a large piece 
of my wi^l'^kers gone , w'hrreas at llv v:imr nionwmt. and shriek¬ 
ing a horrible nialeduiion. mv adversnr} recital and fell. 

" Mon Dieu, ii cst mort! " cne.l Ney. 

"Pas ihi lout,” said Beauharnass. " I'.coute ; il jure tou- 
jouns.” 

And .such, indeed, w’as the f.ict; the .suppo.sed dead man lay 
oW the ground cursing most fiighifully. We went up to him; 
he was blind with the loss ol blw»d, and my ball had carried off 
the bridge of his nose. I fc recovered ; l)ut he was always called 
the Prince of Ponicrotlo in the French urniy, afterwards* The 
surgeon in attendance having taken charge of this unfortunate 
warrior, ytre rode off to the review, where Ney and Eugfene were 
on duty at the he.ad of their re'-pcctive divisions ; and w'hcre, by 
the way, Cambact 5 n?>s, a.s the French say, ** sc faUait ddsirer.” 

U was arranged that Cambacc'res’n division of six battalions 
Sind ninc-and-twenty squadrons should execute a ricochet oaove- 
mentk supported by artillery in the intervals, .and converging by 
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^u/mmts on the light infantiy, that formed, as usual^ 
the c^re of the line. It was by this famous manceuvre that at 
Areola, at Montenotte, at Friedland. and subsequently at Maza- 
gran. Suwaroif. Prince Charles, and General Castonos were 
defeated w ith such victorious slaugluer; but it is a movement 
which, 1 need not tell every miliuxry man, requires the greatest 
delicacy of execution, and which, if it fails, plunges an army 
into confusion. 

‘VWhesre is the Duke of Illyria ? ” Napoleon asketj. At the 
head of his division, no doubt," said Murat: at which Engine, 
giving me an arch look, put his hand to his nose, and caused 
me almost to I.1II off my horse with laughter. Najjoleon looked 
sternly at me ; but at this moment tlie troops getting in motion, 
the celebrated manoruvre began, and liis ^ii)jesty^s nttention 
was taken otf from my iinpudeiue, 

Milhaud's Dragoons, thnr bands pitying '• Vivc Henri 
Quatre," their ciiira"'<-s gleamrig in thosundime, moved upon 
their own centre from the Irfi fl.ink in the mcjst brilliant order, 
while the C>irbineer', of Foy, and thf Grenadiers of the Guard 
under Drouei d'i'.rlon, executed a carainbolade on the right, 
with the precision which became those vi'teran troops ; but the 
Chasseurs of the young guard, inarehing by twos instead of- 
threes, bore cunscijucntly upon tl e liav.inan Uhlans (an ill- 
‘ disciplined and ill-alTected botly), and these, falling back in 
disorder, became entangled with the artillery and the left centre 
of the line, and in one instant thirty thousand men were in 
inextricable confusion. 

'* Clubbed, by jabers ! " roai"od out Uaniy Cl.ancy. " I wish 
wc could show 'em the Fighting Onetyaaicth, Captain darling." 

* ** Silence, fellow !'' 1 t.-xclaimed. 1 nevt r saw the face of man 
exprc!^ passion so vividly as now did the hvid countenance of 
Napoleon. He tore off Gt'ner.al Milbaii<l’s epaulettes, which he 
into Foy’s face, lie glared about him wildly, like a 
demon, and shoutixl hoarsely for the Duke of Illyria. " He is 
wounded, Sire," said General Foy, wiping a tear from hhs eye, 
which was blackened by the force of the blow; *' he was wounded 
ah hour since in a duel, Sire, by a young English prisoner. 
Monsieur de Fogarty'." 

** Wounded I a Marshal of France wounded ! Where is the 
Englishman ? Bring him out, and let a file of grenadiers • 

I' Sire 1 " interpos^ Eugime, 
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I^et him tje sitoi i " shrieked the Emperor, shaking his spy¬ 
glass at me with the fury of a fiend. 

IhisAvas loo much. *' Here goes," .siiid 1. and rode slap at 
him. 

There wns ,n shruik of terror from the whole of llie French 
nrtny, ami I should think at least forty thousand guns were 
Irvidled at me in an invilant. Tint as the muskets were not 
loath'd, and tht; caiint^n h.'jfl only w.idding in thcin. these facts, I 
presunn', saved the life of I’hil I'ogarly from this tlischarge. 

Knowing iny lior-io, 1 put him at ilie ICmjx'ror’s head, and 
Bugaboo went .it it lik- .a shot. He was riding his famous 
white Arab, and turnetl r)iiite pale ns I canu* jip and went over 
the horse and the Jvmjx'ior, vcarcely brushing the cockade which 
he wore. 

Bravo ! " sm<l Mural, bursting into cnihusinsni at the leap, 

'* Cut him down’" saul Sii'vt''s. once an Abl/*, but now a 
gigantic <'uir.issirr ; .mnd he ni.ide .i p.iss .at me with hjs sw'ord. 
But he hiile knew an Inshm.in on an Irish horse. Bugaboo 
cleared Sn'*\i’‘s, aiul fetehed the nion.ster a slap with his nciir 
hind ho<if vvlinh sf iu Idni reeling from liis .•■adille, - -and away I 
went, with AM arm) of a hieidred and sevenl)-three thousand 
eight hundred men at in\ heels, , • , 
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I. 

I T was upon one of ihon* lulniy ownings of November which 
ate only known in tlu* vuUevs of Langxiedtjc and among the 
mountains of Alsac*’, that two cavalier^ might iiavc b«*en per* 
ccived by the naked evf ihre.uiiiig oneof the rocky and romantic 
gorges that skiit the mountain-land between the Marne and the 
Garonne. The ro^y tints of the declining luminary W'erogilding 
the {^aks and crags whi»’h lined the path, through which the 
horsemeo wound slowly ; and as these eternal halileinents with 
which Nature hatl heniined in the ravine which our travellers 
trod* blushcrl with the last tints of the fading sunlight, the valley 
below was grey and darkling, anil tin; hard and devious cuunse 
was soinba: in twilight. .\ few' hardly \isible among the 

peaks, were cropping the scanty heibagi? here and there. The 
pipes of shepherds, calling in their flocks as iliey trooped home¬ 
wards to their mounliiiri vill.ages. .sent up plaintive echoes which 
moaned through those rock) and lonely rteeps ; the stars lK*gan 
to glimmer in the purple he.ivens spre.ad .'•ercnel)’ overhead ; 
and the faint crescent of the incwin, which had |vered for some 
time scarce visitile in the :uurc, gleamed out more brilliantly, at 
ewry moment, ttniil it blazed as if in triumph at the sun's retreat, 
"Tis a fair land that of France, a g«-nl!e. a green, .'ind a l^eau- 
tiful; the home of arts and artns, of chivalry and romance, and 
{however sadly stained by the excesst-'s of modern times) ’twas 
the utibotight grace of nations once, and the j-eat of ancient 
fenown and disciplined valour. 

And of all tluit fair land of I'rance, who-sc beauty is .«o brighb 
and bravery is so famous, there is no spot grwner or fairer than 
that one over which our tra\’cllers wended, and which stretches 
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between the good towns of Venddmiaire and NivA^e. 'Tis 
common now to a hundred thousand voyagers; the English 
touristv with his cliariot and his Harvey’s Sauce, and bis 
. imperials; the bustling commii-voyaf^^ur on the ropf of the 
rumbling diligence; the rapid mailt'-po^te thundering over 
(hffUisA- at twelve miles an hour—ihe ground hourly and 
daily now ; 'twas lonely and uiifrt quentrd at the end of that 
seventeenth century with uhu'h our story commences. 

Along the darkening rnr>uni;un-p.it))s the two gentlemen (for 
such tlieir outward bearing prodainied them) caracolled together. 
'Fhe one, .seemingly tlie youngi-r of the twain, wore a fhtunttng 
feather in Ins b.irret-cap, aiid managed a prancing Andalusian 
palfrey that hounded and ciuveite«l gaily, A surcoat of peach- 
coloured samite an«l a purfled doublet of vair U.‘spoke him 
notile. ciul his hnlhani eye, his exquisitely chiselled nose, and 
Im curling chestnut ringlets. 

Youth was on his brow ; lii-> eyes weti* dark and dewy, like 
spring violets , and ''pnrig rose*- i)luomed upon his check—ro$es, 
alas! that bloom and ilie with life's spring! Now bounding 
over a rock, now playfully whi'-king off with his riding rod A 
floweret in his path, Philibei t < Vxjuehcoi rode by his darker 

companion. 

His eonir.ide wils mounii J upon a </*•!//oVe of the true Nor¬ 
man bleed, tiiai luid hr^l ehainpt'd gTa.’>> on the green pastures 
of Aquitaine. Thcnco through llotr), i'lc.irdy, and the Uhl- 
ousin, lialting at in.iny a ciiy and comiutine, holding joust and 
tourney in many a castle and manor of Navarre, Poitou, and 
St. (lermain TAuverroe., the w.irrioi and hit charger reached 
the lonely sfKil wiiere now we fmcl them. 

The warrior v\ho L»t''.t!\>de the noble beast was in sooth worthy' 
of the steed which iKire lum. Ikjth were cajian'scncd in the 
fullest trappings of feudal war. The arblast, the mangonel, the 
fUmiiculvcrin, and the cuist.trl of the [H'ricvl, glftiercd upon the 
neck and clie.st of the war-steed; while the rider, with cham- 
fron and calapuU, with h.in and arnere ban, niurion and 
tumbrel, haiile-axe and rifflard. and ilie other :ippurlcnance& 
of ancient chivalry, rode .stately on his .‘^teel-elad charger, him* 
sc\{ a tower of steel. This mighty liop'ornan wa.s carried by 
hi.s steed a.s lightly as the young springald by his Andalttshm 
hacknev. 

k* 

"Tw'as well done of thee, Philil>cri,’* said he of the 
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ftrmour^. to ride forth so far to welcome tliy cousin and com- 
{Mudon in antis.” 

Companion in battledore and shuttlecock, Romani de CIo5< 
Vougeot t ■* replied the younger Cavalier. When 1 was yet a 
page, thou Wert a knight; and thou wcrt away to the 

Crusaders ere ever my beard grew.” 

•* I stood by Richard of I^ngland at the gates' of A'scalon, 
and drew the sjxar from sainted King l/:nns in the tents 
of Damieita,” the individual addrcss<*d as Rornani* replied. 

W'cll-a*day! since ihy U'ard grew, boy (and marry 'tis yet 
A thin one), I have biokcn a lance with Solyman .at Rhodes, 
and smoked a cht!)nu(|Tie with S.d.itiin at Arre, lint enough of 
tilts. I'cU me (if hnuie -of our native valley -of my hcjirth, 
and my lady-mother, and my g(K>d chaplain -tell me of Acr, 
PbUiberi.” fair! the kni!;!it, e\feut(iig a deniivolie, in order to 
bide his ornonon. 


!*h)h'lx‘il SCI used unra'^y. and to strive as though he woiilrl 
pail 7 the mn-aion. ” I he easdc stands on t!»e rwk." he said, 
“and the swallow sstiil 1 auld in the battlement-'. Tliegixid chap- 
lum still chants lus vespers .a! niorn, and .snuffle', liis matins Ut 
even-song, d’hi-lady-iTK»therstill distributetli tr.ict.s and kriitlelh 
Iferlin UnseV'Woohey 'I he Um.tnts pny no bettet. and the lawyers 
dun aSMjrely, kinsman mine," he csd(i<‘d wiili an arch Iciok. 

“ But Fatima, l aiima, how fare, ihi ?" Roinam' coniinued. 
** Since K'lmmas wa-. a iweUcrnomh. I hear mviight of licr; niy 
letters are un.an',wa*r'*(L 'I he po’-tm.m liath traver<icd our camp 
every day. and never broiit;hi me a. bilh.t. I low' is Fatima, 
I%ilil>ert tie ('oc|uelicot ’■* ” 

“She is—well," I’riiijbert replied; “her sister Anne is the 
fairest of the twain, ilunigh.” 

“ Her sister Anne'w.-'is a b.'il>vwlien I embark*"! for f-gypt. 
A plague on .sister Anno! .s,"H,ik t.f Faiirna, IMiiliU^rt —my 
blue-cycd Fatima ! ” 

'* I say bill! is*-well,'' an.-v\M'red his comrade glrjouniiy 

**ls slie dead? li, .she ill.^ Ibith '•he the uv'^a-h's? N.ay, 
hath she had srunll-jxix. and lost htr twaiily? Sjxjuk I fpeak, 
boy !" cried the kni;^‘.it. wrought in agorv'. 

“ Her cheek is lus red as her mothfjr'r,, thtiiigh the t ld 
points hers every day. Her fool is light a'^ a sparrow’s, and 
her voice as sweet as a minstrt I's duLuncr; but give me naihlfiss 
the Lady Anne/’ cried Idiililicrt; “give me the ijcerlchs Lady 

1 
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Anne! As soqb as ever I have won spurs, I wiQ ride all 
Christendom throogli, and proclaim her the Queen of Beauty. 
Ho, l.ady Aone! Lady Anne!" And so saying—but evidently 
wishing to disguise some emotion, or conceal some tale his friend 
could ill brook to hear—the reckless damoiscau galloped wildly 
forward. 

Hut swift as was his oour*^;r’s p.-un?, that of his companion's 
enormous charger was swifter, '* lk»y," said the elder, " thou 
hast ill tiding*,. I know it ]>y thy glance. .Speiik : shall lie 
who liaih bcarUixl grim L>c4ith in a thou2.and fields shame to 



face truth from a friend? Sp«'ak, in the name of Heaven and 
gooti Saint ilotilxil. Komanc' do Clos-Vougcot will bear your 
tidings like a man ! " 

“ Fatima is woll," answerai I'hilil)crt once again ; "shehath 
had no measles ; she lives and is still fair. " 

" Fair, ay, jHitTlcss fair ; but wh.it more, Philibert ? Notfelse ? 
By Saint Ikitibo!, say not filse.*." groined the ehler warrior, . 

"A month sync," PhililxTt replied, "she married the BfUPOn 
^0 Barbarure.” 

With that scream which is so terrible in a strong man Hi 
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{^^ 7 * the brave knight Romani de C(o8-Veiigeot aazik back 
at the'Words, and fed irom bis charger to the ground, a lifeless 
1 SUI 9 S of steel. 


II. V 

Like many another fabric of feudal war and splendour, the 
once vast and inagnificciit Castle of Rtrbaziirc is now a moss- 
‘grown ruin. The tra\cll<T of the presrni day, who wantlers by 
the banks of thy silvery Loire, .and climbs the steep on which 
the njagnificent edifice sinc'd, can scarcely traci-, among the 
shattered masses of ivy-covered ni.asonry whi«’h lie among the 
lonely crags, even the skeleton of t!n‘ prond and majestic palacc- 
Sirongbold of the Rirons Hirbarur*'. 

In the days of om laU; its turrets and pinnacles ro«« as stately, 
and seemed {to the pn ie of man ’) a ^ strong as the eternal 
rrxks on whti h lliey stood. The ihrt'C mullets on a gulei wavy 
reversed, ^^urmr.unted by the tinopic couehant or, the v\ ell- 
known cognivince ot the lunisc, bl.t/.ed in gorgeou> heraldry on 
a hundred kiniiors, surmounting as many lowers. The long 
lines of batllemcnted walls .si>re.ul down the mountain to tlie 
Loire, and sutc defended by thousands of Mod cuid serving- 
men. Four Immlred knights an<] ix times as m.'iny archers 
fought round the banner of Barbazure at Bousiivs, Malplaquct, 
and Azincoar. For his services at I’outonoy ngaiiisi the Fiiglish, 
the heroic Oiarle.s Martrl appointed the fourteenth Boron 
Hewfdit&ry Grand Ik»oij lek of tlie kingdom of Fr.xncc ; ;ind for 
wealth, and for splendour, and for skill .and fame m war, Raoul, 
the twenty-cigliih Raron, was in nowise inferior to his nubic 
ancestors. 

That the Baron Raoul levied toll upon the river and mail 
Upon the shore; that he now .and llien mrnomed .i burgher, 
plundered a neighbour, or (Ircw the fa rigs of a Jew, that be 
burned an enemy’s castle with the wife and children w'ithin;— 
these were points for which the count 17 knew .and re^fxictcd the 
Stout Baron. When he returned from victoj-y, he was sure to 
endow the Church with .1 part of his six>il. so that when he went 
forth to tattle he was alw.ays arconipanicd by her blessing. Thus 
lived the Baron Raoul, the pride of tin* country in which he dwelt, 
an ornament to the Court, iVic Church, and his neighlxnirs. 

But in the midst of all his pow er and splendour there was a 
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domestic grief which dt^eply Afflicted the princely Bartaeme, 
His lovely ladies died one after the other. Ko sooner was he 
married than be was a widower ; in the course of eighteen years 
no less than nine bereavements had befallen tbe chieftain.' So 
true it i.s, that if fortune Ls a para-site, grief is a repulidican, and 
visits the bailiff the great and wealthy as it docs the humbler 
tenements of tbe fioor, 

“ I-iCave off deplonng thy f.iithlesii gad about lover," said the 
I.ady of ChacahiicqiK* to her daiitjhtor, the lovely Fatima, “and 
think how the noble ffciibt/ure loves thee! Of all the damsels 
at the ball last night, he had eyes for thee and thy cousin only." 

** 1 am sure my hath mo good looks to be proud off" 

the admirable Kalima exclaim'd, bridlii.-g u|X '* Not that / 
care for my Loid of Barbazure’s looks. heart, dearest 
mother, is with liini who is far away 1" 

'* Hi* daneed w ith thee fovir galliards, nine quadrilles, and 
twenty three eoraiitos, 1 think, child," the mother said, eluding 
her daughter's rem.irk. 

** 'IVenly five," s itd lovely Fatima, car^i'iig her beautiful eyes to 
the ground. " Iletgh-ho , but UonunCdanctd them very well! 

"lie had not the (aiuii an." the nmihet suggested. 

"1 don't wuh to deny the lx*au*.v of ilu* I.ord of Barbazure's 
dancing. nKiinma," Fatirna replied, "For a Oiort lusty man, 
'tis wondrous how active he is ; and m dignity the King's Grace 
himself couhJ not surpass Iiirii." 

"You weu* tin; noblest couple m the room, lovc,"'tlie lady 
erkd. 

“l*hat peu-gieen doublet, slasheti wulh orange lawny, those 
ostrich plumc^:, blue. ivd. and yellow, those parti-coJoui^ hose 
and pink.shoon, lx*canie the noble Baron wondroiLS'well,” Fatirna 
acknowkxlgod. " It must l)e confessed that, though middle* 
nged, he hath all llw agility of youth. But alai, madam ! 'Ihe 
noble Baron hath had mue wives alrcartv." 

"And your cousin would give her eyes to become the tenth,** 
the mother Ti*plk»d, 

“My exjusin give her eyes!” F.itima exclaimed. “It*s not 
much, Fm sure, for she squints idHvmiuably," Arid thus the 
ladies prattUxl. as they rode home at night after tlic great hoH 

the house of the Baron of R»rbiuun\ 

'I'hc gentle reader, who has overheard their talk, will undetr- 
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Stand iBe doabts which pervaded the mind of the lovely Fatima* 
and the* wen^nertured English maiden will participate in the 
divided feelings which rent her bosom. Tis true, that on his 
departure for the holy wars, Koman^ and Fatima were plighted 
to each other; but the folly of long engagements is proverbial; 
and tiioiigh for many months the faithful and afTcctionate girt 
had looked in vain for news from him. her admirable parents 
had long spoken with repugnance of a match which must bring 
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Inevitable poverty to lx)iri p irtio-s. 'rin y h;icl suffenxi, 'tis IruCi 
the engagement to <^ijb isl, ho tjle a- thry i vi.r were to it; but 
when, on the death o! ib" mnlh l;.dy of B.irljar.un*, the noble 
Baron remarked I’ali.na at the fusirrnl. and rode home with her 
after the cfremony, hi-i ptudeni pmejiiv, -aw how much wi^r« 
better, happier for their ch.ld jt v.o ild be to have for life a 
partner like the Baron th.in to u:m tiu: doubtful return of the 
peoxnlcss wanderer to v.liom she was phghttd. 
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Ah I how beautify and pure a bdng! how rt^janlless of sejiif t 
how true to duty \ how obedient to parental command! i$ tha^ 
earthly iingel, a well-bred woman of genteel fatnily I Ituitcad of 
indvilging in rplenetic refusjals or vain regrets for her absent 
lover, the exempUiry I'atima at once signified to her exceUoot 
parents her willifignes*. to ol«ey their order*: though s.he had 
‘lOrrows (and she deehired iheiii to lur trcni''*ndous), the admirable 
being di'^gtiisetl thfn» uo well, that none knew' they oppressed 
hiT, tshesaid she would try to forget former ties, and (so strong 
in her mind was tiufjf abo^e every other feeling !-‘-SO strong may 
it Ik* in every British inuiden !) the IovlIv girl kept her promls^ 
*’ My former rngagenu'nts," slie said, packing up Roraand*s 
letters and pi<->L*nis (which, as the good knight was mortal poor, 
wore in sootli of no great price) -"my former engagements I 
look upon iin einldihh follies ; my alfKtioit.s are fixed where my 
dear parent'i graft them—on the noble, the princely, tlie polite 
Ikirbaxure. ‘'fifi lru<* he e, not comely in feature, Imt the chaste 
and well bird fernaU- kIi•>w^ iiow to dc-'pvsc the fleeting charms 
of form. "I'is true h',* i old , bm can woman be iK’tter employed 
than in tending her .iged ainl Mikly companion? That he has 
been mruric-d is likewei* certain - but ah, my mother! who 
knows not that he must b * .1 good and tf’udcr husband, who, 
rune linit’S weddetl, owns ilial he taimol U_* happy W'ilhotlt 
another [»trtnei ? " 

It was with these admirable seniinvnt tl l.ivi-lv Tatinia pro- 
povcd obeilieact* to lier p.ir' at'-' will, . 'ul Kinsi-nied to receive 
tin* magmhccul iirairiage gdi presentu to her by her gallant 
britiegroonu 


HI. 

•The old ('ountoss of Chac,abacijuc hat! made a score of vain 
nltempts to see her luple'-s daug!:t*'r, kvar. v^hen she camcv 
the pc'iler.s grinned at her i.ivagely ihnve^ii liir grating of the 
]>onculhs nt the va^t embattled gaii- of thu t '.i'ile of IkirlxuRtrc, 
and rudely bade her iK'gone. "'rho bad\ of Parbacurc sees 
nobody but her confessor, and ki i-p*> her ehani'rxT/’ was the 
invaruble, reply of the dogged funciionancs to the entreaties of 
tile agonised mother. And at length, ' o furious was he at her 
.4)erpetuul calls at his gate, that the angry Lord of Barbazuro 





liInHielf, wto c&anced to'be at the posterti, attned a cfx>ss*bow« 
and kt fly aa arblast at the crupper of the lady's palfrey, whereon 
she fled finally, screaming, and in terror. " 1 win aim at the 
lider next time f ** howled the ferocious Baron. " and not at the 
horse {And those who knew his s.)vage nature and his un- 
rivtdled skill as a bowman, knew that he would neither break his 
knightly promise nor miss his aim. 

Since the fatal day when the Gnind Duke of Burgundy gasw 
bis fiuiuaus passage of anus at Natucs, an<l all the nobles of 
France were present at the joustings, it was remarked that the 
Barbozure's b<xirt was cljanged Low'anh his g<mileand virtuous 
lady. 

For the tha*c‘ first days <.*f ihai famous festival, the redoubled 
Baron of Barba/uie had kept ilie livid against all the knights 
who entered. iIjsJ.ince hoie everything down before it. The 
most famous champions of ICuioin*. assraublcd ;U these joaslings, 
hiad dropiw-tl, one by one, Im fore this trenientkjus W'amor. The 
prize at the lourm-y was destined to U' hi^, and he was to bo 
proclaimed bruvesi oi the biav<-, .is his lad> w;u> the fairest of the 
fair. 

On die tliird <lay, however, as the sun was declining over the 
Vosges, and the shadows were lengilicning over the plain where 
tlx? wairior h.ul obtanicd siidi triuniplLs after luving overcome 
two hundred anti thirteen knights o' different nations, including 
the fiery Dunois, the intrepid \V.iller Manny, the signless Bayard, 
and the undaunted Dugiitsehii, as the conejueror .sat suU erect 
on his charger, .ind the nvuliumles douiiietJ w heihcr ever another 
champion could lx; found to face him, three blasts of a trumixrt 
were heard, hunt af first, but at every rnotnent ringing more 
clearly, until a knight in pink armour nxl(‘ into the lisU with his 
visor down, and riding a irerncmious tlun cluirger, which he 
managed to tlic aclmiraiion ol all iire^^nt. 

The heralds asked hnn ins name and qiiahly. 

“Cail me, “ said he. in a hollow voic**. “the lilted Knight," 
Wbni was it made the Ladv of B.irba/.ure tremble at his accents? 

Tlw knight refused to tell his name and qualities; but the 
companion who rod< with him, the young .and nohie l*hilil)CTt de 
Coquelicot, who w.is known and resp<‘cl'‘d miivemlly through 
the neighliourhcxKl, gave a warranty fi«r the birth mid noble 
degree of ilM? Jilted Knight-and Kaoul dc Bailwzurc, yelling 
hoarsely for a iwo-hundrcd-and fourteenth lance, shook the huge 
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weapon in tbe air as though it were a reed, and prelpared to 
encsounter the intruder. 

According to the wont of chivalry, and to kcqi the point 
tbe spear from harm, the top of the unknown knight's l^ce was 
shielded with a bung, which the warrior removed and galloping 
tip to Barbazurc's pavilion, over which }>is shield hung, touched, 
that noble cognisance with the sharpened stticX. A thrill of 
cxcitctnrnt ran throiigh the assembly at this daring challenge to 
a combat u an frame. *'Hast thou confessed, Sir Knight?'* 
roared the liarba/.ure ; “lake thy ground and look to thyself; 
for by Heaven ihy last hour is come!" “Poor youth, poor 
youth ' " sight'd the s|K*etntors ; “ he has called down his own 
fate." 'Pile H''\t mmuie the signal was given, and as the simoom 
across the desert, the (Ml.iract dow'n the rr»<'k, the shell from the 
howitzer, cadi warrior luslmd from his goal. 

“Thou Will not slay so good a ch.impion ?" said the Grand 
Duke, as at the etid of that lernhc combat the knight in rose 
armour slot#*! oxer hii pro'-trnie foe, whose helmet had rolled off 
when lie w.is al length nnhon^ed. and who-'e l>l(KxIshot eyes glared 
nnulUTablt' liate and fcrocH;. i>n his ermrjU'^ror. 

“ I'.'ike thv life,” said lu'who had i-t\ led himself the Jilted 
Knight : “ thou liast l.ik''n all tJiat w.is de.n- to me.” And the 
sun sf'ttifig, and no othes w.urior apjVMnne t,j do battle against 
him. he w:i'. prtjrkiinitd th<* tonqueror. and rcxle up to the 
Daches''’^ biIco,ay tons'eive ih-gold eii;itn wliali was the reward 
of the vieiur. H*’ raiM**! In’, vi/or a-’ ilie smiling princess guer¬ 
doned him—raised it. and gave one s.-nl kwk towards the Lady 
FaUina at lu;r sidi.' ? 

** Roniam^ de (’los-Vougt'ot I" sluii-kcd ‘die, and fainted. 
The Baron of fkirharuro h'*..'ird the name as he wniluNj on tlie 
ground with Ins wound, and by his slighted honour, by his broken 
ribs, by his roused fury, he swore rcvengi*; and the Lady Katimcb 
who had come to the tourney as a qu..’en, returned to her castle 
as a prisoner. 

\ 

{As it is inifiossible to give the wliole of this remarkable novel, 
let it suthei' to s.'iy briefly hen*, that m alxjut a volume and a half, 
in whielnhe descriptions of -scenery, ihcaccouiu of the* agonies of 
the R’uoness. kept on bread and naler in her dungeon, and tlie 
igeneml tone of inoraliiy, arc .all excellently worked out, the Baron 
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4e resolves puUisHS^ bis «dfe to 4eath the 

of tbe (iQt>lic execatiotier.) 

p • • • « 

'; IVo minutes before the dock struck noon, tbesnvage Baron 
was cm the platform to inspect the preparation for the frightful 
cerenumy of inid*day. 

' The block was laid forth—the hidemu*. minister of vengeance* 
masked and in black, with the flaming glaive in his band, was' 
ready. The Baron tried the t*dgc* of the blade with his linger, 
and asked the dreadful swordsman if hi i hand was sure 7 A nod 
was the reply of the man of blood. The weeping garrison and 
domestics shuddered .xnd shi-ank from him. There was not one 
tbc‘Te 4 >Qt loved and pitied the gentle lady. 

Pale, pale as a --tonr, she was bionght from her ihingeon. To- 
all her lord's s.uage hiterroguionev, jjer reply had Ix't'n, '* 1 am 
innocent" To h:. threats of «leatli, her answer was, " Yon arc 
my lord ; my life U in jour hands, to lake or to give.'* How few 
arc the wivtrs, in our d.iy. who <iho'.v such .angelic meekness I It 
touched all be.arts around her, save that of the imjd.icsible Barb* 
a«ure! liven the I«ady Blanche (Falinsi'scousin), whom he had 
promised to marry uiTK>n his faithhiss wife's tleniise, Ixesoughl for 
her kinswoman '» hie, and a divorce : but Barb;uurc had vowed 
her deatli. 

** Is there no pity, sir ?" asked the chaplatti who had attended 
her. 

“ No pity?*' echoeij the weeping .serving-maid, 

'* Did I not .aye say I would die for my lord? '* said the gentle 
lady, and placeil herself at the bh->ck. 

Sir Kaotil clc Rirbazure seized up the long ringlefi; of her 
raven hair. “Now!" shout«‘cl he to the e.'u.'culujncr, with a 
stamp of his foot — “ Now strike ! ” 

The man {who knew his trade) advanced .at once, and poised 
blmself to deliver his blow • and making hii: flashing .sword 
sing in the air, with one irresi^itible rapid stroke, it sheared 
dean off the head of tlie furious, the bloodthirsty, the implacable 
Biiron de Barbazure! 

Thus he fell a victim to his own jealousy ; and the agitatioDt 
of the Lady Fatima may l>e imaginerl when the c.\ecutioner« 
flinging off his nicrsk, knelt gracefully at her feel, ami revealed 
to her the well-knowm feature.^ of RonianO dc C lo^-VougcoL 
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Ijv THi: At'TiiouKss of 

'Duke^ anp Dfir.usKKs, " "IIf.akts and Diamonds” 

" MAkClllOSliiiJ>KS ANIJ MlLLlNEKb," &C. &C:. 


1 . 


C OR B1-FA I! What a lovHy cn^alure that was in the FiU- 
ljauk‘.»xo Ujx to'ni^ht! " ‘.aid oik* of a p'oup of young 
dandic'ii,who wm* ii'.ininf' ovi.*r liu* velvot-ciisluonwl Ixtlconics 
of the “C ovrntry Clul)," ‘•ruokitiiij their full-flavoured Cuba's 
(frotn IluiUonS) after ilic ojwra. 

I'AerylKxJv M.ired at 'oieh nn lam-iiion of enthusiasm from 
the lifis of the youriR l-i:! of !V.i^iii|jf;e, who \\as never heani 
fo admire anytihnt; exoe[<i a mti/ti df dindimneAu d /a SAr. 
M^n^kauid^ or a d^' ^ih^wn cn tortmdi^i d /i? Ptffardc; 

such as fhampjlhon. the ihef t)f the " Tr.tvdler's/’ only knows 
how to dre^s : or the Kut^iwi of .i tlask of MOdoc, of Carlioiicirs 
best qualUv . or a ^'outte of Marasquin, from the cellars erf 
Hrigifs iind Hol>".on. 

Aiured dc IVmoiivil!';, eighteenth hVni of Itngnigge, Viscount 
Pao:i of Islington, Ikixou l‘*\ncras, Ktngscross. ami :i IVironet, 
ww?, like too many of our young men of ton, utterly bUsi, 
alth<.>ugh only in .his twenty-fourih year. ^Me^l, luckily, with 
a mother of excellent pnnciples (nho had inibued his young 
mind with that Morality winch is so siijxrrior to all the vain 
pomps of the wwld *). ii had not Ixicn always the. young EarVs 
lot to wear the coronet for which he row in stx)th cared iso htUe. 
His father, a captain of Britain's navy, struck down by the skic 
of the gallant Colhngwood in the Ray of f'undy, left little fmt 
his sword and spotless name to In'! young, lovely, and incon¬ 
solable widow, wlio passed the dna vv.irs of her mourning ift 
educating her child in an elegant though small cottage hi hOe 
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of tbe romantic marine villages of beautiful Devonshire. Her 
chiidl What a gush of consolation filliKi the widow’s heart as 
ahe pressed him to it! Hou* faithfully did she instil into his 
young* besom those principles which had been the pole-star of 
the existence of his gallant father! 

in this secluded retreat, rank and wealth almost boundless 
♦found the widow and her Ix)y. Tlic seventeenth Kail—gallant 
and ardent, and in the pnmc of youth—went furlh one day 
from tile Eternal City 
to a steeplechase in 
the Campagna, A 
mutilated corpse w:is 
brought kick to Ins, 
hotel in the Fi.tzza 
dt Spagna. Death, 

! is no rrspc«tcr 
of the Nobihiy. 

Tltat shattered form 
W’as all that ic- 
mained of the firry, 
the haughty, the 
wild, but the gene¬ 
rous Altamont dc 
IVntonvilIe 1 Such, 
such is fate! 

The admirable 
Emily de Pen ton- 
ville trembled with 
all a niotber's ^.o]ici• 
tude at the di>tinc- 
tk>ns and honours 
which thus suddenly 

descended on her boy. She engaged an excellent clergy¬ 
man of the Church of England to ‘.uprnniend his studies; to 
^accompany him on foitogn lrav».l when tin* proper reason 
arrived ; to ward fron him tho'-o d.mgcrs which dissipillon 
always throws in the way of the noble, the idle, and the 
wealthy* But the Reverend Cyril D< lav.d died of the measles 
at Naples, and henceforth the young Enrl of Ik^ignigge was 
without a guardian. 

What was the consequence? That, at threc-and-twenty,'he 
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a cynic and an epicure. Tie had dnUned the dap, ol 
ptea^ute till if had palled in his unnerved hand. He bad lo^ed 
at the l*yraniids witliout awe, at the Alps without revereiieQ;, 
He was unmoved by the sandy sofiiudes of the Desert, as by the 
placid depth of MiHluerranean's sr.‘a of blue*. Ritter, bitter teaia 
did do PtMiiouvillo w*t:ep, when, on Alurod’s return from' 

the C'ontlnent, ^hc Ix'held thr* awful change that dissipation bftdv 
wroiigl'.t m her btauldul, her blue-eyed, her perverted, her still 
beloved boy! 

“ C'orjxj di Hacco! " he said, piti lung the end of his cigar on 
to the reel no',e of the* Couuic'.s of Delauaddymoro's eocichmail 
-'-who. linvjnj; defiosited her lat ladyship at No. 236 RicfadHly^ 
was diiMug the eainage to lli*' ''talile‘=, >K*forf* commencing 
hbevc'Uiiig at the “ I'ortiine tU \\'nr“ public house wbat A 
lovely < ri\»lure liiat u.is ! W'h.it evf'S! wluil hair I Who 
knows her? Do you, iiuin cher jiniue?" . 

“ b L)i lle^ .iiu I, eeit.iiDi'tiie.'' said iht.‘ Duca do MontcpUlclanOt 
and siroUed tiown he. jftty luou'.t.i'Jie. 

'‘Kin ^;»r ,‘.thnru‘^> n." s.iid the Hereditary Grand 

Duke of Luien:.elirei K''n-.lein, and intiitMl up liii carroty one. 

" Kiji- n*«*a ru.il. rna foi ! " s.iid the I'lmee de RorudlnOf 
With a .sfoivl on his darUliug bron.s “Mon Thou, que ces 
cig.m’'- sont m.\M\.us ! “ h" a-- he trxi e i'-t .iwayhis Cuba,, 

“ I'ry one of my Pickwuks,'' surf Kr.ink'in t‘o.v, with a sneer, 
oflVn'ng hi-i goM r^>ui to the joixn:’; rrendiman ; “ they art* some 
of Poiiirf '. Piinoe. Whal, ik> yf»u IxMrmahce? Come, 
let us be ftiinds," sai l the g.xv anti earoles-^ young patrician; 
but a stowl nu the part of i!»e KrenehriMn wa*, the <inly reply, 

“ —Want to know who .‘■ho is? Roiodino knows who she is, 
Bagjiiggr," the wag woiu on. 

Kveiyliody erowdi vl rounfl Mom-ieur de Rororlino thus 
npO^trophisi^l, 'I'lu* M.irijius of Aheoinp.uti'*, young Dc BootS 
of the Lafeguurds, Tom Rmiocol of the Foreign 0.*fiee; the gay 
young peer-, Farinlo-.h, iVIdoody, ami llic re.st. and Ragnigge« 
for a wonder, not less e.igcr than any one present. * 

“ No, h(* Will tell you nothing about her. Don't you see he 
has gone off in a fury ! Franklin Fox continued. “ He has hlS’* 
reason.^, re chcr prince! he will teU you nothing: but T wiSL 
You know ih.u I am tiu nttfUA wiiii the dear old Duchess.*' 

*, “They say Frank and she are engaged after the IHlke's 
death/' cried Foldoody. 
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idwiys Unoght Fwank ms the Duke's iUictt gweat- 
gKsmdsoQ.^'* dtawkd out t3e Boots. 

** t heard that he doctored her Blenheim, and used to bring 
Iwr wigs from Paris/' cried that malicious Tom Protocol, whose 
iiMih are known in every diplomatic salofr from Petersburg to 
JPalermo. • 

. ''Burn her wigs, and hang her poodle!" said Bagnigge. 
?*Tell me about this girl, Franklin Fox." 

" In tJjc first place, she has fjv>* hundred thousand acres, 
in a ring fence, in Norfolk; a county in Scolhnd, a castle in 
Wales, a villa at Richrmitid, a corner lioiise in IVlgravc Scjuarc, 
and eighty lhou.vind a yoaj :n the throe jwr-conts." 

*'Aprds?” .SrUd H'lgnigjM-. ‘■iiU yawning 

"Secondly, l^rodmo lui fan hi i.oui, ‘rh^y nro cou.sins: 
her mother \v:v; .mi Arm.ign u- t>f i!ic cmigrnison; iho old 
Marshal, his fathoi, niarnoil aiiMthir si.tcr. I Iviirve ho was. 
footman in iho faniily. l^Turr Nafiolctm ftrjncifiod Ijiin." 

"No, no, ho w'.'iS S('»'on(l or>:u:hi!i.\n," 'lorn Protocol good* 
imturcdly mlcr|>ow.‘d ; "a cavalry oflicor, l iank, not an infantry 
man." 

*''Faith, you should have seen liis fury (the young one's, I 
metm) when he found nio in the Pui lu‘S'’“ room this evening, 
With the h'oiross, who tk-igner! to aceopl a bouquet 
from this hnn<i. It cost me ihrer gmroa^," Frank said, 
with a .shnig and n sigh, “and lliat < o\»iii (iarden scoundrel 
gives no credit: but she lc>ok the flowi.-r'- ;>■ eh, P^q’iugitfe?" 

And flung them u* Alhoni," th** peer ri'pliod, with a haughty 
sneer, And p<Kir little Fianklin I o\ wa ^ compcilcd to own 
that she had. 

The »taitfr d'h>^t^t liero annoiinood i)jai supper \va‘‘ aonod. 
It was rcraarki'd that ewen the toulis de ditidunneau made no 
ampressien on Bagnigge that night. 


II. 

-'.T^ sensation produced by the d^ui of Amethyst Pimlico at 
the Court of the Sovereign, and in the ^-dous of the heAtu-monde, 
was such as has seldom been creal<.‘<i by the api)‘.*arar5ce of 
any other beauty. Tlie n?en were raving with love, and ibc 
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wdknea ' Her tier beaivtty, her 

her /an, eautied a perfect fnwtr of admirstion df crtify. v. , y;--i 
' Introduced by the Duchess of Fitzbatileaxet fdo^ 

, Grace's daughters, the Ladies Gwendoline and Qwinever 
ctdlis, tlie heiress's regal beauty quite flung her cousins* simpfe^ 

^ charms into tlie shade, and blazed with a splendour wld^' 
caused all minor lights" to twinkle faintly. ]^fore a ^ 

ieav-manJe, before a week even the vulgarians of the rest of the 
town, rang with the fame of her charms; and while the dandles- ‘ 
and the beauties were raving about her, or taring her to pieces 
in Mayfair, even Mrs. Dobbs (wbo had been to the pit.of 
the “Hoperer” in a green turban and a crumpled yellow 
satin) talked abqut the great hairess to her D. in Bloomsbury 
Square. 

Crowds went to Squab and Lynch's, in Long Acre, to exandem 
the carriages building for her, so faultless, so splendid^ so qtnet, 
so odiously uno.itcntatioiis and provokingly simple! Besides tho . 


ancestral services of ar^mterie and vaisielU plate, contaiuedl 
in a hundred and seventy-six platc-chcsts at Messrs. Oiiids^ 
Rumble and Briggs prepared a gold service, and Garraway»*cif 
the Haymarkel. a siTvice of the T 3 envenuio Cellini pattern, 
which Were the admiration of all London. Before a month it 


is a fact that the wretched baberdu.-3]ier.s m the City exhibited 
the blue stocks, called " Heiress-killers, very chaste, two^and* ' 
six;" long before that, the mo 7 idc had ruslicd to Madame 
Crinoline's, or sent couriers to Madame Marabou, at Paris, so 
as to have copies of her dresses; but. as the Mantuan b&rd 
observes, Non cuivis conligit,"—cvt’.ry fool cannot atteommo* 
date itself to the c/nfitsinrv of Cinderella. " 

With all this 'Splendour, ibis worship, this bc*auly ; with these 
cheers following her, and these crowds at her feet, was Amethysts 
happy? Ah, no! it is not unc^t^r the necklace the most brilliant , 
that Briggs and Rumble can supply, it is not in Lynch's besit f. 
cushioned chariot that the heart is most at case. “Que je..bie 
ruinerai,” says Kronsac in a letter to Bossuet, “si }e 
dcheter le bonheur J ” ^ ^' ' 

With all her riches, w'ith all her splendour. Amethyst'# 09 ;;, 
wretched—wretched, because lonely: wretched, because har^ 
loving heart had nothing to cling to. Her splendid mai^OK'; 
was a convent; no male person ever eritered It, except Frabl^av’ 
(who counted for nothing), and the Duchess's 





blfs fr^iA dld^SSr 
j|^:]& «di^k th« odic^ ^ to 

' de Borodlnb dediated opettly that Ametb^ was 

^;B(tga4;nd to^ him. Criili de dette$, it is no wonder tliat he shotdd 
cho^feuGih an opportunity to rtf aim sa fortune. He gave out 
he would kill any man who should cast an eye on the 
and the monster kept his word. Major Grigg, of die 
Xdi^guards, had already fallen by his hand at Ostend* The 
O'Toole, who had met her on the Rhine, had recci\’ed a ball 
in Me shoulder at Coblentz, and did not care to resume so 
dangerous a courtship. Borodino could snuflf a bougie at U’ 

: hundred and fifty yards. He could bi'ut Bertrand or Alexander 
Dun^s himself with the snialhsw urd : he wa:> the dragon that 
watched this pommecTort and very few persons were now inclined 
to face a champion si redjuiaHc, 

. Over a salmi descargot at the " Coventry,” the dandies whom 
we introduced in our last volume wore assembled, there talking 
of the heiress; and her story was told by I'ranklin Fox to Lord 
Bagnigge, who, for a wonder, was interested in the tahs. Boro- 
dino's pretensions were discussed, and the way in which tlie 
^Isir Amethyst was confined. Fitzbattleaxe: House, in Bdgrave 
Square, is~*as everyIxxly knows—the next mansion to that 
occupied by AmethysL A communication was m:ide between 
' the two houses. She never went out except accompanied by 
' the Duchess's guard, which it was impossible to overcome. 

Impossible ! Nothing's impossible,” said Lord Bagniggc. 

**Ibet you what you like you don't get in,”'said the young 
- Msurquis of Martingale. 

. I bet you a thousand ponies I stop a week in the heiress's 
house before the season’s over," I-ord Rignigge rt*plicd with a 
.•^^wn; and the bet was registered with shouts of applause. 

' 'Blit it seemed as if the F’ates had determined against Lord 
Bagmgge. for the very next day, riding in the park, his borsa 
lell with him; he was carried home to his house with a fractured;^ 
hmb and a dislocated shoulder; and the dfjctor's buUeUna 
'' pronounced him to be in the most dangerous state. 

'• Martingale was a rtiarried man, and there was no danger of 
. dding by the Fiubattleaxc carri«ige. A fortnight after tli|p 
’ r. a^vn events, his Lcu-dship was prancing by her Graoc's 
' coach, and chattering with Lady Gwinever about the 

*'ittaiqsc wager. ' f ' 
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Bit ssAd yes: bad ft eieatft<e 61 oared^obe«^^ 

QSMkiftA t ftnd stared wl^ Lord Marttogale atiiiMtu^i^ 
:lMifth(Mdd soon have a thousand ponies* worth dve*and*< 
pounds each, which were all now kept at Coutts's. Tbe^^t 
. explained the Girctimstances of the bet with Bagnigge, 
ikient was to adjourn in ten days; the season would be ' 
Bagniggc was lying ill cAeg lui ; and the dve-and-twenty tbou^ 
sand were irrecoverably his. And he vowed he would buy Lo^-' 
Binnacle's yacht—crew, captain, guns, and ah. 

On returning home that night from I^ady Polkimore's, Martin* 
gale foynd among the many billets upon the gold flateatu In hi^ 
antichamhre, the following brief one, which made him start'• 


^'Dbak Martinoale, —Don’t be too sure of Binnacle’jS 
yacht There are still ten da vs t)efoFc the season is over; aftd 
my ponies may lie at Coutts's lor some time to come. 

^ “Yours, BagKIGGB. 


1 write with my left hand; for my right is still, 
splintered up from that confounded fall." 


III. 

The tall footman, number four, who had come in the (dace iA 
^ohn cashiered (for w’ant of pro|icr mallets, and Ijccftuse his hair' 
did not take fR)wder well), had given great satisfaction to the 
ttnder*butler, who reported well of him to his chief, who bad 
mentioned his name with praise to the house-steward. He was 
so good-looking and well-spoken a young man, that the ladies 
in the housekc'^per’s room deigned to notice him more thattr 
once; nor was his popularity diminished on account of a quarri^ 
in which he engaged with Monsieur Anatolc, the enormc^ 
Walloon ckasscur, who was one day found embracing Miss 
Flouncy, who waited on Amethyst's own maid. The, .yery.; 
instant Miss Flouncy saw Mr. Jeames entering the Serv|tom''> 
Hall, where Monsieur Anatole was engaged in “aggravati^tf' 
her. Miss Flouncy screamed: at the next moment the Belgiftlk ’ 
giant lay sprawling upon the carpet; and Jeames, standing Oyftfif 
him, assumed so terrible a look, that the dedtined 

iurtlter combat. The victory \i*as made known to the 
stlivard himself, who, being a little partial to Miss 





was Jeaw^?^ ^^e had come rtcommended yy U>« 

' ' pco^ft bad livcd» be said* in thai family two ^ 

yAvesc theic was no ladies," he said, *' a gmitla* 
Sto*s liadd was spUed for service;" and Jeames’s was a^ . 
"'^leBeafe band; Miss Flouncy admired it very much, and of 
coarse be did not defile it by menial service: he had in a young 
’‘'‘'llSiiUl who called him Sir, and did all the coarse work, and 
' ' JfpT»w rend the morning paper to the ladies; not spellmgly an|^' ^ 
With be^tation. as many gentlemen do, but easily and elegantly,, 
Upe^ing off the longest words without a moment's difficultyr 
Hcxoald speak French, too, Miss Flouncy found, who WM 
studying it under Mademoiselle Grande Jille de-thambrt de 
^ikjtartec\ for when she said to him, “Polly voo Fransy, 
Hunseer Jearacs?" ho replied readily, “We, Mademaselle, j ajr 
pessay boco dc tong i I’arry. Commong voo potty w? 
ffow Miss Flouncy admired him sis he stood before her, the day 
after he had saved Miss Amethyst when the horses had run away 

j with her in the park 1 . ^ 

' Pooir Flouncy, ]xjor Flouncy! jeames had been but a weCK 
' in Amethyst’s service, and already the gentle heart of the wash- 
' teg'gifl was irrecoverably gone! Poor t louncy I poor Flouncy I 
'he thought not of thee. 

It happened thus. Miss Amethyst being engaged to drive 
' with her cousin the Prince in his phaeton, her own carriage 
was sent into the T’ark simply with her companion, who had 
. charge of her little Fido, the dearest little spaniel in the 
worid. Jeames and Frederick were behind the carnage with 
Ihdr long sticks and neat dark liveries; the horses were worth 
^ . W:l^usand guineas each, the coachman a late lieutenant-colonel 
Cavalry I tlie whole ring could not boast a more eluant 

' V The Prince drove his curricle, and had charge of hift 
' ' It may Rave been the red feszes in the carriage of tbc 

,;^''‘‘^Tbrikjsh Ambassador which frightened the Princes grcySi^pf 
v Champignon's new yellow* liveries, which were flaunting 

^ Park, or hideous Lady Gorgon's preternatural 
# passed in a low pony-carriage at the tirne, or the Wncc# 
,,wa»t of skill, finally; but certain it is that the horses 
. ft^t, dashed wildly along the mile, scattered equipages. 
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fittmiti ^ ' c«iltK»,- '^etod ^ «b^ gktkjftans^ 

icn^tog ; and the Prince^ d(^y palei had lost «tt ' |ro0 |ii k i' 
of 'mind, as the oiirticle came rushing by the spot wh^ ]u|P^ 
Ametbyid's carriage stood. . \ 

^I'm blest," Frederick exclaimed to his companioti, 
ain't the Prince a<drivin‘ our missis t They'll be in the^rpbg*^ 
tine, or dashed to pieces, if they don't mind." And the runaways 
steeds at this instant came u[X)n them as a whirlwind. ' r 

But if those steeds ran at a whirlwind pace, Jeames was^' 
swifter. To jump from behind, to bound after the rocking 
reeling curricle, to jump into it aided by the long stick which, 
he carried and used as a leaping-i^olc, hnd to seise the rclitt 
out of the hands of the niiscraVjle Dorodino, who shrieked 
piteously as the dauntless valet leapt on his toes and into his 
seat, was the work of an insUint. In a few minutes the mad' 
swaying rush of the horses was reduced to a swift but steady 
gallop; presently into a canter, then a trot; until finally they 
pullld up snu>king and trembling, but quite quiet, by the sitUt 
of Amethyst's carriage, which came up at a rapid pace. 

*' Give me the reins, nialappris! tu m’tScrases le corps*' 
manant!" yelled the frantic nobleman, writhing underneath 
the intrepid charioteer. 

"Tant pis pour toi, nigaud," was the reply. The lovely 
Amethyst of course had fainted ; but she n^'overed as she was 
placed in her carriage, and rewarded her preserver with a celestial 
srnilo. 

, The rage, the fury, tlm maledidlons of tk>rodino. os he saw- 
the hitter—a liveried menial—st(X>p gracefully forwanl and kiss 
Amethyst's hand, may bo imagined rather than described. But 
Jcaiii^s hecided not his curses. Having pl.^ce^I his adored 
mistress in the carriage, lie calmly resum^ his station bcliind. 
Passion or danger seemed to leave no impression upon that pale 
inarble face. 

Borodino went liornc furious ; nor was his rage diminished* . 
when, on coming to dinner that d.iy. a ^V('^e/r<4/b£inquet servt^ iu . 
tlie /*rtm/,npan Jbost stylo, and requesting a sui»ply of a/«r<y 4 At 
lis^u£ attx Arevisses, the clumsy attendant who served him let" 
fall the assieftc of vcrmeillr ctseU^ wth its scalding cont^s, owfer “ 
tile Prince’s chin, his Mechlin ja/fof, and the grand cordon of the 
L(^ion of Honour which he wore. 

liifAme," howled Boi'odino, *‘tu I’as fait exprfesr* 
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' v,.tf4!^"|irMiiit|i -tlhe m>0t^pi^tSo^.; 
Fiii^ii^‘««b$itt'- 'U'tira0j<s«imes,''- ,-''> , 

itwQikmoe of coutrse 4onl<l not t» possedl tmotHiced cveti 
a|^ ;fbeniibrnlRg's setvice, and he was ehtisstA on |he spot He 
ll^dK^EiOcia but a week In the house, 

. .7iin.tiext month the newspapers contained a paragraph which 
possibly ehiciif^te the above mystciy, and to the following 
cSbcfi^ 


; StT^GiTLAR Wager.*—O ne night at the end of last season^ 
Ibejroung and eccentric E:irl of B-gtwgge laid a wager of twenty- 
live thousand pounds with a broken sporting patrictant the 
ditshing Marquis of M-rt-ng»le. that he would pass a week und^ 
the rocH of a celeliruted anci lovely young heiress, who lives not a 
bondred miles fmm B-lgr-vc Squ-re. The bet having been 
madct the P^irl' pretendc<l an illness, and having taken lessons 
iiotn one of his Lordship’s own fot>tmcn (Mr. Tames Phish, 
whiostt name he .ilso borrowed) in ' the t/iysterh’s of the proftsswn* 
actually succeeded in making an entry into Miss P-ml*^o*s 
nulimion, w here he fctopj)ecl one w'eck exactly; having time to 
win his bet, :ind to save the life of the lady, whom we hear he is 
about to lead to the altar. He disarmed the Prince of Borodino 
in a duel fought on Calais sands—and, it is said, appearetl at the 
C—■' Club wearing his plush costume under a cloak, and 
displaying it as a proof that he had won his wager. ’* 

Suelt, indeed, were the circumstances. The young couple 
have not more than nine hundred thousand a year, but they live 
cheerfully, and manage to do good ; and Emily de Pcntonville. 
who adores her daughter-in-law and her little grandchildren, is 
blest in seeing her darling son enfin un homme rart/^d. 
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CRINOLINE. 

By Jb-mils Pi.-6n, Esq^ 

■■ >!--• 

I. 

I 'M not at libbity to divulj the reel name^ of tho 2 Eroes of 
the igstriwnv I'ail ^^hich I nni abo>\t to relait to those 
linlightnci pi\ Irons of letaraturc ind true connyshuros of merrit 
—ll«! great Uritiish public —Hut I plcdj my varacity that this 
singlar story of rcwmintic love, absobbing pabhn> and likewise 
genteel /i/7. is, in tin mam fix tiew The suckmstanzas I 
elude to* ocurU m thi 1 un of nur prt snt Gratious Madjisty and 
her bcluvd .iml roil ( oncert I'nnu H.ilbcit 
Welthen bom< time in th»» seartn of 18 —(mor I dar not 
rewhecl) there arri\i J in this metropulus per bcknd class of the 
Txmdon and Dover K iilw iv, an cllvgint \oung fonng gentle* 
man, whom I shill danomminite Munstt'r jools de C Hacaboc. 

Having irad through *'The Vicker of Wackbdd" m the 
^me oiidgan il 1 n^lish tiing in which this \t.ry hirticlo I write 
IS wrote too, and hilwa}s been reniarkiblc, both it collidge 
and in the estanunmy, for las n}tred and error of perfidgus 
Halbion, Munseer Jools was considered by the pniprirctors of 
the newspaper in which he wrote, at Parns, the \ery man to 
come to this country, igsamin its manners and customs, caitit 
an i upon the pohtticlo and hnanshle stat of tlu llemptre* and 
igspose the mack) nations of the mfvmous Palmerston, andtiba 
ebomminable Sir Pill—both enemies of 1 lancc . as is every other 
Britten of that great, gloarus, libbcr.il, and piasable country. 
In one word, Jools de Chac.ib ic was a penny a hn'*r. ^ 

** I will go see with my own I s," he s.ud, " that JafimOg 
hiland of which the mnabitants are. shopkeepers, gorged wHS^ 
ram beef and treason I will go and sec the murderers of ihn 
Hins^, the pisoners of the Ch« nese, the villians who pot 
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■ the attftf ,dodg^ wtotdihr 

uri^, tKefr cfttWta* Wid tftnt 
fix* hctivjf and lifttrad of the great inwlnsaWe 

1 Will igsammin* tfwe to face, these hotty insulwles; 
pennytrate into the secrets of their Jessywhittickle cabinet, 
'ted beard Palmerston in his denn." When he juinpt on ^or 
;^t jFoaxton (after having been tremenguously sick in the four- 
^bthg). he exclaimed, " Enfin je te tiens, He manditel jn te 
' d la figure, vieille Anglcterre! Jc te foule d mes jpioib- 



j I 

: 'te ttom du monde outrage," and so proseaded to inwade Ihfr 
iiietEopuhxs. 

" 'As he wisht to micks with the very chicest sosiaty, and g^t 
' ite best of infamation about this country, Munscer Jooitf df 
; doarse went and lodgd in Lester Square—Lester Squarr. te bc 
''tells it—which, as he was infornmed in the printed sucknlar^ 
presented to him by a very greasy l)ut polite comishn» ,at the 
^.'Ctethiti'iis Stares, was in the scenter of the town, contiggteto 
<te:ODies of ralyment, the prinsple theayters, the pan, St. 




27S Kovisis fhr;Eii0f»rr haitps. 

' - ^ ^ ‘ ■ . . ^ 

JiUM 9ad tbo Corts of Lor. ** I con sttrwb^ 

M ooecnt of the eye/* Jools thought; ** the Sovring; the ioihil^ 
M^ntst^ jdotting the destruction of my immortial oountry if)^' 
busing and pleasure of these pusproud Loadonets and artetchg!^ j 
1 can look round, and see all.'* So he took a three^pair bai^ 
in a Firench hotel, the ** Hdtel de I'Ail/' kep by Mon^em 
Oigotot, Cranbounie Street, Lester Squarr, London. 

. In this otcll there's a billiard-room on the Arst-floor, and A 
tabblc-doat at eighteen pence peredd at live o'clock; and ^ 
landlord,, who kern into Jools's room snioaking a segar, told the 
young gent that the house was friquented by all the BriUish 
nobillnty, who reglar took their dinners there. “'^They can't 
chide thdr own quixenC* he said. “You'll sec what a dinttcr 
we'll serve you to-day," Jools wrote off to his paper— 

“The members of the haughty and lu.\urious English aristO> 
cracy. like all the rest of the world, arc obliged to fly to France 
for the indulgence of their luxuries. The nobles of England^ 
quitting their homes, their wives, miladies and mistriss, so fair 
so cold, dine universally at the tavern. That from which 1'' 
write is frequented by Feel and Palmerston. 1 to think 

that I^may meet them at the board to-d.ay.” 

Singlar to say, Peel and Palmerston didn’t dine at the “Hdld 
dc I'Ail" on that evening. '' It’s (juite igstronnary they don't 
come," said Munscer Gigotot. 

** Peraps they’re ing-iged at some bo.ving-niatch, or somu 
tombaw de coch*' Munscer JooU sejesied; and the landlord 
egrecd that was very likely.. 

Instedd of English there was, however, plenty of foring sodaty, 
of every nation under the sun. Most of the noblemen were great 
hamatures of hale and porter. 'Hie tablecloth was marked over 
with brown suckles, made by the pewter-pots on that and the 
prevkMis days. 

“It is the usage here," wrote Jools to his newspaper, “among 
(he Anglais of the fashemne to absorb immense quantities of hb. 
and porter during their meals. 'These stupefying, but cheap, 
and not unpalatable liquors are served in shining pewter veSKilSU'' 
A mug of foaming ha/anaf (so a certain sort of betr is called) 
was placed by the side of most of the £oni>h'es. I wus dis** 
appointed of seeing Sir Ped: lie was engaged to a combat of , 
coi^ which occurs at Windsor." v-\ 

Not one word of English was spoke during tms dtnoeiv'ekp^’. 
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vadsm ilie goulSeDieii said. ** Gatsong de Ta/amaf* but Joohmm 
vtry fttucb plaised to meat the of the fbiingera in town, and 
tbelr opinion about the reel stotc of thins. Was it likely 
the bishops were to be turned out of the Chambru clcs 
Ccnnmuoes ? Was it true that Lor Palmerston had boxed with 
Lor Bnoghamm in the House of Lords, until they were seppa- 
laytod by the Lor Maire? Who was the Lor Mnirc? Wasn't 
be Premier Minister? and wasn't the Archev^uc de Cantorbdry 
a Qoakor? He got answers to these questions from the various 
gents round about during the dinner—which, he remarked, 
very much like a French dinner, only dirtier. And he wrote off 
aO the infnniation lie got to his ncw‘:paper. 

"The I^rd M.iirc, I>ord T^nsdowne, is Premier Mmistre. 
Plis Grace has his dwelling in the C'lty. The Archbishop of 
Contabery is not turned <ju.\k(T, some {leople stated. Quakers 
may not marry, nor •^it m the C'hamlxT of Peers. The minor 
bishops have .seats in the House of Commons, where they are 
attacked by the bitter pleasantries of I.ord Brougham. A boxer 
is in the House: he uuglit Palmerston the science of the pugilate, 
who conferred upon him the scat," See. &c. 

His writing hover, Jools came down and ad a gaym at pool 
with two Poles, a BiUgian, and 2 of bis own countrymen. This 
being done amidst more hafanaf, without which nothink is done 
hi England, and ns there was no French play that night, he & 
the two French gents walked round and rr;und I.cster .^quarr 
smoking segaws in the faces of other French gents who w'erc 
srooaking 2 . And they talked about the gr.injcr of France and 
the perfidgusness of England, .ind looked at the aluminatcd 
pictur of Madame Wharton os Haryadney, till Ixxltirne. But 
befor be slep, he finish<‘d his letter you may be sure*, and called 
it bi$ " Fust Imprestiuns of Anglytirrc.” 

Mind and wake me early," he said to Boots, the ony Biittish 
SUlject in the " Hdtcl dc rAil,” and who therefore didn’t under^ 
ttuid him. *'I wish to he at Smithheld at 6 hours to sec the 
men sell their wives.'* And the young roag fell asleep, thinking 
wbat sort of a one he'd buy. 

This was tbe way Jools passed his days, and got infamatlon 
about Hengland and the Hcnglish—walking round and round 
Lester Squair all day, and every day with the same company, 
oocai^najly dewussified by an Oprer Chonis-binger or a Jew or 
tjiPDi and every afternoon in the Quadrant admiring tbe genteal 
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SQtiaty thek«* Mmattr Jook vftA not over wdi wii|i 

pooket-Bioney. anti to his pleasure was of the gratis sort^^ieafl|r* 
Well* one day as he and a friend was taking their tarn sMmff 
tfaa aiistoxy under the Quadrant-—they were struck all of a bea^ 
Iqr seeing—-But, stopl whotcczr Jools's fnend?—but the Istofy 
of Joois's friend must be kep for another innings. 


ir. 

Not fur from that knowlile and chccrdc Squear which Munseer 
Jools dc ChacalMc iiad scloclcd for Ins eboad m London—not 
fur, I say, from lister Squarr, is a rainje of bildings caUed 
Pippmg's Buildings, lc.uhng to Bluo Lion Court, leading to St* 
Marlin’s Lane. You know PippingS Buildings by its greatest 
ornament, an am and beefuucc (wh(*re Jools has often stood 
admiring the d4‘gstarnty of the caiver a-cuttin the varous jtnts)^ 
and by the little fishmungur's, where you remark the moulc^ 
lobsters, the fly-blown picklesammon, the pliy-biUs, and the 
gingybeor bottles in the window—above all, by the ** Constant!-* 
ndplc” Div.in, kep by the Misses Mordeky, and well known to 
every lover of “ a ptiinc: sigaw and an e\lent cup of reel Mcflcy 
CofFy for 6d." 

The Constantinople Divaiin is greatly used’by the foring gents 
of I*ester ^qu.trr. 1 never ad the good fortn to pass dowo- 
Pipping's BuiMings wphout seeing a haf a duren of ’em on the 
threshok of the extabhshment, guing the street an oppertunityof 
testing the odar ol the Misses Mordi ky’s prime Avannos. Two 
or three inor may he vis«iblc inside, sottn on the counter or the 
chestis, indulging in their fav'nt whead, the rich and spisy 
Pickwhick. the itpe Manilly, or the flagrant and arlicumaticC^* 

"These Disanns me, as is very well known, the knightly 
resott of the young Henglish nobillaty. It is ear a young Pier, 
after an arjus day at die flouse of Commons, solozes himself 
with n glas of gin-and-walcr (the national iK'vendge), with cheer¬ 
ful conversation on the ewents of the day, or with an armteso 
gaym of baggytell in the back-parlor." 

So wrote at least our fnead Jools to his newspaper, the 
Homjtam ; and of this batk-porlor and baggytell-bord, of tbhl 
counter, of this "Constantinople" L>i\an, he became almost at 
riglar a frequenter as the plastei of Parish Turic who ^ts SR|Qlt*( 
i»g a hookey between the two blue coffee-cups in the ijdodtf • ^ 







wy own fihwpt to fiaentt in a «»rwr «f 
tfe ^on; iteu»e<i to Jtbols nod bis Aiends Ipwaying •gust 
and boastitt of tbeir own iimnortial oountry. How 
did ^ on about Wellintun, and what an arty oontamp 
lliM bd for Wm I— how they used to prove that Frana was tjw 
Ivtehtt the Scentcr-pint. the Igsample and Hadntotion of the 
world J And though I scarcely take a French paper 
UOSiWMiBys (I Uved in early days as groom in a trench famiy 


r') 
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iWee years, and therefore knows the languidg), though, I ray, 
you Oan't up Jools’s paper, the Orrifiam^ without rearun 
diat a minister has committed bribery and perjury, or * 
littery man has committed perjury and murder, or that a Di^e 
.lias stabbed his wife in fifty places, or some story ^luuly 
horribles yet for idl that it’s-admiral to see how the trench 
g^tS'WBl swagger—how they will be the scenters of dyilisaUon 
'^hewf.tha^ be the Igsamples of Europ, and nothink abau 
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l>reveRt 'em—knowing ibcy will have it, I say I listen# ^nwkin 

my pip in sitence. Bat to our tail ' ^ 

Reglar every evening there came to the * * Coostan t a n op l e 
a young gent etired in the Igth of fasbn; and indead prestnitiitg 
by the cleanlyness of his nppearants and linning ^which was 
gcncruily a pink or blew shurt, with a crickctcr or a danstiso 
pattern) rather a contrast to the dmjy and wistkeard sosialy Of 
the Diwann. As for wiskars, this young mann Iwd nonc.beyond 
a little yallow tought to his chin, which ’ woodn notas, on^ 
he was always pulling at it. IJi* was unnative, tmt 

his co^liunic supubb, for h' '*■' , ^ i ^ ^ 

ivoryheadest canL. ti>r . ^awjus scarlick Jonvilk^, and 

^ . L! . u ‘-plaidest iruwsieys, of any customer ohat 

the most Scotch ,, in, **•, , 

.... , . 1 . lie was uni vU'Uly called Milord. 

***'Oiii e*-*'^**' j<‘unc seigneur? Who is tliis young hurl who 

|^*^fji4nighily to the ‘ Constantanoplc,' who is so proddigl of 

r?”*^.^old (for indeed the young gent would frequinly propoase 

*yflinwater to the coni|)any), and who dunks so much gm?*' 

y usked Munseer t'lueabac oi a friend from the " Hotel de I’AU,'* 

“His name is laird yardham," answered that friend. “He 

never coine.s here but at night—and why?" 

“ Y?" igsclaiincd JooK, ihtonisht. 

“Why? becausr In* is engaygd all day—and do you know 
where he is engaygd .ill day ? " 

“ W’here ? " asked fools. 


“ At the Formg Olfice—do you beginn to understand? 
Jouls tnnnbled. 

lie speaks of lus uncle, the head of that office.—“Who is 
the head of tliat ottis? - rahnerston.” 

“ The nephew of Palmerston !'' s.\jd Jools, almost in a fit. 

“ I>or Yaidhuni prt*icnds not to speak French," the other 
went on. “ Ho pretcmls he can only say and commong 
party tw. Shallow humbug! >-I have marked him during out 
convers.itlons. —W'lien we have spoken of the glory of Fnuice 
among llic nation^, I luve seen iiis eye kindle, and his {lerfidious 
lip cull with rage. When they have discussed before him, the 
InipruilenLs! the affains of Kuropc, and Kaggybritchovich has 
shown us the next Ciri'assian Cinipaign. or ^|)ousne lias Injd 
hare the plan of the Calabrian punots for the next insurrectioii, 
1 have marked this strangcr—tlns T.nr Yardham. He smokes# 
His to conceal bis countenance; he drinks gin, His to hide Ids 
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ftee the gdblet And be sore* he carriet every word of our 
tesmceiitfcHii to the peffidioa$ PRlmetston, his uo^** 

** 1 beard bind in his den,” tbotjght J 00 I& '* I Y^Ul meet 
• hhn tipifs-A^rjht-*-‘ihe tyrant Europe shcdl suffer through his 
nepbeWt and 1 will shoot him as dead os Oujamer/ 

When Lor Yardham came to the ** ConsUntanople" that 
nlgllt, Jools i’d him savidgely from edd to foot, while Lord 
replied the &imc. It wasn t much for eiUier to do—* 
fWiyther being more tlian 4 foot ten hi—Jools was a grannydear 
in his company of the Nashiial Gard» and was os brayv as a 
liOD. 

** Ah, I’Anglclcnc, rAngK-tcm*, tu nous dois une revanche,” 
ftaid Jools, crossing hts arms and gtindtug his teeth at Lord 
Yardham 

** Wee," Saul laird Yardham , *'wcc.” 

“ Detenda esi ( artlu^ • " howled out Jools 

*'Ob, wcc,” s.ud iIk Ltl of V.irdham, and at the same 
moment hts ghs of giniwatir cuttiing in. ho took a diinkt 
saying, ** A voter wnly, Munscer. *’ and then hi offered it like 
n tnon of fashn to Jools 

A light braik on Juols's mind ns he igs( pted the refrt'shmint. 
** fkipoasc,” he s.iid, " instedd of slaughttnng this nephew of the 
infamous Palmerston, I extract his secrets from him , suppose 1 
pump him - suppose 1 uhvcmI his sclicrncs and send them to my 
paper? La 1 ranee may hear the name of JooL de Cliacabac, 
and the star of honour ina> glttu r on m) bosom ” 

So, nxeptmg Lord Yardharii:> corLisj. he returned it by 
Oidenng anotlur glass of gin at his own cvprntv , and they both 
drank it on the counter, when Jools talU*d of the affaers of 
Europ all night To cver>thing he said, the 1 ail of Yardham 
answered, " Wee, wee , ” except at the end of the evening, when 
besqueeged his &. ind sai<l, “ Hong swore." 

•‘There's nothing like qoin amongst '(‘ni to cquire the red 
pfonounciation,” his Loul hip saul. as 1 k' let himself into his 
lodgings with his 1 iic h key. “ That Wiia a very eloquent yoUng 
gent at the ‘ Constantinople*,' and I'll patronise him.'' 

'•Ah, perhde. jc ic diSmasquerai • ” Jools remarked to himsdf 
as he went to bed m his " Hotel dc I’Ail.'' And they met the 
next mgbt. ami from that heaxnmg tbi* young men were con- 
tinyually together. 

Well, one day, as tliey were walking m the Quadrant, Jools 
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taUliBg* tpB 4 l«rd Yardhttm wying, ** Wee, leee/' thc^ 
sttuek aU of A by seeing— 

But my pAper is tgsliosted, and I must duciibe wind tbc^woc 
in the nex number. 


III. 

The CaMe of tJja hland of Fogo, 

The travler who pc<>cws his dalitifle coarse through the fsdr 
rellum of Fran&c (.is 1 gnat lomantii 1 indskippist und nearasack 
of mind would say) nt \ci c h itinicd hi* 1 s with a ute more lovely, 
or vud a palli • mon nugniHunt than that which was the biUbr« 



placeoflhcKrotngof this Irtw l.ih Ph insv a country tliroiigh 
whose werdant plincs the stKcry (jironne wines, like—like a 
bencv^olent sar|xnt In its (lasid tmsum anticnt cassles, pH> 
torask willidges, md w iMng woods an rc‘flect4*d Purple hills, 
crowned with iiitoak runigs nwiLots babbling through gentle 
greenwoods , wight fumi ouses he\%y with iiovcrhanging vines# 
and from which the appv and peaseful okupicr can cost his glatta 
over gooldt n waving cornfealds. and MI It raid ineddows m which 
the laey cattle are gra)$tnn, while the slicppard, tending^hii 
snoughy flo>c. wiks awn} the It isim* moniinv on his loot—these 
hodu but a phaint pictur of the mrnl fell saty in the nudst of 
widge Cnnolino and Hcsteriu do \''i>ldkrs wete bawik 
jnhetr Par, the Marcus de Vtddlers, bhavilear of the Ltsgead 
oftionour and of the Lion ot Uulguin, the Golden Flfcase, Gmml 
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Cm «if tl>e Efhiat «iid O^le* attd ih» CatiplM^lies of 
HiMttriRi Gnmd Chamberlengof the Crownd, end M^or-Qenaxtt 

&e. &c* &o.-^is the tyronty-fo(b or fith Mar^ 

S db diat has bawn the Tittle: is disended lenyally from King 
j^ng. and has almost as nntiMit a paddygree as any which 
tbeOUywell Street frlnds of tlie Menibw of Buckmomsheer can 
flttptdy. 

His Marchyniss, the lo\cIy &. ccomphsht Emily dc St. Cor* 
nSchon* qtutted this mortial sptar very soon after she had pre¬ 
sented her lord viith the two little dauling Clierrybios above 
dhecribed, in whomb, after the lo*-s ot that angle hi'i wife, the 
disGOnsht widdercr found his onlv jy on huth In all his einuse- 
mints they ccumpaiuc rl him , thcMr cdiacation >^as his sole bisntss ; 
he atcheaved it with the a '•istnci oi (Ik* uglu st and most lernid 
masters, and the mo'.t hidius in<l (g>«iinpl.irv r^overnices which 
muney unild procuie K, how must his jy'turnlc art hive bet. 
as these Budd«>. whuh he htd niunsht, bust into huty. and 
twined in blooming tl igranct. round his pin ntlc Uusm * 

The villidges all round his bniicestral Alls blessed the Marcus 
and his lovely boffspng. Not one \ ilhdge in th( ir nay brood but 
was cdawDcd by their dvgint Iv rufisris. and where the mhabitnts 
wem t rendered appy. It w as a patti rn phe isantr> All the old 
men m the distnck were wcrtuoiis & tockative, ad red stockins 
and i-eelcd drab shoes, and beautiful snow) air. All the old 
women had peaked ats. .md crooktd cams, and dunce gowns 
tucked into the pockits of their quiltid pi tticoats , they sat in 
pictarask porches, preUnrhn to spinn, whih the lads and lassis 
of the villidges danst undi r the hdlums O tis a noble sight to 
whitniss that of an appy pheasuitry ' Not one of those rosttc 
wassals of the Ouse of Widdlers, hut ad his air curled and his 
idlirt-sleaves tied up with pink nbbing .is he Ic*d to the maejr 
dance some appy country gal, with a black vehit boddice and a 
ICdd or >alier petticoat, a hormylu cross on her neck, and a salver 
haitow m her air' 

When the Marcus thcr young ladies came to the viUldge it 
wouki have done the * s of the flantbropist good to set how aU 
scseaved'emi Ihe little children scattered calico flowers <m 
dktr path, the snowy'aircd old men with rtd faces and nnklefl 
took^tbdr brown paper ats to slewt the noble Marcus Young 
and old led them to a woodn bank painted to look like a bower 
ot nets, and when they were sett down danst ballys before them* 
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O 'twas a noble site to see the Marcos too. smilin eUygkit wHii 
Others in his edd and all his stars on, and the ^poung Maitby* 
nissea with their ploomes, and trains, and little coronicks J ' ' 

Ibey ll>ed in trernenjus splendor at home in their pytnmle 
nils, and had no end of palUses, willers, and town and country 
rcsadenccs; but their fay vorit resadenoe was called the Castfe Ot 
the Island of Foj»o. 

Add I the penn of the hnwther of a Codlingsby himself, 1 
roodnt dixcribe the giujusness of their aboad. They add 
twenty-four footmen in livery, liesidcs a Iwy in codroys for the 
knives & shots. They had nine inccis aday—Shampayne and 
pineapples ssi're s<*r\ed to each of the young ladies b«l before 
tliey got up. Was it I*raw ns, .Shorry-cobblors, lobster-salids, or 
maids of honour, they h.id but to ring the bf 11 and call for what 
they chose. They had two new dnsses every day—one to ride 
out in the open carn.ig'*. and another to appear in the gardens 
of the Cl.isth' of the Ishind of Fogo, which were illomiuated 
every night like \'o\haIl. 'Hu* young noblemen of France wore 
there ready to dinie with them, and fcstif suppers concludid the 
jawyiis night. 

Thus they liNfd m lUvgant ratirement until! Missfortune 
bust upon this hippy faninnly. I't.iched to his Princes and 
nl>omman itmg the njus Lew)phlip, the Marcus was conspiring 
for the Iwnifick of the heUler tiraneh of the PoreboneS'—and 
what wa^ the con*-quince>- One niglit .a lit at presented itself 
round the of the Island of Fogo -and skewering only a 
couple of chests of jewiK, the Marcus and the two \oung ladies 
in disgyise. fled from that island ot bliss. And whither fled 
they?—To England’.—England the ome of the brave, the 
refuge of the world, where the pore slave never setts his foot 
but he is free! 

Such was the r.amnntic tail which was told to a friends of oan 
by the M.trcus de Viddlers lumsclf, whose daughters, walking 
with their |iage from Ungerford Market t where they had beai 
to purchis a piper of srinips for tlie unible sup^'ier of their nobte 
lather), Ytirdham and his equaintnce, Munset*r Joola, had 
remarked and admired. 

But how had those tw'O young Knows become equainted with 
the noble Marcus?—That is a inistry we must elucydate fa ft 
%tttr vollam. 



THE STARS AND STRIPES. 

By the Author or "Tin Fast oi nit Milligans*** 

“ or," iVc. 


I. 

T he King of Trinccwas walking on iho terrace of Ver* 
sallies; the f.iircsi, not only of (^>iie(»ns, l>ut of women, *. 
bung fomlly on the Ivoj il arm , while the i-luhlren -of Eranosni 
were Indulging in their infintile liilirity in the alleys 6f tiOic 
hiRgnificent gaiden of lx* Notre (from which NiWo’s gardeiV'’ 
has been copied, in uiir ovmi Empiic city of Ntw Votk), and 
playing at le^p frog with their uncle, the ( omit of Provence; 
gaudy courtiers, cmblaromd with oidcrs, gluten d in the groves, 
and murmured frivolous talk m the cirs of high bred licauty. 

*' Marie, my beloved," said tht ntlei of I mnee*, taking out 
bis watch, 'tis time that the Minister of America ^-bould be 
hens." 

*‘Your Majesty should know the time," rrplied Mane An¬ 
toinette archly, and in an Austrian ncrent, is not my Royal 
Louis the first watchmaker in his empire?” 

The King cast a pleaded glance at''his repeater, and kissed 
with courtly grace the fair hand of her who had made him the 
CompUment '* My Lord Bishop of Auiun," 'aid lie to Monsieur 
dn Tallejrrand P^ngord, who followed the Royal pair, in bis 
quality oSt Arch-Chamberlain of the Empire, '* I pray you look 
AfOttgh the gardens, and tell his Exctllencv Dortor Franklitt 
that the King wait*.’* ITie Pishop ran off. with more iban 
youthful agility, to seek the Umlcd Suites Minister. ** These 
fUipubUcMis,*' he added confidentially, and with something of 
a stipercilious look, *‘are but rude courtiers, methinks.** 

"Nay*** interposed the lovely Antoinette, "rude courtlen* 
Sire, they may be ; but the world boasts not of more aocom- 
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pUsbfd gentlemen. I have eeeo no gramlee of Ven;aj!Gie9 tlwt 
has tbe noble bearing of this Aniencan Envoy and b{a atihe* 
They have the rehnoment of the Old World, with aU the iiin|de 
elegance of the New. Though they have perfect dignity of 
manner, they liavo nn engaging n 10 ^* 5 ty which I have never 
seen equalled by the best of the proud Englisth Nobl^ with 
whom they wage war. I am tcii they speak their very Ign* 
guage with a grace which the haughty IsLindeys who op|NreiS 
tliem never attained Tlwy arc independent, yet never insdent; 
elegant, yet alina)*^ respectful, and brave, but not m the least 
bo.t*itrui *' 

"What' Scuages and all, Manc^” exclaimed Ixato, laugh' 
ing, and chiickini; the 1o\cly Queen playfully under the Royal 
chin. ** But here loincs Doctor Franklin, .md your friend the 
Cai.k]ue ^ iih him." In fact, as the monarch spoke, the Minister 
of the United States made his .ipp( arance, folloiscd by a gigantic 
warrior in tin garb ot his native vvoofls. 
t Knowing his place as Mini air of a sovereign State (yieldit^g 
Ken then in dignit> to nom, a'^ it <^ui passes all now in dignityi 
in valour, in honesty, m strength, and civilisiition), the Doctor 
nodded to the Quivn of F rnnu, but k' pt his hat on as he faced 
tlie Funeh monarch, and did not cease w hitthng the cane he 
cairud m his lund. 

**l was waiting for you, sii," the King said peevishly, in 
spile of the alarmed pressure winch the Queen gave his Royal 
nrm 

" The business of the Republic, Sire, must take precedence 
even of your Majesty’s wi'-hos," replied Doctor Kranktin. 
"W'hen I was a poor pnnitr's lx>y and rin errands, no lad 
could be more punctu.il than pcxn Ikm I'rankhn , but all other 
things must yield to the service of the United Stites of North 
America. 1 have done. Wh*il would you. Sire?** and the 
intrepid republican cved the monarch with a serene and easy 
dignity, which nude the descendant of Su Louis feel til at cam. 

" 1 wished to—to say farewell to Tatua before his depaitutf*** 
sold laxiis XVI., looking rather awkwatd. " Appioacb, Tatiicu** 
And the gigantic Indian strode up, and stood undaunted be^ewg 
the first magistrate of the Trench nation' again the feeble 
man'll ch quaik*d liefore the urnldc simplicity of theglOIlQatif 
ehe den1^en of the pnmtX'val forests. 

'Fhc redoubted chief of the Nose-ring Indians was decOBgtfjd 
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' his mor^polnt. and in bis t<^-knot was a peacock's ftsititer. 
iwbMi bad btssn given him oat of the head-dress of the beantiful 
* Princess of I^mballe. His no%, fi(om which hong the oma- 
•iineiit from which his ferocious tribe tO(Hc its designation, was 
painUd a light-blue, a circle of green and orange was drawn 
pound each eye, while serpentine stripes of black, white, and 
vemiilion alternately were smeared on his forehead, and de¬ 
scended over his cheek-lx>nes to his chin. His manly chest 
was similarly tattooed and painted, and round his brawny neck 
and arms hung innumerable bracelets and luxklaces of human 
teeth, extracted (one only from each skull) from the jaws of < 
those who had fallen by tlic terrihlu tonuihnwk at his girdle. 

' His moccasins, and his blanket, which w.v> dntped on his arm 
and fell in picturesque folds to his feet, were fringf'tl with tufts 
of hair—the black, the gn*y, the auburn. il»e golden ringlet of 
beauty, tlie red lock from the fon-head of the Scottish or the 
Nortlicrn soldier, the snowy ircss of extreme old age, the' flaxen 
down of infancy - all were there, dreadful reminiscences of the 
Chiefs triumphs in war. The warrior leaned on his enonnous 
nfle and faced the King. 

"And it wa.s with that carabine that you shot Wolfe in * 57 ?“ 
said l.xiuis. eyeing the warrior and his weajKjn. '• *Tis a clumsy 
lock, and methinks I could mend it," he added mentally. 

"The Chief of the French iKile-faces siM^aks truth," Tatun 
said. "Tatua was a boy when ho went fli*st on the w'ar-path 
with Montcalm/' 

" And shot a Wolfe at the first fin;! ” .saiil the King, 

" nie English arc braves, though their faces arc white," 
freplied the Indian. "Tatua shot the raging Wolfe of the 
English ; but the other wolves caused the foxes to go to earth," 
A smile played round Doctor Franklin s lips, as he whittled his 
^ cane with more vigour than ever. 

“ 1 believe, your Excellency, 'FatUii has clone good service 
dsewhere than at Quebec," the King said, appealing tp the 
American Envoy: "at Bunker’s Hill, at Brandywine, at York 
Ji3imd ? Now th. t I^fayette and my brave Frenchmen arc 
,at&oag you, your Excellency need have no fear but tbut the 
War will finkh quickly—yes, yes, it will finish quickly. They 
' wiU teai^ you discipline, and the way to conquer.'* 

" King Louis of France." said the Envoy, clapping his hat 
.dpWR over his head and putting his arms akimbo, "we have 

K 
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teamed that from tlv» British to svtiom ^\e are superior fn evevy* 
tlung: and Id luivr your Majesty to know that in the art of 
whipping (he world wc liave no need of any French tessonaf 
If >mr regitiis jmc (Jcncral Washington, 'tis to larn from kim 
how Bntislii rs ire licked, for 1 in bk'^i ifknowthc way yel," 
'latua said “ I gh, ' .tnJ gave ,i rattle with the butt of his 
earabinc, which made the timid monarch start, the eyes of the 
lovely .VntuiiKtte Hashed hn , but it pkijcd round the head of 



the dauntless American bnvoy harmless as the lightning which 
he knew how to lonjuio away 

Hie King fumbled in his pocket and pulled out a Cross of 
the Order of the Bath* " Your t xctllcncv wears no honour,'* 
the monarch said, **but 'latua. who is not a subject, only an 
ally, of the rimed States, may Noble latua, I appoint you 
Knight Companion of my noble Order of the Bath. Wear this 
^oss upon youi breast in memoiy of I.ouis of France;" And 
toe King held out tlic dccomtiun to the Chiqf. 
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' to (i^t moment the Chiefs eountenance had been im- 
piii^ble. £^o l^k either of admiration Or dislike hd.4 appeared 
hpOR that igrim and war^painted visage. But now, as Louis 
spdcA, Tatua’s face assumed a glance of fncf&ble scorn, as, 
bewiing bis head, he took the bauble. . ' ' 

“ 1 will give it to one of niy squaws, ” he said. ** The papooses 
in ray lodge will play with it. Come, Medicine. Tatua will go 
and drink fire-water; " and, shouldering his carabine, he turwxl. 
his ta'oad I>ack without cereitiony u|K)n the monarch and his 
truin', and disnpiJ^urc<l down one of tlie walks of the garden. 
Franklin found him when hi-, own interview with the'French 
Chief Magislrati’ \va,s over; Uing .uir-acted to the spot where 
the Chief was by the crack of hi^ wdl-known rirte. He was 
laughing in his qiint way. He had t-hol ihi* ( olonel of the 
Swiss Guards tlirougli his cockade. 

Thn^e days aftcrtiiarcls. ns the gallant frigate, the “ RepuUi- 
ator/' was sailing out of Brest Harbour, the gigantic form of an 
Indian might be seen standing on the binnacle in conversation 
W'ith Commodore li»»wie, llu* commander of the noble ship. It 
was Tatua, the C'hief of the .Vose-rings, 


n. i 

LkaTTICRLEGS and Tom (.'o?:sw’ain did not accompany Tatua 
when he went to the Parisian 'metiopoli:» on .a vi.'iil to the father 
of the French pale-faces. Neither tin: I-egs nor the Sailor cared 
for the gaiety and the crowd of cities ; the stout mariner’s Jionie 
was in the puttock-shnuids of the old “ Repudialor." The 
stcirn and simple trapper lovi*rl the ft»uin<l of the waters better 
than the jargon of the Frencli <»r the old country, “I can 
follow the Ulk of a P.iwnco,” he said, " or wag my jaw, if so be 
necessity bids mo to sjxiak, b> a Sioux's coiincil-fini; and' 1 can 
patter Canaduin French with the huntt'r.'^ who come for pttllries 
to Kachitoebes or Thicbimuchmiachy ; but from the tongue of 
a Frenchwoman, with white flour on hrr hca<l, and war-^mint 
Oti her (ace, tlie Ixi.d deliver poor Naiiy Piirnpo.” 

'’'Amen and amen!" siiid Tom Co.\.>w.un. “There waa a 
Wraan in our aft-scuppers when I vvent a-whalin in the UtUe 
*Ckrarapus’^*~and r.«ord love you, Puinpn, you poor land^swab, 
she wts ai pretty a craft as tner doused a tarfiaultog—there 
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was a womao on board the * Grampus^,' who before we*d 
oxtx firAt 5$h, or biled our first blubber, set the who^ carew bi a 
mutiny. 1 miod me of her nov, Natty—her eye aras foich % 
piercer that you could see to steer by it in a Newfoundland fog ; 
her Qose;stO(^ out like the' Grampus's' jibboom. and woitt, 



Lord love you, her woicc sings in my cars even nowit set the 
Captain a-quarrellin with the Mate, who was liangcd in Bps^n 
Harbour for harpoonin of his oiheer in Biiflin's Bay set 0e 
and Bob Bunting a-pouiing broadsides into each other's^ old 
^timbers, wltcreas me and Bob was worth all the wotntiti UmU 
ever shipped a hawser. It cost me three years* pay as t '4 
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Sto^^ jTOvyiikthe otci niot]ber« and might have cost me ey^ 
so^^mtich mci^e, oniy', bad' luck to me, she went and married a 
littiktatUtf out of Nantucket; and Fve bated women and tailors 
ever sinoeI" As he spoke, the hardy tar dashed a drop of 
hritte from his tawny ebeiek. and once more betoolc himself to 
splice the (atfrail. 

Though the brave frigate lay off Havre-de-Graee, she was not 
idle. The gallant Bou-ie and his intrepid crew made repeated 
descents upon the enemy's sCiilK>ard. The coasts of Rutland 
and merry Leicestershire have siill many a legend of fear to tell; 
and the children of the Britisli hshemicn tremble even now when 
they speak of the ti:rriblo “ Repudiator.” She was the first of 
tl»e mighty American war-sliij)*' that have taught the domineering 
Briton to respect the valour of the Republic. 

The novelist ever and anon finds hnnst'lf forcid to adopt the 
sterner tone of the historian, when describing deeds connected 
with his country’s triumphs. It is well known that during the 
two months in which she Liy off Havre, the " Repudiator” had 
brought more prizes into that port than had ever before Ixjcn 
seen in the astonished French waters. Her actions with the 
"DetUngen" and the “Kleclor" frigates form part of our 
country's history , their defence - it may be said without prejudice 
10 national vanity—w'as worthy of Britons and of the audacious 
' foe they had to e,ncountcr ; and it must l>c owned, that but for a 
happy fortune which presided on that day over the deslinie-s of 
our country, the chance of the combat might have Ixjcn in favour 
of the British vessels. It was not until the " Elector” blew up, * 
at a quarter past three v .M., by a luckv vhot which fell into her 
Caboose, and communicated with the powder-magazine, that 
Commodore Bowie was enabled to lay himself on bo.ird the 
“ DcUingen,” which he carried sword in hand. Even when the 
;-American lioardcrshad made ihcir lodgment on the ” DciUn- 
' getfs*' binnacle, it is possible that the battle would still haw 
gone against us. The British were still seven to one; their 
^rronadcs, loaded with marline-spikes, swept the gun-deck, of 
ythiefa we had poss'^ssion^ and decimated our htilc force ; when 
a fffle<^baU from the shrouds of the " Repudiator " shot Captain 
Mumfoird under the star of the (iuclphic Order which he wore» 

' and the Americans, with a shout, rushed up the companion to 
; tlus quarter-de^, upon the astonished foe. Pike and cutlass did 
rest of the bloi^y work. Rumford, tlie gigantib’ first lieu- 
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tciusmt oftfift ** Dettingra/' was cut down bv Commodoi^SourlF's 
own sword, as they engaged hind to hand, and it was Tom 
Coxswain who tore down the British flag after basing slain the 
Englishman at the wheel Ppice be to tlic souls of the brave I 
The combat wis honourable alike to the victor and the 
vanqutfthcd and it m vtr i in tx s'licl that an Xmencan wamor 
d predated a gilhnt foe 1 hi butt im sv o'* defe it was enough 
tollK haughty isHnrUr')who li id to sufltr Ihi piopleofHeme 
U ly wen lining tlu. &hoi t near w hic h the coinliat trmk place, and 
cru( I must bivc lx.cn the. pan^ to tluni whin they saw the Stars 
and Sinpts nst o\tr the old flig of tl» Union ind the " IXUrn- 
g( n fill down tht nv< i m tow of tlu Kipublicsn frigitc 

\iiothcr action Bowie (ontnn])] lUd tbi boldest and most 
dinng fKihip^ i vri iin i rjtud by si iinsn It is this which has 
bim *o wrongly dtstrilud 1 v 1 iiropcan inn ilist« and of which 
tlu f'ntt h until now havi ni iint iiiKd the nio t p dulls secrecy. 

Bo’‘tsmouth II iilKUir was bully dift nded Our inbUigence 
m thit town and ar ml gave us pricist knowledge of tha 
disjiQsiiion of ih( tiot fw tlu loris ind tht ships there and it 
was dittrniimd to siiiUt. i blow winch Jiould shake the Bntish 
power in us t* nlif 

lint a fngiu of tlw si^^ of the Btpudiitor** should enter 
tlic hirlKiur unnotuid, or c itP t esju it guns unscathed, 
pis ed the notions of c\in \ini ik in t uu ritv But upon the 
mcniorabU 20th of Jtmt rji^ tin Ut^udiitor sided out of 
Hiirc Isolds in i tlick fog under covn of which she entered 
•and cast inihorm I*omhiir h Bt\ m the Isk of ^^lght To 
Surprise the Marti llo lowtr intl tile th« ft i ble girrison there 
unckr, was thi work of forn ( ox^wiin ind i ftw of his blue 
jackets I he surprise cl {^iiuson laid down the. r arms before 
him 

It wi^niidnight lx.fon the bo its of the ship comminded by 
Licutcmnt Bunker, pulUd oft fiom Bonthuu.h with muffled 
oars, and in anothir hour w<a off the t omnio^ IIir^ of Ports¬ 
mouth Iming passed the ehallcngisot the * Hubs "and the 
Aiiiphtuii frigates and the ' Boh inlhus brig 
1 here* had luen on that diy gmit feisting ind memment on 
board tlie 1* lag ship lying in the h irbout A b inquet had bean 
given m honour of the birthrhy one of the pnnees of the 
*^o\al Line of tht Guelphs- the rc-idc’- knows the propensity oC 
Bntons when bquor is in plenty All on board that Royal 
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less ovofooniie. The Flag*$bip was plunged in a 
^ d«ttlh 4 ike and drunken sleep. The verf officer the watch 
" WW intoxicated: he could not see the " Rcpudiator's*' boats 
aa they shot swiftly through the waters; nor had he time to 
dhahifitgc her seamen as they swarmed up the huge .ddcs of 
theship^ 

At the next moment Tom Coxswain stood at the wheel of the 
“ Royal George ”—the Bnion who bad guirned, a corpse at his 
feet The hatches were down. 'Ihe'•Inp wav in poWssion of 
the '* Repttdiator s *' ciew. Ihe\ wti» lmv\ in hur rigging, 
bending her sails to carry her out of the hailKiur. The well- 
known heave ol the mm at the wtndKivs woke up Kempcnfelt 
in hte state cabin. W’c know oi i ithei do not know, the 
result, for who can uil Ijv whom tlie lower-deek ports of the 
brave ship were opened and how thr hinght) pTj>oner'> below 
sunk the ship and us lonqiuior' ialh«'i than >ield hn os a prize 
to the Republic 

Only Tom C'oxsv\.iin < ic ipcd ol \u tors and xanquidied. His 
tale was lohi to his t uptain and to (.'ongress, but Wa-^hinglon 
forbade its publication , and it w's but kitely that the faithful 
seaman told it to me, his grandson, on his hundi(*d-and•fifteenth 
birthday. 
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In a Inrrr ikom imi Imimnj Drvmatist Brown to 

Jill IMIMNT NovmSl Snc>OKS 

* C Al £ III S AVBtCLBS 

M y TjI \R SVOOKS I nm (n iht lookout here for 
m \l(.n ils foi or»i \n il tonii thts such as those lately pro¬ 
duct d It >our thcitii tnd ui the cuur t of niy studies I have 
found something niy tU ir Snooks vihich 1 think Will suit >our 
book \ou m bringing I see your uImirtbie>no\c1 The 
Mysteru s of \t f ur to an end—(by the the scene, m the 
Sooth nuiulM r luttvt n tlu Dukt his Orandmothtr and the 
ft suit Bulk r IS one of th most h irrow ing and exciting 1 ever 
read)— ind rtf cuursf \oi nmsl turn your real genius tobonie 
other dniinil and we in yiaptct tint sour pen shill not be 
idle 

'Ihe origin i1 phn I hut to piop t tiyoit then is taken 
from thi I lenth ]usi liki tlu origin d «’rimasabo\( mtntioned, 
and indetd I found it in tlu lavt ujKirt of tlu A Uional mws- 
p^per and a I nnch hui u> ginilrnun M I nnnuel Cjonzales, 
Ins the credit of the mention lit and an adiertiscment agent 
fell out about .i question of monev the afTnr was brought before 
the com is and the h tl< plot so got wind But thtre is no 
itason why \ou should not t ike the plot ind act on it yourself 
You are i known m in tlu public rdishcs \our works anything 
bearing the n init of Snooks is t.aj'irlv re id by the masses, and 
though Messrs Hookey of llolvwtll Slre<t pav you hand' 
aomciy, I nnl t no doubt you would like to be rewarded at a 
&till higher figurt 

** Uidesb he wrius with t purf-ose, sou know, a novehst m 
our days is good for nothing 1 his one wntes with a sociabst 
’“purpose, that with a constrviiivc purpose this amhogr or 
autliorrss with the roost delicate skill insinuates Cathohcisa 
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ytm. ««d you find youiself all but a ^ 

'vdfitfne: wiothcr doctors you with Low Church reniedies to 
.w«k inwardly upon you, and which you swallow down unsus- 

pidously. as chadien do calomel in jelly. *H?'?**?*h! 

sorts of truth and causes—doesn't the delightful tod of tl« 
Minories find Moses in everything? M. Gonzaless plan, an 
the one which 1 recommend to my dear Snooks. was to 

write an advertisement novel. Look over the Times or the 
* Directory,’ walk down Regent Street or Fleet Street any day¬ 



men what houses advertise most, and put yourself into comraimL 
cation with Uieir proprietois. With your rings, your chaiM, 
your studs, and the tip on your chin, 1 don t know any 
vweU than Bob Srooks. Walk into the shops. I say, as* jor 
the principal, and introduce yourself, .saying, * I am the 
Btiooks; I am the author of the “ Mysteries of Mayfair; my 
, weekly Mle is'aSr.ooo; 1 am about to produce a 

“The Palaces of Pimlico, or the Cur.se of the Court, 
dHMltog ami l«hing fcarlealy Ih. vices of the orist^ t 
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i3sk Isdok have a «ale of at least 530 ^ 000 : it will 
table—in the boudoir of the pamper^ duke, as in the dssdiib^ 
of the honest artisan. The myriads of foreigners who' ii^^ 
coming to London, and are anxious to know about our naticmfl^. 
manners, will purchase my book, and carry it to their dlshitH' 
homes. So, Mr. Tailor, or Mr. Haberdasher, or Mr. Jewt^eKi' 
how much will you stand if I recommend you in my forthcdmtng 
novel ?' You may make a noble income in this way, Snooks, > 

'*For instance, suppose it is an upholsterer. What motti 
easy, what more delightful, than the description of upholstery 
As thus:— 

*' ‘ Ljidy Emily was reclining on one of Down and Eider's 
voluptuous ottomans, the only couch on which BeTgravian 
beauty now reposes, when Lord Hathershins entered, stepping 
noiselessly over one of Tomkins's clastic Axminster carpets. 

“ Good heavens, my Lord ! ” she said—and the lovely creature 
fainted. The Earl rushed to the mantelpiece, where he saw a 
dacon of Otto’s eau-de-cologne, and,’ &c. 

** Or say it’s a cheap furniture-shop, and it may be brought in 
just as easily. As thus :— 

"We are poor, Eliza,” said Harry Hardhand, looking affec. ^ " 
tionately at his wife, “but we have enough, love, have we not, ' 
for our humble wants? 'I'he rich and luxurious may go to 
Dillow's or Gobiggin’s, but we can get our rooms comfortably 
furnished at Timmonson’s for £so. ” Anri putting on her bonnet, 
and hanging affectionately on her husband, the stoker’s pretty 
bride tripped gaily to the well-known mart, where Timmonsoo, 
with his usual affability, was ready to receive them.’ 

'* Then you might have a touch at the wine-merchant and 
purveyor. * “Where did you get this delicious claret, or 
dc foie grae (or what you please) said Count Olagowsld to 
the gay young Sir Horace Swellniore. The voluptuous Bart 
answer^, “At So-and-So’s, or So-and-So's.” ’ The answer is ; 
obvious. You may furnish your cellar or your larder in thiA „ 
way. Begad, Snooks! I lick my lips at the very idea! ^ * - 

» ^en, as to tailors, milliners, bootmalcers, &c., how easy;^ / 
word for them I ' Amramson, the tailor, waited ttpon,*f ' 
Paddington with an assortment of his unrivalled waist-* ■ 
lekllkts, or clad in that simple but aristocratic style 'of 
Sahneider has the secret. Parvy Newcome really looked", 
like a gentleman, and though corpulent and crooked, 
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Ijl^ tadag^d to fi;ive him*' &e. , Don’t you see what a stroke of 
' you might clo4a this way? 

^shoemaker.-^' Lady Fanny dew» rather than danced, 
kaW the ballroom; only a Sylpbide, or Toglioni, or a lady 
Ic^auisied by Chevillett of Bond Street, could move in that fairy 
siwy;*and 

'“‘The hairdresser.—‘ “Count Darbarossa is seventy years of 
age," said the Earl. “ 1 remember him at the Congress of 
Vienna, and he has not a single grey hair." Wiggins laughed. 

' “My good Lord Baldock," said the old wag, “ 1 saw Barba** 
rdssa’s hair coming out- of Ducroissant's shop, and under his 
valet’s arm—ho ! ho! ho!"—and the two hon-vivanls chuckled 
as'the Count passed by talking with,' &c. &c. 

“The gunmaker.—‘The antagonists faced each other; and 
undismayed before his gigantic enemy, Kilconnel raised his 
’ pistol. It was one of Clicker's manufacture^ and Sir Marma- 
duke knew he could trust the maker, and the weapon. “ One, 
‘ two, three," cried O'Toole, and the two pistols went off at that 
instant, and uttering a terrific curse, the Lifeguardsman,’ &c.— 

• A sentence of this nature from your pen, my dear Snooks, 
would, I should think, bring a case of pistols and a double- 

* barrelled gun to your lodgings; and, though Heaven forbid 
you should use such weapons, you might sell them, you know, 
and we could make merry with the proceeds. 

“ If my hint is of any use to you, it is quite at your service, 
dear Snooks; and should anything come of it, I hope you will 
remember your friend." 


END OF “NOVELS BY EMINENT HANDS." 
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PART THi: FIRST. 

The Ma^ic Pmudei . 

AFTER those long wars,” began Scheherazade, as soon as 
her hu<>band had given the accustomed signal, " after 
those long wars in Persia, which ended in the destruction of the 
ancient and monstrons Ghebir, or fire worship, in that country, 
and the triumph of our holy religion for though, my lord, the 
Persians are Soonies by creed, and not followers of Omar, as 
every true believer in the Prophet ought to bo, nevertheless — 
*' A truce to your nevertlu less, madam,” intoirupted the Sultan, 
** I tvant to hear a story, and not a controversy 
*‘Well, sir, after the expulsion of the Ahnmanians, King 
Abdulraman governed Persia worthily until he died after a 
surfeit of peaches, and left his throne to his son Mushook, or 
Beautiful,—a title, by the way," remarked Scheherazade, 
bloshing, and casting down her lovely eyes. which ought at 
present to belong to your Majesty ” 

Although the Sultan only muttered, "Stuff and nonsense, 
get along with you,” it was evident, by the blush in the royal 
eouuteuance, and the smile which lightened up the black waves 
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of the .imperial beanl. ns a sunbeam docs the se^i 
Majesty was pleased, aud that the storm was about W'dUi^i^^sk .: 
Scheherazade continued:— ^ ^ ' 

** Musbook,. ascending the throne, pitssed honourably the'j&at 
year of his reign in perfecting the work so happily begun by.hki 
royal father. He caused a general slaughter of the Gheli^ 
in his land to take place, not only of the royal family, but of the 
common sort; nor of the latter did there remain any unldUed 
(if T may coin such a word) or unconverted: and, as to the,, 
former, they were extirpated root and branch, with the except 
tion of one most dogged enchanter and Ahrimanian, Ghuzroo 
by name, who. with his son Amecn-Adhawb, managed to escape 
out of Persia, and fled to India, where still existed some remnants 
of their niiscnibly superstitious race. But Bombay is along 
way from Persia, and at the former place it was that Gbusroo 
and his son took refuge, giving themselves up to their diabolical. 
enchantments and worship, and calling themselves King and 
Prince of Persia. For them, however, their plans and their fee- 
tensions, King ^fushook little cared, often singing, in allusion 
to them, those well-known verses of Hafiz;— 

“ * Buldoo says that he the rightful owner of the rice-field, 

And declares that the Limb is his undisputed property. 

Brag, O Buldoo, about your rights and your possessions I 
Hut the iamb and rice arc his who dines 011 the pilau,*" 

The Sultan could hardly contain himself for lauglung at this 
admirable epigram, and, without farther interruption, Schehera¬ 
zade continued her story:— 

•' King Mushook was then firmly established on his throne, 
and had for hi.s Vizier that famous and worthy statesman Munsoor; 
one of the ugliest and oldest, but also one of the wisest of men, 
and attached beyond everything to the ilushook dynasty, though 
his teeth had been knocked out by the royal slipper." 

“And, no doubt, Mushook served him right," observed the," 
Sultan. ‘ « 

“Though his teeth had been knocked out, yet wisdom 
persuasion ever hung on his lips; though one of his eyes, in a' 
fit of royal indignation, had been closed for ever, yet no tyo 1 
fifes in all the empire were as keen as his remaining ball 
was, in a word, the very best and honestest of Viziers, as AViidt 

merr>', too, as he was wise and faithful, ''' 
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r. MOoe day as, Shah Mushook was seated after diiujer ia his 
garden-pavilion at Tehran, sick of ^hticsil 
nowonder,-sick even of the beautiful houris who had 
dancing before him to the sound of lutes and mandolins— 

; ti^ of the jokes and antics of his buffoons and story-tellers— 
let me say at once dyspeptic, and in a shocking ill-humour; old 
Munsoor (who had iready had the royal pipe and slippers flui^ 
half-a-dozcn times at his head), willing by any means to oissi- 
nale his master’s ill-will, lighted in the outer courts of the 
■ palace, as he was hieing disconsolately home, upon 
,.pedlar.wonian, who was displaying her wares to a crowd of 
. Jvondering persons and palace servants, and making them die 

with laughing at her jokes. , > j, 

“ The Vizier drew near, heard her jokes,* and examined her 

wares, which were extraordinarily beautiful, and determined to 

^ conduct her into tlie august presence of the King. 

' ‘*Mushook was so pleased with her stock m trade, that, like 
a royal and generous prince, he determined to purchi^ her 
whote pack, box, trinkets, and all; giving her own P"® 
Ibem. So she yielded up her box, only taking out of one of the 
drawers a little bottle, surrounded by a paper, not much bigger 
than an ordinary bottle of Macassar oil.” . 0 

* * Macassar oil! Here’s an anachronism!" thought the Sultan. 

' But he suffered his wife to proceed with her tale.^ 

“ The old woman was putting this bottle away into her pocket, 
When the Sultan’s eye lighted upon it, and he asked her, in a 
fiuy, why she was making off with his property ? ^ 

** She said she had sold him the whole pack, with the excep¬ 
tion of that bottle; and that it could be of no good to him, as 
it was only a common old crystal bottle, a family piece, of no 

' sort of use to any but the owner. . ^ * 

'* * What is there in the bottle ? ’ exclaimed the keen and astute 

Visier. 

,. •' At this the old woman blushed as far as her weazened old 
face could blush, hemmed, ha’d, stuttered, and showed evid^t 
. signs of confusion. She said it was only a common 
there was nothing in it—that is. only a powder—a little rhubarb. 
V % ** * It’s poison I ‘ roared Mushook; * I’m sure it s poison I 
. he forthwith seized the old hag by the throat, and would 

'' * These, tts they have no sort of point except for the Persian s^olaiTi 

''' ai^ hem entirely omitted. — G. O’G* G. 
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have strangled her^ if the Vizier had not wisdy interposed^ 
remarking, that if the woman wcare strangled there oTttld no 
means of knowing what the bottle contained. 

"'To show you, sire, that it is not poison/ cried the.Old 
creature to the King, who by this time had wrenched the botde ^ 
out of her pocket, and held it in his hand ; ‘ I will lake a littlev<^ 
the powder it contains.’ Whereupon His Majesty called fora 
teaspoon, determined to administer the powder to her himself. 
The chief of the eunuchs brought the teaspoon, the King emptied, 
a little of the powder into it, and bidding the old wretch open 
her great, black, gaping, ruinous mouth, put a little of the 
fX3wdcr on her tongue ; when, to his astonishment, and as true 
as I sit here, her old hooked beak of a nose (which, by Vay Of 
precaution, he was holding in his fingers) slipped from between, 
them ; the old, black tongue, on w'hich he placed the teaspoon, 
disappeared from under it; and not only the nose and the 
tongue, but the whole old woman vanished aw'ay entirely, and 
His Majesty stood there with his two hands extended—the onq 
looking as if it pulled an imaginary nose, the other holding an 
empty teaspoon ; and he himself staring wildly at vacancy I" 

"Scheherazade,” said the Sultan gravely, "you are drawing 
the long-bow a little too strongly. In the thousand and one 
nights that we have passed together, I have given credit to every 
syllable you uttered. But this tale about the old woman, my 
love, is, upon my honour, too monstrous." 

** Not a whit, sir; and 1 assure your Majesty that it is as true 
as the Koran itself. It is a fact perfectly well authenticated, and 
written afterwards, by King Mushook's orders, in the Persian 
annals. The old woman vanished altogether; the King was left 
standing there with the bottle and spoon ; the Vizier was dumb 
with wonder; and the only thing seen to quit the room was a 
little canary-bird, that suddenly started up before the King’s 
face, and chirping out * kikiriki.' flew out of the open window, 
skimmed over the ponds and plane-trees in the garden, and was 
lost seen wheeligg round and round the minaret of the great 
mosque of Tehran." ; 

" Mosballah!" exclaimed the Sultan. " Heaven is great: bjUt 
I never should have credited the tale, had not you, my love* 
vt^ched for it. Go on, madmn, and tell us what bec^e of 
bottle and Sultan Mushook.” 

"Sir, when the King had recovered from his astonisbmeat, W/ 
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. Iiji^ custom was. into a fixtyi and could only be calmed 

.by ftiHuments and persua^ons of the Giand Vlsier. 

; is evident, sire/ obscn'ed that dignitary, *that the 

^ poiVder which you have just administered possesses some magic 
v |q$op^y, either to make the persons taking it Invisible, or else' 
to cause them to change into the form of some bird or other 
animal; and very possibly the canary-bird which so suddenly 
appeared and djsapj^eared just now, was the very old woman 
with whom your Majesty was talking. We can easily sec whether 
the powder creates invisibility, by trying its effects upon some 
one—the chief of the eunuchs for example,' And accordingly 
Httdge Gudge, the chief of the eunuchs, against whom the Visier 
had an old grudge, was compelled, with many wry faces, to 
taste the mixture. ^ 

** Thou art so ugly, Hudge Gudge,’ exclaimed the Vizier with 
grin, 'that to render thee, in visible W'ill only be conferring a 
benefit upon thee,’ But, strange to say, though the eunuch was 
made to swallow a large dose, the powder had no sort of effect 
upon him, and he stood before His Majesty and the Prime 
Minister as ugly and as visible as ever. 

“They now thought of looking at the paper in which the 
bottle was wrapped, and the King, not knowing how to read 
himself, bade the Grand Vizier explain to him the meaning of 
the writing which api> 2 ared upon the paper. 

“But the Vizier confesst*cl, after examining the document, 
that he could not understand it; and though it was presented 
at the divan that day, to all the councillors, mollahs, and men 
learned in the law. not one of them could understand a syllable 
of the strange characters written on the paper. The council 
broke up in consternation ; for His Majesty swore, that if the 
paper was not translated before the next day at noon, he would 
bastinado every one of the privy council, beginning with his 
l£x^llency the Grand Vizier. 

** ‘Who has such a sharp wit as necessity?' touchingly cx- 
<ilaims the poet Saiee, and so, in corroboration of the words 
of that divine songster, the next day at noon, sure enough, a 
man was found-~a most ancient, learned, and holy dervish, who 
knew all'the languages under the sun, and, by consequrace, 
‘that ip which the paper was written. 

“ It was in the most secret Sanscrit tongue; and when tba 
dervish re^ it* he requested that he might communicate its 
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contents pMvately to His Majesty, or at least only in ^ 

of bis first minister.. . 

“ Retiring then to the private apartments v'ith the Vteini^ 
Majesty bade the dervish interpret the meaning of the writi^ 
round the bottle. * = < 

‘ ‘' Tile meaning, sire, is this,’ said the learned dervish. * Who¬ 
ever, after bowing his head three times to the east* 

'' * The old woman waggled hers,' cried the King: * I remarked 
it, but thought it was only palsy.’ 

“ ‘Whoever, after bowing his head three times to the east, 
swallows a grain of this powder, may change himself into what¬ 
ever animal he please: be it beast, or insect, or bird. Likewise, 
when he is so changed, he will know the language of beasts, 
insects, and birds, and be able to answer each after *his kind* 
And when the person so transformed desires to be restored to ‘ 
his own shape, he lias only to utter the name of the god 
“ Biidgaroo," who himself appeared upon earth in the shape of 
beasts, birds, ay, and fishes,* and he will instantly resume his 
proper figure. But let the person using this precious powder 
especially beware, that during the course of his metamorphosis 
he do not give way to laughter; for should he indulge in any 
such unholy mirth, his memory will infallibly forsake him, and 
not being able to recall the talismanic word, be will remain in 
the shape into which he has changed himself.’ 

" When this strange document had been communicated to His . 
Majesty, he caused the dervish’s mouth to be filled with sugar- 
candy, gave him a purse of gold, and bade him depiart with 
every honour. 

“'You had better at least have waited,’ said the shrewd 
Vizier, ‘ to if the interpretation be correct, for who can tell 
whether this dervish is deceiving us or no?’ 

“ King Mushook rejoined that that point should be put at 
rest at once, and, grimly smiling, ordered the Vizier to take a 
pinch of powder, and change himself into whatever animal he 
pleased. 

“ Munsoor had nothing for it but to wish himself a dogf ite 
turned to the east, nodded his head thrice, swallowed the powdfe '. 
and lol there he was—a poodle—an old, fat, lame, 
poodle; whose appearance made his master laugh inordSntitdijr^ , 

* In Professor Schwam's Sankritische Alterthumskunde/'ua1efan0|il 
account of the tnuismutatiohs of this Indian divinity.-^, 0^6.'G^ ’' -/ 
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' iIkImii^nM hixndelf, remembering tl^ projhiibition and, 
far too wise to indulge in any such cachinnation. 
paving satisfied his royal master by his antics, the old 
, 'Yi'Jer uttered the requisite word, and was speedily restored 
to his former shape. 

** And now 1 might tdl how the King of Persia and his faithful 
attendant indulged themselves in all sorts of transformations 
the use of the powder; how they frequented tlie society of all 
manner of beasts, and gathered a deal of wisdom from their 
conversation; how, perching on this housetop in the likeness 
of sparrows, they peered into all the family secrets of the pro- 
^prietors ; how, buzzing into that harem window in the likeness 
of bluebottle flies, they surveyed at their leisure the beauties 
'' within, and enjoyed the confusion of the emirs and noblemen, 
when they described to them at divan every particular regarding 
the shape, and features, and dress, of the ladies they kept 
, so secretly in the anderoon. One of these freaks had like to 
have cost the King dear ; for sitting on llassan Ebu Suneebee’s 
wall, looking at Bulkous, his wife, and lost in admiration of 
tlmt moon of beauty, a spider issued out from a crevice, and 
had as nearly as possible gobbled u]) the King of Persia. 
This event was a lesson to him. therefore; and he was so 
frightened by it, that he did not care for the future to be too 
curious about other people’s affairs, or at least to take upon him' 
self the form of such a fragile thing as a bluebottle fly. 

< *' One morning—^indeed I believe on my conscience that His 
Majesty and the Vizier had been gadding all nighti or they 
never could have been abroad so early—they were passing 
those large swampy grounds, which everybody knows are in 
the neighbourhood of Tehran, and where the Persian lords 
, , m’e in the" habit of hunting herons with the hawk. The jkwo 
gentlemen were disguised, I don’t know how; but seeing a 
stork by the side of the pool, .stretching its long neck, and 
..,tossing about jts legs very queerly, King Mushook felt suddenly 
f;' U'longing to know what these motions of the animal meant, and 
'tt^jing'npon themselves likewise the likeness of storks (the 
’ .;Vi?ier’s dumpy nose stretched out into a very strange biU» \I, 
ftm), they both advanced to the bird at the poc^/ aod 
i \ If In the true storkish language. 

' morning, Mr. Long Bill,’ said the stork (a fcratdc), 

' curlseying politely, ‘ you arc abroad early to-day; and the shaip 
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-air, no doubt, makes you hungry: here is hklf an eej whSo^T 
beg you to try, or a frog, which you will find very fet' and 
tcmder/ But the royal stork was not inclined to cat 
being no Frank." 

** Have a care, Scheherazade," here interposed the Sultan. 

** Do you mean to tell me that there are any people, even among 
tfte unbelievers, who are such filthy wretches as to eat frogsB-y 
Bah I I can't believe it! ” 

Scheherazade did not vouch for the fact, but continued. The' 
King declined the proffered breakfast, and presently falling into 
conversation with the young female stork, bantered her gafly 
about her presence in such a place of a morning, and without 
her mamma, praised her figure and the slimness of her 
(which made the young stork blush till she was almost as red 
as a flamingo), and paid her a thousand compliments that made 
her think the stranger one of the most delightful creatures she 
had ever met. ' 

** ‘ Sir,’ said she, ' we live in some reeds hard by; and as'my 
mamma, one of the best mothers in the world, who fed Us 
children with her own blood when wc had nothing else for 
dinner, is no more, my papa, who is always lazy, has bidden us 
to look out for ourselves. You were pleased just now to com¬ 
pliment my 1-my limbs* says the stork, turning her eyes to 

the ground ; * and the fact is, that I wish to profit, sir, by those ^ 
graces with which n.iture endowed me, and am learning to 
dance. I came out here to practise a little step that I am to 
perform before some friends this morning, and here, sir, you 
have ray history.’ « 

“ * I do pray and beseech you to let us see the rehearsal of 
•the step,* said the King, quite amused ; on which the young 
‘Stork, stretching out her scraggy neck, and giving him an ogle 
with her fish-like eyes, fell to dancing and capering in such a 
ridiculous way, that the King and Vizier could restrain tbdr 
gravity no longer, but burst out into an immoderate of 
laughter. I do not know that Munsoor would have ’ 

of his own accord, for he was a man of no sort of humour; Tn3^‘ 
he made it a point whenever his master 4aughed always to roar - 
too; and in this instance his servility cost him dear. 

^ 4* The young female stork, as they were laughing, flew 
in a huff, and thought them no doubt the most iU-mann<^'-; 
brutes in the world. When they were restored to decent gri^y:»' 
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the King voted that they should resume their shapes agam« and 
hie home to h^kfast So he turned himself round tO the east^- 
hobhed his head three tiroes according to the receipt, ahd-*- 
Vizier/ said he, 'what the deuce is the word?—Hudge, 
kudge, fudge—what is it ? ’ 

The Vizier had forgotten too; and then the condition annexed 
to the charm came over these wretched men, and they felt they 
were storks for ever. In vain they racked their poor brains to 
discover the word—they weje no wiser at the close of the day 
than at the beginning, and at nightfall were fain, to take wing 
from the lonely morass where they had passed so many miserable 
hours, and seek for shelter somewhere." 


PART THE SECOND. 

The Enchanted Princess. 

"After flying about, for some lime, the poor storks perched 
Upon the palace, where it w'as evident that all was in constema' 
tion*. ‘ Ah ! ’ said the King, with a sigh, * why, O cursed Vizier, 
did'st thou ever bring that beggar-woman into my presence? 
here it is an hour after sunset, and at this*hour I should have 
been seated at a comfortable supper, but for Ihy odious officious- 
ness, and my own fatal curiosity.' 

" What His Majesty said was true; and, having eaten nothing 
‘ all day (for they could not make up their stomachs to subsist. 
upon raw frogs and fish), he saw, to his inexpressible mortifica¬ 
tion, his own supper brought into the royal closet at the usual 
hour, taken away from thence, and the greater part of it eaten 
up by the servants as they carried it back to the kitchen. 

" For three days longer, as they lingered about Tehran, that 
dty was in evident dismay and sorrow. On the first day a 
cmndl was held, and a great deal of discussion took place 
between the mollahs and emirs: on the second day another 
council was held, and all the mollahs and emirs swore cteimal 
fiddity to King Mpshook ; on the third day a third coundl Was 
’ and they voted to 9 . man that all faithful Persians had long 
desired the return of their rightful sovereign and worship, and 
s proclaimed Ghuzroo 'Sultan of Persia. Ghuzroo and his son, 
Ameen Adawb, entered the divan. What a thrill passed through 
bpsmn of Mushook (who was perched on a window of the 
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hiUl) when he saw Ghuxroo walk up and take possesion hf& 
august throne, and beheld in the countenance of that unbeliever 
the traits of the very old woman who had sold him the box I > < 

** It would be tedious to descrilDe to your Majesty the litunber-' 
less voyages and the long dreary flights which the unhappy 
Sultan and Vizier now took. There is hardly a mosque in kU 
Persia or Arabia on which they did not light; and as for &og$ 
and fishes, they speedily learned to be so little particular as 
to swallow them raw with considerable satisfaction, and, I do 
believe, tried every pond and river in Asia. 

** At last they came to India; and being then somewhere in 
the neighbourhood of Agra, they went to take their evening 
meal at a lake in a wood: the moon was shining on it. and there 
was upon one of the trees an owl hooting and screaming in the 
most melancholy manner. 

“The two wanderers were discussing their victuals, and it 
did not at first come into their heads to listen to the owl's 
bewailings; but as they were satisfied, they began presently to 
hearken to the complaints of the bird of night that sate on a 
mango-tree, its great round, white face shining in the moon. 
The owl sung a little elegy, which may be rendered in the 
following manner:— 

•* * Too—^ioo — ioo~oo long liave I been in inipri^unmenl; 

Who — 0—0—0 is coming to deliver me ? 

In the darkness of the night I look out, and see not my deliverer; 

1 make the grove resound with my straiiu., but uo one nears me. 

* I look out at the moon;—iny face was once as fair as hers; 

She is the queen of night, and 1 was a princess as celebrated. 

I sit under the cypress*trees, and was once as thin as they arc: 

Could their dark leaves compare to my raven tresaes? 

* I was a princess once, and my talents were everywhere sung of; 

I was indebtcil for my popularity not only to beauty but to ivkit; 

Ah, where is the destined prince that is to come to liberate, and 

fowko-oV* 

“Cut the verses short, Scheherazade,” said the Sultan. ‘ Afld 
that obedient Princess instantly resumed her story in prose. 

** * What,* said King Mushook, stepping up to the owl, ' ate 
you the victim of enchantment ?' « 

“ 'Alas! kind stranger, of whatever feather you be—for tiie 
moon is so bright that 1 cannot see you in the least,— 
a^incess, as I have just announced in iny poem; and^atopuibi.. 
1 may say, for my beauty all over India. Rota Mucktm 
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ajid niy fatl^cr is King of HindosjUin.^ A monster from 
idolater practiser of cnehimtments, came to my 
court and asked my hand for his son; but because £ spurned the 
Vfitatcbj he, under the disguise of an old woman'—— 

^With a box of trinkets,’ broke out the Virier, 

*Of no such thing,' said the owl, or rather the disguised 
Princess Rotu Muckun ; ' with a basket of peaches, of wiiich 1 
was known to be fond, entered the palace garden one evening 
as I was seated them with my maidens, and offered me a peach, 
of which I partook, and was that instant turned into an owL 
My attendants fled, screaming at the metamorphosis; and as 
‘ the old w’oman went away, she clenched her fist at tne and 
laughed, and said, “ Now, l^iiicess, you will remember the 
vengeance of Ghuzroo." ’ 

' This is indeed marvellous ! ’ exclaimed the King of Persia. 

* Know, madam, that the liumblc individual who now addresses 
you was a year since no other than Persia's king.’ 

“Heavens !’ said the Princess, trembling, and rustling all her 
feathers ; * can you be the famous and beautiful Mushook, who 
disappeared from Tehran with his Grand Vizier ? ’ 

“ ‘ No other, madam,' said the King, laying his claw on bis 
breast; ‘ and the most devoted of your servants.’ 

“ * Heigho I ’ said she; ‘ I would that you had resumed your 
former shape, and that what you said were true ; but you men, 
1 have always heard, are sad, sad deceivers 1' 

“ Being pressed farther to explain the meaning of her wish, 
die Princess said that she never could resume her former appear¬ 
ance until she could hud some one who would marry her under 
her present form; and what was more, she said, an old Brahmin 
bad made a prophecy concerning her, that she should be saved 
from destruction by a stork. 

“ 'This speech,’ said the Vizier, drawing His Majesty aside, 

* is the sheerest and most immodest piece of fiction on thq part 
■ of Madam Owl that ever I beard. What is the upshot of it? 
‘ The hideous old wretch, pining for a husband, and not being 

Aitde on account of ner age and ugliness, doubtless, \o procure 
Ode among birds of her own degree, sees us two slim, eli^wt, 

, Ihshfonable fellows pass, and trumps up instantly a story about 
Ixjf being a princess, and the deuce knows what. Hven suppose 
She be a princess, let your Majesty remember what the poet 
‘ Ob^ves— 
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** Women are not all beantiful—for one moon^oyed* 

Nine hundred and ninety-nine are ao ugly os Shaitan.** , ^ . 

Let us have a care, then, how we listen to her stories/ 

“ 'Vizier,' answered His Majesty, ‘ I have remarked thslt you 
are always talking about ugliness; and, by my beard 1 you aro 
the ugliest man in my dominions. Be she handsome or hideous, 

I am sure that there is something in the story of the Princess 
mysteriously connected with our fate. Do you not remembertbat 
extraordinary dream which I bad in my youth*, and which declared 
that 1 too should be saved from danger by an owl ? Had you 
not also such a dream on the self-same night ? Let us not, there¬ 
fore, disregard the w'arnings of Fate:—the risk shall be run, the 
Princess shall be married, or my name's not Mushook.' 

“ ' Well, sir,’ said the Vizier, with a shrug, ‘ if you, insist upon 
marrying her. 1 cannot, of course, give any objection to the royal 
will: and your Majesty must remember tliat I wash my hands 
of the business altogetlier. ’ 

“ '/ marry her!' screamed the King, in a rage; ‘ Vizier, are 
you a fool ? Do you suppose me sucli a fool as to buy a pig in 
a poke, as they say in Bagdad ?' 

■ “ * I was sure your Majesty would not be so imprudent,' said 
the Vizier, in a southing tone. 

**' Of course 1 wouldn't; no, Vizier, my old and tried servant, * 
you shall marry the Princess Rotu Muckuii, and incur the risk 
of this adventure.' 


** The poor Vizier knew lie had only to obey, were his master to 
bid him to bite off his own nose ; so he promised compliance in 
this instance with as good a grace as he could muster. But the 
gentlemen, in the course of this little dispute, had not taken into 
consideration that the owl had wings as well as they, and had 
followed them into the dark brake where the colloquy took place, 
and could see them perfectly, and hear every word that passed. 

“ VTut-tut-tut-too! * shrieked out the owl, in a shrill voice, 

* my lord of Persia, |ind you. Grand Vizier, do you suppose that« 
I, the Princess of Hindostan, am to be cast about from one 
person to another like a shuttlecock ? Do you suppose that t, > 
the loveliest woman in the universe, am tamely to listen to doubta r 


regarding my beauty, and finally to yield up my charms to 


old, decrepit monster, like your Grand Vizier?* 

‘ Madam'-interposed the King of Persia. 

* Tut-tut-too! don’t madam me, sir,’ said the Prince^, Ihi, 
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4 duster,mademcnselle. if you please; mademoiselle to 
remain, rather tban be iosultcd so. Talk abont buying a pig 
in a poke, indeed! here is a pretty gentlemanlike phrase for a 
monarch who has been used to good society 1—pig in a poke, 
indeed ! I'il tell you what, my lord, 1 have a great mind to 
make you carry your pigs to another market. And as for my poor 
pecsonj 1 will see,' cried the owl. sobbing.' if somefioble-hearted 
poi^n be not more.favourable to-to-to to-»V-to-oo.oo-oo-oo!* 
Here she set up such an hysterical howling, that His Majesty the 
King of Persia thought she would have dropped off her perch. 

He was a good-natured sovereign, and could not bear to see ' 
the tears of a woman." 

What k fool! " said the Sultan. But Scheherazade took no 
nptice. 

‘*And having his heart melted by her sorrows, said to her, 

’ Cheer up, madam, it shall never be said that Mushook deserted 
A lady in distress. 1 swear to you by llie ninth book of the 
Koran, that you shall have my hand as soon as 1 get it back 
myself; in the meanwhile accept my claw, and with it the heart 
of the King of Persia.' 

** ‘Oh, sir!’ said the owl, ‘this is too great joy—too much 
honour—I cannot,’ said she, in a faint voice, ‘bear it!—O 
Heavens!—Maidens, unlace me I—Some water—some water— 
ajug-jug-jug’-^- 

“ Here what the King had formerly feared actually took place, 
and the owl, in an excess of emotion, actually tumbled off the 
branch in a fainting fit, and fell into the thicket below. 

*' The Vizier and His Majesty ran like mad to the lake for water; 
but ah 1 what a scene met their view on corning back I , 

“Forth there came to meet them the loveliest damsel that 
eytir greeted the eyes of monarch or vizier. Fancy, sir, a pair 
, of eyes ”- 

“Cut the description short, Scheherazade," interrupted the 
^ Julian; “your eyes, my dear, are quite pretty enough for me," 

“ In short, sir, she was the most lovely woman in the world of 
hex time; and the poor old Vizier, as he beheld her, was mad to 
tldnk v^at a prize he had lost. The King of Persia dung himself 
. at hex feet, and vowed himself to be the happiest of men." 

♦ * Happiest of men ! " roared out the Sultan. “ Why, woman,' 

'• he is a stork: how did he get back to his shape, I want to know?" 

WiQTi 'Sir, It must be confessed that when the Princess of 
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HindostaSp now restored to her pristine beauty, saw no 
sort of change had taken place in her affianced husbund,’ she 
felt a little ashamed of the connection, and more than 0kice in 
their journey from Agra to the court of her father nt t>elbi, she 
thought of giving her companion the slip ; * For how,' said 
'am I to marry a stork?' However, the King would never 
leave her for a moment out of bis sight, or, when His Majesty 
slept, the Vizier kept bis eye upon her; and so at last they 
walked and walked until they came near to Delhi on the bonkS; 
of the Jumna. 

“A magnificent barge was floating down the river, pulled by 
a hundred men with gilded oars, and dressed in liveries of c^oth 
of gold. The prow of the barge was shaped like a peacock, 
and formed of precious stones and enamel; and at the stern of 
the vessel was an awming of crimson silk, supported by pillars 
of silver, under w'hich, in a yellow satin robe, covered with 
diamonds of intolerable brightness, there? sat an old gentleman 
smoking, and dissolved seemingly in grief. 

“ ' lieavens 1 ’ cried the Princess,' ’tis my father! ’ and straigbt<< 
way she began flapping her pocket-handkerchief, and crying at 
the top of her voice, ‘ Father, father, 'tis your Rotu Muckun 
calls I’ 

" When the old gentleman, who was .smoking in yellow satin, 
heard that voice, lie started up wildly, let drop his hookah, 
shouted hoarsely to .the rowers to pull to the shore, and the nejtt 
WflhWtB tuptbletl backwards in a faintitig tit. The next minute 
but one he was in the arms of his beloved girl, the proudest and 
happiest of fatlicrs. 

" The Princess at the moment of meeting, and in the hurry of 
running into the boat, had, it must be confessed, quite forgotten 
her two storks; and as these made an effort to follow her, one 
of the rowers with his gilded oar gave the Grand Vizier a crack 
over the log, which caused that poor functionary to limp Ux 
many years after. But our wanderers were not to be put off so, / 
Taking wing, they flew right under the awning of the boat, and. 
perched down on the sofa close by the King of Hindoston and 
his daughter. 

" * What, in Heaven’s name,’ said Hindostan, ' are these 
birds, that smell so horribly of fish ? Faugh i turn them oat,*'. ^ 
Filthy yourself, sir, my brother,' answered the 
I^ersia, 'the smell of flsh is not much worse than' 
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tQiba<!ce!i i ’lvamnt Heigho I I have no^had-a pipe, for many 
ajwjgiiyr 

> }fem Rotu Muckun, seeing her father’s wonder that a -stork 
shoal'd itolk his lang^ge, and his anger at the bird's impudence, 
intei^posed/and related to His Majesty all the circumstances 
attending the happy change that had taken place. 

** While she was speaking (and her story was a pretty long 
one), the King of Persia flung himself back in an easy attitude on 
one of the sofas, crossing his long legs, and folding his wings over 
his chest He was, to tell the truth, rather piqued at the recep¬ 
tion which his brother of Hindost.'in had given him. Old Munsoor 
Stood moodily at a little distance, holding up his game leg. 

“His master, however, wns detrrmined to show that he was 
perfectly at his case. ‘ Hindostan, my old buck,' said he, * what 
a deuced comfortable sofa this is; and, egad, what a neat turn¬ 
out of a barge.' 

“ The old gentleman, who w.-is a stickler c<*rrmony, said 
drily, * I am glad your Majesty finds the sofa comfortable, and 
the barge to your liking. Here we don't call it a barge, but a 
Budgerow.’ 

“As be spoke this Avord, the King of Persia bounced off his 
seat as if be had been shot, and upset the hookah over the King 
of Hindostan’s legs; the moody old Grand Vizier clapped his 
wings and screamed for joy; the Princess shrieked for astonish- 
ment; and the whole boat’s crew were in Avonder, as they saw 
t|ie two birds turn towards the east, bob their long bills three 
' times, and call out' Budgerow!' 

“At that word the Vjirds disappeared, and in their place, 
before the astonished sovereign of Ilindostan, there stood two 
gentlemqn in the Persian habit. One of tliem Avas fat, old, and 
tfie-eyed, of a yellow complexion, and limping on a leg—'twas 
* Munsoor, tlie Vizier. The other—ah, what a thrill pmssed 
throU]^ Rotu Muckun's heart as she beheld him I—had a dark 
.. COtmteftiftace, a dark flashing eye, a royal black beard, a high 
‘ ; forehead, on which a little Persian cap was jauntily placed. A 
' Pdlsse of cashmere,and sables covered his broad chest, and 
showed dOf bis excessively slim waist to advantage; his little 
feet were encased in. yelloAV slippers; when he spoke, his 
0 !^i;m!^an lips displayed thirty-two pearly teeth; in his girdle 
VMS SAVord, and on the hilt of it that famous diamond, worth 
QUildied and forty-tiaiee millm 
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When the King of^Hindostan saw that diatnoodi at once 
knew that Mushook could be no impostor^ and taking him 
heartily by the hand, the good-natured monarch ordered 
vants to pick tip the pieces of the chillum, and to bring frteh 
ones for the King of Persia and himself. 

** ‘ You say it is a long time since you smoked a pipe/ said 
JE-Iindostan waggishly; ' there is a lady here that 1 dare swear 
will All one for you.' With this and other sallies the royal party 
jxissed on to X3elhi, where Munsoor was accommodated with 
(liaculum and surgical aid, and where the marriage wascelebratt^ 
between the King of Persia and the Princess of Hindostan." 

"And did the King of Persia ever get bis kingdom back 
again ? " asked the Sultan. 

"Of course he did, sir,” replied Scheherazade, 'Tor where 
did you ever hear of a king who had been kept out of ,his just 
rights by a wicked enchanter, that did not regain his possmr 
sions at the end story ? No, sir, at the last page of a tale, 
wicked enchanters are always punished, and suffering virtue 
always rewarded; and though 1 have my doubts whether 4n- 
real life”- 

" Be hanged to your prate, madam, and let me know at once 
kffio King Mushook got back his kingdom, and what he did to 
(Jhu^roo and his son Ameen* Adawb ?" 

"Why. sir, marching with Ave hundred thousand men, whom 
bis father-in-law placed under his command, King Mushook 
w'cnt, viA Caubul and Affghanistan, into Persia ; he defeated the 
usurping Ghuzroo ujxin the plains of Tehran, and caused that 
idolatrous monarch to be bastinadoed to death. As for his son, 
Ameen Adawb, as that young I*rince had not taken any part iu* 
bis father’s rebellion, Mushook, who was a merciful sovereign, 
only ordered him to take a certain quantity of the powder, and 
to wish himself to be a stork. Then h^ put him into a cage, 
and hung him outside the palace wall. This done, Mushook 
and his P’rincess swayed magniAcenUy the sceptre of^.Persia,, ^ 
lived happily, were blest by their subjects, had an dnAnite^ 
number of children, and ate pilau and rice every day. 

"Now, sir, it happened, after several >ws’ captivity in thie; 
cage, that the Prince Ameen Adawb ”- 

Here Scheherazade paused ; for. looking at her royal hustjUfldw,. 
she saw that His Majesty was fast asleep, and deferred thehblC^ 
of IVince Ameen A^wb until another occasion.' ’’ 
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S EEING placarded on ihc walls a Imgc announcement tliat 
*' Nicliolas Nickluby, ou Ics Voleurs de Londres,” wtis to 
be,performed at the Ambigu-CJomique'riii^atre on the Boulevard* 
and having read in the Jounuil des Dibats a most stern and 
ferocious criticism upon the piece in question, and uixm poor 
Monsieur Dickens, its supposed author, it seemed to me by no 
means unprofitable to lay out fifty sous in the purchase of a stall 
at the theatre, and to judge with niy own eyes of the merits and 
demeritS'Of the play. 

Who docs not remember (except those who never saw the 
drama, and therefore of course cannot be expected to have any 
notion of it)—who does not, 1 say. remember the pathetic acting 
•of Mrs. Keeley in the part of Smike, as performed at the 
Adelphi; the obstinate good-humour of Mr. Wilkinson, who, 
having to represent the brutal f:>queer.s, was, according to his 
nature, so chuckling, oily, and kind-hearted, that little boy's 
must have thought it a good joke to be flogged Vjy him ; finally, 
the acting of the admirable Yates in the kindred part of Man- 
talini? Can France, I thought, produce a fop equal to Yates? 
Is there any vulgarity and assurance on the Boulevard that can 
be compared to that of which, in the character of Mantalini, he 
'gives a copy so wonderfully clo.se to Nature? Never then were^ 
fifty sous more cheerfully—nay, eagerly paid, than by your 
c^b^ont servant. 

After China, this is tlie most ignorant country, thought I, in 
fibe whole civilised world (the company was dropping into the' 
dieatre, and the musicians were one by one taking their seats); 

people are so immensely conceited, that they think 
rbst of Europe beneath them; and though they have invaded 
Italy, Russia, Germany, not one in ten thousand can a$k 
lor n jfiece of bread in the national language of the countries so 
' y\';^^i}Oered* But see the force of genius; after a time it coiu^ers 
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everylhingy even tbe ignomnde and conceit of. Fienelitoe^l 
', name.of Nicholas Niokld^y crosses tbe Channd in sp^ pl'iliett. 

X shall see honest John BtoVvdie and wicked Rali^ ohce more^ 
honest and wicked in French. Shall We have the Kenwig^* 
and their unde, the delightful collector; and Will 
Portsmouth church, make that famous marriage with 
Petowker? Above all, what will A/rs. Nickleby. sayT^^the 
famous Mrs. Nickleby, who has lain undescribed until B3 e 
seized upon her and brought that great truth to light, and 
whom yet every man possesses in the bosom of his own famtty. 
Are there Mrs. Nickiebics—or, to speak more correctly, are tbeare 
Mistresses Nickleby in France? We shall see all this at the 
rising of the curtain ; and hark I the fiddlers are striking up. 

Presently the prompter gives his three heart-thrilling slaps, 
and the great painted cloth moves upwards: it is always a 
moment of jiwc and pleasure. What is coming? First you 
get a glimpse of logs and feet; then suddenly the owners of' 
the limbs in question in steady attitudes, looking as if they had 
been there one thousand years Ijefore; now behold the land¬ 
scape, the clouds; the great curtain vanishes altogether^ rite 
charm is dissolved, and the di'icnchanted performers begin. 

Act I. 

You see a court of a school, with grerit iron bars in front, and 
a beauteous sylvan landscape beyond. Could you read the 
writing on the large board over the gate, you would know riiat 
the school was the " Paradis des Enfans,” kept by Mr. Squeers. 
Somewhere by that bright river, which meanders through the 
, background, is the castle of the stately Earl of C'lareudoa--'no 
relation to a late ambassador at Madrid. 

His lordship is from home ; but his young and lovely daughter. 
Miss Annabella, is in Yorkshire, and at this very moment is. 
taking a lesson of Fn’iich from Mr. .Squeers’s sous^matifie, ' 
Neckolass Neeklbce. Nicholas is, however, no vulgar uSher^ ; 
he is but lately an orphan; and his uncle, the rich Londph 
banker, Monsieur Ralph, taking charge of the lad’s porti€»niT<^, 
sister, has procured for Nicholas this place of usher at a school; 
in le Yorkshecr. ; ' ■ ’ 'v -j *5 ;■ 

A‘ rich I>ondon banker procuring hh nephew a place' 
s^ool at eight guineas per annum! Sure there must 
ropery in this; and the marc so when you know that 
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Sqnoeiis, the keeper of the acaderny, woe a few years smee a 
Vl^af ropenlaao^ and tumbler at a fiAir. But peace * let these 
Tnystene^ dear up, as, please Heaven, before five acts arc over 
they will. Meanwhile Nicholas is happy in giving his lessons 
to the lovely Mcess Annabel Jx^ssons, indeed! Lessons of 
srbat? Ala^, alack' i;vhcn two >ounc;, handsome, ardent, 
te(Mler>hearted peojAe pore over the siinc book, we know what 
happens, Ix^ the book what it may. >rcnch or Hebrew, thcic 
js always one kind of language m the leaves, as those can tell 
who have conned them. 

Meanwhile, m the nb'-ence of his uslitr Monsieur Squeers 
keeps school But one of hts schoHis is in the courtyard, a 
lad beautifully dressed, f it clean and rosy A gentleman by 
the name of bruwdu, b> pioh^ ion a diover, is with the bov, 
employed at the moment (fur he i-> it kisun and fond of music) 
m giving him a lesson on f/ie c/anontf 

The boy thus receising It '-ons is t illtd facetiously by hiS 
master jPnn/tr/jyt, and wh> ’ Iktau’^c he is so excessively fat 
and healthy, and well clothed, tbit his mere appearance in the 
courtyard is supposed to cnticc paicnts anti guaidians to place 
thenr children in a scminirv where the scholars were m such 
admirable condition 

And here I cannot help observing in the first place, that 
iSqueers exhibiting m this manner a sample bo>, and pretending 
that the whole stex^k we re like him (whereas they are a miserable, 
half'Starved set), must have been an abominable old scoundrel, 
and, secondly (though the obsenalion applies to tlie French 
nation merely, and may lie considered more as political than 
general), that by way of a fat specimen, never was one more 
unsatisfactory than this Such i poor shrivelled creature 1 never 
tunr, it IS like a French fat pig, ns lanky as a grc>hound' Both 
ammals give one a thorough contempt for the nation 

John Browdie gives his Ics'^orj to Piospcctus, who informs 
him of some of the circumstances narnteei above , and having 
condudedthe lesson, honest John pioduccs a piece of pudding 
fipr his pupil. Ah, 1 jw Prospectus devours it * for though the 
ohfy vyell.fed boy in the school, he is, we rcgrt*t to say, a gor* 
fiWBcUser by disposition. 

"While Ptaspeetus tats, anothei of Mr Squeers’s scholars il 
lodniig unnotioed on, another boy, a thousand times more 
UdffRable, See yon poor shivering child, trembling over bSa 
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in a tniseinble butch al the comer of the bonit Heisln 
ragi» be is not allowed to live with the other boys; at 
constantly bufict him, at ]esson4ime their blunders are'ldnted 
Upon his poor shoulders. 

Who is this unhappy boy? Ten years since a man by 
name of Bechcr brought him to the Paradis des Enfans f abd 
paying in advance hve years of his pension, left him undei^tbe 
charge of Monsieur Squeers. No family ever visited the child; 
and when at the five years' end the instiUiteur applied at the 
address given him by Bccher for the further payment hJs 
pupil’s expenses, Monsieur Squeers found that Becher had 
grossly deceived him, that no such persons existed, and that no 
money was consequently forthcoming, hence the misfortunes 
which afterwards* liefcll the hapless orphan. None cared for 
him—none knew him, 'tis possible that even the name he went 
by was fictitious. 'I'hat name was Smike, pronounced Smeek. 

Poor Smcck 1 he had. however, found one friend,—the kind^* , 
hearted sous-mattre Necklbce—who gave him half of his own 
daily pittance of bread and pudding, encouraged him tO' sqsply 
to his books, and defended him as much as possible ftOiii the 
assaults of the schoolboys and Monsieur Squeers. 

John Browdie had just done giving his lesson of clarionet to 
Prospectus, when Nccklbee arrived at the school. There was 
B difference between John and Nicholas; for the former, seeing 
the young usher's frequent visits at Clarendon Castle, foolishly 
thought he W'as enamoured of Mecss Jenny, the fermier’s 
daughter, on whom John too had fixed an eye of affection. 
SlUy John I Nicholas's heart was fixed (hopelessly as the young 
sum thought) upon higher objects. However, the very instant 
that Nickleby entered the courtyard of the sclioOl, John todk 
up his stick'^nd set off for London, whither he was bound, with . 
a drove of oxen. 

Nickleby had not arrived a whit too soon to protect bi^ poor*' 
ffiend, Smeek; all the boys were called into the courtyaid'by . 
Monsieur Squarrs, and made to say their lessons; when it 
to poor Smeek's turn, the timid lad trembled, liesitate^' and: 
could not do his spelling. • -' > ' 

Inflamed with fury, old Squarrs rushed forward, and wdd!<l; > 
have assomm^d lus pupil, but human nature could 01 ^ ' 
tuanny no longer. Nickleby, stepping forward, defencM thd '' 
pSor prostrate child; and when Squeers raised his 
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11 fiif I }^» tiois» et l"~Monste KichoUs ^ 
liim.fle c(mp$ de poing, and sent him bienidt 

You may be sure that there was now a pretty hallooing among 
,ihai)oys; all jumped, kicked, thumped, bumped, and scratched 
Ih^ unhappy master (and serve him right, too!), and when they 
badiinish^ their fun, vlan! flung open the gates of the Infants' 
jpamdise and run away home. 

Neeklbee, seeing what he had done, had nothing left but to 
run away too: he pienned a hasty line to his lovely pupil, Miss 
Annabel, to explain that though his departure was sudden his 
honour was safe, and seizing his stick quitted the school. 

There was but one pupil left in it. and he. poor soul, knew 


not whither to go. But when he saw Nicholas, his sole friend, 
departing, ha mustered courage, and then made a step forward— 
and then wondered if he dared—and then, when Nicholas was 
at a little distance from him. ran, ran, as if bis life (as indeed it 
did) depended upon it. 

This is the picture of Neeklbee and poor Smeek.* They are 
both dressed in the English fashion, and you must fancy the 
curtain falling amidst thunders of applause, [End of Act /. 

*‘Ah, ah, ah 1 ouf, pouf."—•'Dieu, qu’il fait chaudl"— 
“Orgeat, limonade, bi6re!"—“L’Entracte, journal de tous les 
spectacles I"— "La Marseillai-ai-aisk !"—with such cries 
from pit and boxes the public wiles away the weary ten minutes 
between the acts. The three bonnts in the front boxes, who had 


been escorted by a gentleman in a red cap, and jacket, and 
earrings, begin sucking oranges with great comfort, while their 
. friend amuses himself with a piece of barley-sugar. The fetiu* 
mattrdsse in the private box smoothes her bandeaux of hair and 
. ber little trim, white cuffs, and looks at her chijfons. The friend 
of the tight black velvet spencer, meanwhile, pulls his yellow 
, k|d gloves tighter on his hands, and looks superciliously round 
Chouse with his double-glass. Fourteen people, all smelling 
- of smoke, all ^carded, and all four feet high, pass over yonf 
: ^bpdy to their separate stalls. The prompter gives his thumps. 

^ eWhack--rWhack-—whack! the music begins again, the curtain 
aiid,.lol we have— 

. , 1 ... - - - 

i! r '^.Alluiiba to a itkctcK, the first of two sketches by the author, whVsK 
. ihicpapcr on its ori^nal appearance in Frwttn^t Mag^ne, 
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llie tavern of Lcs Amies du Roi appears to be one of tbe 
most frequented m the city of London. It must be in tiie 
Yorkshire road« that is clear, for the first person whom we see 
there is John Broivdic; to whom presently comes Prospectnii 
then Neeklbce, then poor Smeek, each running away individually 
from the Par.idis des l^'nfans. 

It IS likewise at this tavern that the great banker Ralph docs 
h(S business, and lets ) ou into a number of his secrets. Hither, 
too, comes Milur ( Urendon,—a handsome peer, forsooth, but a 
sad reprobate 1 fear Soiiow has driven him to these wretched 
courses • ten years since he lost a son, a lovely child of six years 
of age ; and, haicU^md by the loss he has tikcn to gamblmg, to 
the use of the ?///( f/r It ime which take the reason prisoner, 
and to other excitements still more cnniinal. He has cast his 
ejes upon the lovely Kite Nuklcby (he, the father of Miss 
Annabel'), and asks the banker to sup with him, to lend him 
ten thousand piouiids, and to bung his niecawith him. With 
everyone of these requests tin. tapitahst promises to comply: 
the money he pioducis fouhwiih, the lady he goes to fetch. 
Ah, miloi ' bow in bi w.itc, }Our htalth ibbad, your properly is 
ruined,—death and in ohenev stare ^ou in the face,—but what 
cares LorCiiiendon^ He is (hsptnte he orders a splendid 
repast in a privat<‘ apirtnunt and while they are getting it 
ready, he and the >oat)t, loids of hi'^ aequaintance sit down) and 
crack a bottle in the cotfec-rooin \ gallant set of gentlemen 
truly, all m short coats with capes to them, m tights and Hessian 
boots, such as our iu)bilit> are in the custom of wearing. 

* I bet you tincj cent giimdcs, lo^r Ik'ef,' says Milor Clarendon 
(whom the wine has begun to excite), " that 1 will have the lovely 
Kate Nicklbcc at supper with us to-night." 

“Done*' s«i>s Lor Beef But why starts yon stranger who 
has just come into the hotel ? Why, forsooth ? because he is 
Nicholas Nickleby, Kate's brother; and a pretty noise be makes 
when he hears of his |ii||iktship’s pioject I 

“ You have Mecss Neeklbw at your table, sir? Ifou are a Karl" 

All the lords start up. 

“Who IS this vety strange person?" says Milor Clarendon^ 
^ cool as a cucumber. 

“ Dog * give me your name 1 *' shouts NicholaSi, 



’ ! }ia t ha! *' say$ my l<»4 soornfttUy, 

** Jft>bn/' says Kitklebyi seising hold of a waSterj * * tell me that 

Idhin’s namej" •* 

^ jf^n the waiter looks frightened, and htmis and haws, when, 
at the moment, who should walk in Imt Mr. Ralph the banker, 
and his niece. 

' Rafph, “ Nicholas!—confusion I " 

My brother I" 

Nicholas, "Avaunt, woman! Tell me, sirrah, by what right 
you bring my sister into such company, and who is the villain 
to whom you have presented her ? '* 

Haiph. " Lord Clarendon," 

Nicholas. ‘ ‘ The father of Meess Annabel ? Gracious heaven \ 

What followed now need not be explained. The young lords 
and the banker retire abashed to their supper, while Meess Kate, 
and Sraike, who has just arrived, fall into the arms of Nicholas. 

Such, ladies and genili'inon, is the second act, rather feeble 
in interest, and not aliogother probable in action. That five 
people running away from Yorkshire should all come tp the 
same inn in London, arriving w'itluii hve minutes of each other, 
—^that Mr. Ralph, the great banker, should make the hotel his 
place of business, and openly confess in the coffee-room to his 
«x-agcnt Becher that he had causjcl Bcchcr to make away with 
or murder the son of Lord Clarendon,—finally, that l-ord 
Clarendon himself, with an elegant town mansion, should re¬ 
ceive his distinguished guests in a tavern, of not the first respect- 
'ability,—all these points may, perhaps, strike the critic from 
their extreme improbability. But, bless your soul! if Ihcse are 
improbabilities, what will you say to the revelations of the 

Thirii Act. 

That scoundrel Squarrs before he kept the school wail, as we 
have seen, a tumbler and saltimbanquc, and, as such, member 
of the great fraternity of cadgers, lieggars, g7ieux, thieves, that 
^ have their club in London, It is held in immense Gothic vaults 
vnder ground: her.: the beggars concert their plans, divide their 
spoil, and hold their orgies. 

lit cctuming to London, Monsieur Squarrs instantly resumes 
^ hh| aujquaintance with his old comrades, who appoint him, by 
, the .aU^pQwerful interest of a peculiar person^ head of the com« 
■ mymity of cadgers. 
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That person is no other than the banker Ralph, who, in 
secret, directs this godless crew, visits their haunts, and receives 
from them a boundless obedience. A villain himselC he has 
need of the aid of villainy. He pants for vengeance against his 
nephew, he has determined that his niece shall fall a prey to 
Milor Clarendon,—^nay more, he has a dark suspicion that Smihe 
—the orphan boy—-the homeless fugitive from Yorkshire—^is no 
other than the child who ten years ago—-but, hush! • 

Where is his rebellious nephew and those whom he protects? 
The quick vigilance of Ralph soon discovered them; Nicholas, 

' having taken the name of I'-dward BronTiP, was acting at a theatre 
in the neighbourhood of the Ibaines. Ila&te, Squarrs, take a 
couple of trusty beggars with you, and hie thee to Wapping; 
seise young Smike and carry him to Cadger’s Cavern,—haste, 
then 1 The mind shudiU'rs to consider what is to happen. 

In Nicholas’s room at the theatre we find his little family 
assembled, and with them honest John Rrowdic, who has for¬ 
gotten his part on learning that Nicholas was attached, not to 
^ the fermitn, but to the mistrc«!s; to them conics—-gracious 
heavens!—Meess Ann.ibel. “Fly," says she, “flyI 1 have 
overheard a plot concocted between my father and your uncle; 
the sheriff is to seize you for the ab<luction of Smeek and the 
assault upon Squarrs," &c. itc. 

In short, it is quite unposwlih* to describe this act, so much 
i.s there done in it. I C'larendon learns that he has pledged 
his life-interest in his estates to Ralph. 

His lordship divs^ and R.alph seizes a pnper, which proves 
beyond a doubt that young Smike is no other than Clarendon’s 
long-lost son. 

Z!infame Squarrs with liis satellites carry off the boy; Browdio 
pitclies Squarrs into the river; the .sheriff canies Nickleby to 
prison; and Vick triumphs in the person of the odious Ralph. 
But Vice docs not always triumph ; wait awhile and you will see. 
For in the 

Fourth Act , 

John Browdie, determined to rescue his two young friends, foUowa * 
Ralph like his shadow; he dogs him to a rendezvous of th6' 
beggars, and overhears all his conversation with Squarrs. Tber 
boy 1 $ in the Cadger's Cavern, ludden a thousand feet be^w iUmi . 
I'hames; there is to be a grand jolhfleation among the toguee 
that night—a danceand afeast. says John Browdie, 
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ie And, wonderAil to sajp. who sltould pass but bis old 

friend X^peaus, to whom be gave lessons on the danonet. 

l?!ro$pectus IS a cadger *how. and is to play his clononet that 
mght at Cadger's Hall. Browdie will join him.—^he is dreSned 
Up like a blind beggar, and strange sights, heaven knows, meet 
his eyes in Cadger s Hall 

Here they come trooping in by scores,— the halt and the lame, 
black sweepers, one kgged fiddlers, the climbtr mots, the fly- 
sokers, the kedgorec coves,—m a word, the rogues of London, 
to their Gothic hall, a thousand miles below the level of the 
sea. Squarrs is tliur nominil held but their real Ic'ider is the 
tan man yonder m the black m isk he vi hom nobody knows but 
Browdie, who has found him out at once — tis Ralph 1 

*' Bring out the pnsont r s i) s the lihck mask , lie has tried 
to escape—he h is broken hi-> oaths to the c idgcrs, let him meet 
his punishment ' 

And without a word mon i\hat do these cadgers do? 7hc> 
take poor Sniikc and duty him ahze down he goes into the 
vault, a stone is rolled over him, the cadgers go away,—so much 
forSmike. 

But In the meantime M ister Browdie li is not been idle He 
lias picked the pocL t of one of he cadge rs of a portfolio con 
taming papers that prove Smikc to be I ord C I irendon beyond 
a doubt, he lags be hind until all the eadgers arc^ gone, and with 
the help of Nicholas (who, by the bv has found his way some 
how mto the place}, he pushes aw ly tlic stone, and brings the 
futiting boy to the world 

These things are improbable you certainly ra ly say, but are 
they impossible? If they are possible then they miy come to 
pass , if they may come to pass then they may be supposed to 
come to pass and why should they not conic to pass'* 7hat 
Jis my argument let us pass on to the 

^ 1 II Tii Arx 

V Aha! Master Ralph you think you will have it all you own 
you? 7 he lands of Clarendon au* )Ours, provided 
sH6^|||||io male heir, and >ou have done for him 7 he peerage, 

4o (hy the laws of England), is to pass to the husband of 

Meess Annabella. Will she marry Ralph or nOt? Yes then 
WOQ aud good; he IS an earl for the future and the father of a < 
new tace of Clarendon. No then, in order to spdl her atilL 
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more, he has provided amongst the beggars a Jad who is to 
personate the young mislaid Lord Clarendon, Vrho is to ocane 
armed with certain papeis that makehYs right unquestiomibte> and 
who will be a creaturcof Ralph's, to be used or cast away at will. 

Ralph pops the question; the lady repels hnn with sQorm 
•'Quit the house, Meess,” says he, "it is not yours, but mine. 
Give up that vam title which you have adopted since your 
papa‘s death; you are no countess,—^your brother lives. Ho I 
John, Thomas, Samuel' introduce his lordship, the Comte de 
C larcndon *' 

And who slips in ^ Why, m a h ind ome new dress, m the 
Lnglish fashion, Snnke, t j l}c sure- the hoy whom Ralph has 
murdered—the boy w ho had risen from ilie tomb—the boy who 
bad miraculously discovered the papers m Cadger’s Hall and 
(by some undtihand work thit went on behind the scenes, 
which I don t pretend to unde rsiand) h id substituted himself 
for the substitute which that wicked banker had proposed to 
bung forward f A tush of only recollections floods the panting 
heart of the young lx» C an it bt ^ Yes—no , sure these hails 
are familiar to him ? That conservatory, has he not played With 
the flowers there—pla>id with his blessed mother at his side^ ' 
That portrait t Stop' a—a—a—a—ah * it is—it is my sister 
Anna—Anna—^bolla I 

lancy the scene as the two \oang creatures rush with a 
scream into e ich othei s arms I ancy John lirowdic* s hilarity * 
he jumps for joy, and throws off his beggar s cloak and beard 
Nicholas cl isps Itis hands, and casts his fane < yes heavenwrard. 
But, alx>\c ill fancy the despair of that cursed hanker Ralph 
as he sees his victim risen from the giavo, and «dl his hopes 
dished down into it Oh' Heaven, 1 hy hand is here! How 
must the liankcr then have rejiented ol his bargain with the late 
Lord Clarendon, and thit he had not had 'us lordship’s life 
insured 1 Perdition ' to have been out tricked by a boy and a 
country boor 1 Is tlieic no hope’ . . • 

Ho^k*? Psha ' man, thy reign of vice is o\er, -u is the fifth 
net Already the people arc beginning to leave the ho^gM|k^ 
never nv>re again canst thou expect to lift thy he .d 

"Monsieur Ralph,” Browdie whispers, "after 
doings in Cadger s Hall, had you not best lie thinking of leavkig 
* the country? As NicholasNickleb) simcle, I wouldfamuotCiee 
you, cnck I You understand ?" (pointing to his jugular). t 
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** 1 do." Bays Halpb gloomily, " and will be off in two hours.* 
And XiOfd Smike tak^ honest ^rowdie by one band, gently 
{Massing Kate's little fingers with the other, and the sber^ and 
the footmen, and attendants fonn a tableau, and the curtain 
bel^s to fall, and the blushing Annabel whispers to happy 
Kkdxolas,-^" Ah! myfnend, 1 can give up with joy to my brother 
me fottrontte de amteae* What care I for rank or name with 
you? the name that 1 ]o\e above all others is that of Lady 
Annabel N ickleby. ’* [Exeunt omnes. 


The musicians have huined off long tx‘forc this. In one 
instant the stage lamps go out, and you see fellows starting 
forward to cover the boxes with can\as. Up goes the chandelier 
amongst the gods and goddesst^ painted on the ceiling. Those 
in the gallenes, nicanuhilL, bellow out " S\iNr Eknlst i" he it 
is who acted John Brow die '1 lieu there is a yell of »SmC£I£ I 
SkeekI" Blushing and bowing, Madame Piospcr comes for¬ 
ward; by Heavens' a pretty woman, with tender eyes and a 
fresh, clear voice. Next tin gods call for “ Chilly I ” who acted 
the villain: but by this time you arc bustling and struggling 
among the crowd in the lobbies, where there is the usual odour 
of garlic and tobacco Men in sabots come tumbling down 
from the gallenes; a les of * 'Au^ uste, sulo > /'ugtwel prends ton 
parapiute** *'Mon5ieur,‘iou^wcmarckeisurUipteds" arehcard 
in the crowd, over which the brazen helmets of tlic Pompier's 
tower arc shining. A cabman in the Boulevard, who opens his 
vehicle eagerly as you pass by, growls dreadful oaths when, 
seated inside, you politely lequcst him to dnve to the Barn^re 


de I'Etoile. "/4A, ll% Anglais," savs he, "ftf demtufc dam Jfer 
diserts—dans les diserts^ strand Du u i avei Us loups; th prennent 
Jeur beautyhne avee kms tartines le son, etpms ilssecouchent 
dans lesdisertSt ma pat ole d'honntur; commes des Arahe^** 

Id the above explanation of the plot of the new piece of 
Nicholas Nicklehy has appeared intolerably long to those few 


penons who have perused it, 1 can only sny for their comfort 
f t^bUjE I have not ^old one half of the i (al plot of the piece in 
nay, very likely ha\c passed over all the tnoHl 
BiteieMling part of it. There, for instance, was the assassina- 


tSon of the virtuous villain Bechcr, the d>ing scene with tny 
lord, the manner m which Nicholas got into the Cadger's Cave, 
nnd got out again. Have I breathed a syllable upon gny of 
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tbe$e points^ No; and never witi to my dying day.. Tim' 
impdtfect account of Nukotas NitkUby given above U all 
the most impatient reader (let him have fair warning) can. 
expect to hear from his humble servant. it be sufficl^) 
to know that the piece in itself contains a vast number^tiapl 
l)eautie5 entirely passed over by the unworthy criticr and , 
to be appreciated by any gentleman who will take the trouble, 
to step across the Channel, and thence from his hotel to the 
ambiguously-comic theatre. And let him make baste, too; for. 
who knows what may happen? Human life is proverbially 
.short. ’I’heatrical pieces bloom and fade like the flowers of the 
held, and very likely long Ix'fore this notice shall appear in print 
(as let us heartily, from mercenary considerations, pray tha^ it 
will), the drama of \u/tolas Nickleby may have disappeared 
altogether from the world's ken, like Carthage, Troy, Swallow 
Street, the Marylebonc bank, Ikibylon, and other fond magnifl* 
cences elevated by men, and now forgotten and prostrate. 

As for the worthy Boz, it will be s(;en that his share in the 
{^e is {perfectly invignifleant, and that he has no more con¬ 
nection with the noble geniuses who invented the dramd than a 
peg has with a gold-laced hat that a nobleman may have bung 
on it, or a starting-po.<it on the race-course with some magnificent 
thousand-guinea fiery horses who may choose to run from it. 
How poor do his writings appeiir after those of the Frenchman 1 
How feeble, mean, and destitute of imagination! //e never 
would have thought of introducing six lords, an ex-kidnapper, 
a great banker, an idiot, a schoolmaster, his usher, a cattle- 
driver, coming for the most part a couple of hundred miles, in 
order to lay open all their secrets in the cofTee-room of the 
King's Arms hotel 1 He never could have invented the great 
subterraneous cavern, cimetHre et salU dt bal^ as Jules Janin 
calls it I The credit of all this falls upon the French adapters' 
of Monsieur Dickens's romance; and so it wLU be advisable' to * 
let the public know. 

But as the French play-writers are better than Dickens, bein^ . 
incomparably more imaginativ'e and poetic,-so, in progre^i^^:^ 
is the French critic, Jules Janin, above named, a million" 
superior to the French playwrights, and. after Janin, Dic^eij^ / 
disappears altogether, lie is cut up, disposed of, done 
has hacked him into small pieces, and while that 
romancer is amusing himself across the Atlantic, and 
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perhaps^ that he is a popular character^ bis business has been 
for eV«r and ever In Eoropei What matters that he is read 
by mtlUons in England and bi^ons in America? that everybody 
who understands English has a comer in his heart for him? 
The'i^cat iK<>int is. wAat does Juks /anin think? and that we 
sb^ hear presently; for though I profess the greatest admira* 
tido for Mr. Dickens, yet there can be no reason why one should 
deny oneself the little pleasure of acquainting him that some 
.ill-disposed persons in the world are inclined to abuse him. 
Without this privilege what Ls friendship good for ? 

Who is'Janin? He is the critic of France. J. J., in fact,— 
the man who writes a weekly feuilkion in the Journaldes D&ats 
with such indisputable brilliancy and wit, and such a happy 
mixture of eifrontcry, and honesty, and poetry, and impudence, 
and falsehood, and impertinence, and gcK>d feeling, that one can't 
fail to be charmed with the compound, and to look rather eagerly 
for the Monday's paper;—Jules Janin is the man, who, not 
knowing a single word of the English language, as he actually 
prpfesscs in the preface, ha^ helped to translate the Sentimental- 
Journey. He is the man who, when he was married (in a week 
when news were slack no doubt), actually criticised his oton 
marriage ceremony, letting all the public see the proof-sheets of 
his bridal, os was the custom among certain ancient kings, I 
believe. In fact, a more modest, noncst, unassuming, blushing, 
truth-telling, gentlemanlike J. J. it is impossible to conceive. 

W'ell, he has fallen foul of Monsieur l^ickens, this fat P'rench 
moralist; he says Dickens is immodest, and Jules cannot abide 
immodesty; and a great and conclusive proof this is upon a 
question which the two nations have been in the habit of 
arguing, namely, which of the two is the purer in morals? and 
may be argued clear thus:— 

I, We in England are accustomed to think Dickens modest, 
and allow our children to peruse his works. 

2* 'In France the man who wrote the histoty of The Dead 
Xkmhcy and the Guillotined Woman,* and afterwards his own. 
'Cfrfthaiamium in the newspaper, is revolted by Dickens. 

,. S* Dickens must be immodest, and grossly .immodesty 

oCheririlse a person so,confessedly excellent as J. J. would never 
have discovered the crime. 


P ^mc day the writer meditates a great and splendid review of Jf. J,'* 
.work. 


L2 
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4 . And theM^ore it is pretty clear that tiie Frencli m^nila 
of ,a much Mgher order than our own, which remaxlc will apply > 
to persons and books, and all the relations of private and pnbUc 
life. 

Let us now see bow our fat Jules ntUicks Dickens. His*, 
remarks on him begin in the following jocular way:— 

** Thi£A.tre jje l’Amhigu-Comique. 

** Nicholas Nickleby, M^*lodrame. en Six Actes. 

V A genoux devant celui-la qui s'appelle Charles Dickens l'& 
genoux 1 11 a accompli it lui scul ce que n’otu pu fairc & eux 
deux lord Ityron ct Walter Scott 1 Joignez-y, si vous voulez. 
Pope et Milton ct tout ce qui* la litteraturc Anglaisc a produit 
de plus solennel et cle j^lus eharmant. Charles Dickens! mais il 
n'est question quo cle lui cn Angleterre. 11 en cst la gloire, et 
la joie, et I'orgueil 1 Savez-vous cumbicn d’achetcurs poss^de ce 
Dickens; j'ai clit iVachcUurs, de gens qui tirent leur argent da 
leur bourse pour quo cet argent passe de leur mmn dans la main 
du Ubraire?—Dix millc acheteurs. Dix mille? que disons*. 
nous, dix millc I vingt millc!—Vingt mille? Quoi! vingt mhle 
acheteurs?—Ki done, vingt mille! quarante millc acheteurs,—Et 
quoi I il a trouvd quarante mille acheteurs, vous voas moquez de 
nous sans doute ?—Oui, mon brave homme, on se moque de vous, 
car ce n'est pas vingt mille ct ejuarante mille cl soixaute mQle 
«ichcteurs qu’a rencontres ce. Charles Dickens, e’est cent mille 
nclieteurs. Cent millc, pas un de moins. ’ Cent mille csclaves, 
cent millc Iributaircs, cent millc! Kt nos grands ^crivalns 
moderncs s'estiment bicn heureux ct bion Tiers quand leur livre 
le plus vantd parvient, au bout de six riiois de cdldbritd, d son 
huitidme cent I" 

There is raillery for you! there is a knowledge of English ' 
literature, of “Pope ct Milton, si solennel et si charmanir*'‘ 
Milton, above all; his little coraddie Samson VAgoniste is one of 
{he gayest and most graceful trifles that ever was acted on Ute 
stage. And to think that Dickens lias sold more copies of his 
work than the'abovc two eminent horaroes^dc-lettres, and Sccrttr. 
and Byron into the bargain I It is a fact, and J. J. vouches 
it. To be sure, J. J. knows no more of English literature than 
do of hieroglyphics.-^to be sure, he has not one word of EngfU^i; 

^ {^'importe: he has had the advantage of examining the bbolei ,- 
of Mr. Dickens's publishers, and has discovered that fh^ 
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of ^FCjirkB **tenf*miile j^as vn de Jan^ will not 

allow of one ]ess» Can you answer numbers?' And there are 
our gXttSds 6crivain$ modernes, who are happy if they sell eight 
hundred in six months. Byron and Scott doubtless, '' le solennel 
Pope, et le dharroant Milton,” as well as other geniuses not 
belonging to the three kingdoms. If a man is an arithmetician 
as well as a critic, and he join togctbcx figures of speech and 
Arabic numerals, there is no knowing what he may not prove. 

« C?r/' continues J. J.:— 

**Ot, parmi les chefs-d'oeuvre de sa fa^on que d<Jvore I’Angle- 
terrCi ce Charles Dickens a produit un gros niOlodramc cn deux 
gros volumes, intitule Nicolas Nicklcby. Cc livn: a 6l6 traduit 
ches nous par un homme de Ixiaucoup d'esprit, qui n'esl ])as fait 
pour ce triste m(3tier-l^. Si vous .saviez cc que pent Ctre un 
pardl chef-d’cEU\Tc, cerles vovis prciidricz en pitiC les susdits 
cent njille souscripteurs de Charles Dickens. Figurez-vous done- 
un antas d'inventions pn^TiU's, oil Thoirible et le niais so donnent 
la main, dans une ronde infernalc'; ici passeni cix riant de bonnes 
gens si bons qu’ils cn sont tout-^-fait Ik^ics ; plus loin bondissent 
et blaspli6mcnt toutes sortes dc bandits, de fripons, de volcurs 
et de misdrables si uffreux cju'on Tic .sail pas comment pourrait 
vivre, seulement vingt-quatre heurcs, une socii^td ainsi conipo‘<5c. 
C'est le plus naus^abond ni(!;lnngc qu’on puisse imagincr de lait 
' chaud et de biere tourndc, d’a'ufs frais et de bociif sal6, de 
haitlons et d’habils brodds, d'dcus d'or et de gros sous, dc roses 
ct de pisscnlits. On sc bat, on s'embrasse, on s’injurie, on 
s'enivre, on meurt dc faini. I-es filles dc la rue et les lords de 
la Chanibre haute, les porte-faix et les poMos, les dcoliors et les 
voleuis, se promenent, bms dessus bras dcssous, au milieu dc ce 
tohubohu insupportable. Ainiez-vous la fuindc de tabac, I'odeur 
de 1 * 1 ^, le gotlt du pore frais, rbarnioiiie que fait un plat d’diain 
frappd ^centre une casserole de cuivre non dtamd? Lis-cz-moi 
consdencieusement ce livre de Charles Dickens. Quclles plaics I 
qudles pustules 1 ct que de saintes vertus I Ce Dickens a r<Suni 
ea bloc toutes les descriptions de Guzman d'Alfarache ct tous 
les iifeves de Grandi'-son. Oh! qu'etes-vous devenu.s, vous les 
• lectrices tant soit peu prudes des romans de Walter Scott? 
09|l iqu*iti-t-on fait de vous, les lectriecs aninuics Don Juan. 
.et de £antf O vous, les chastes enthousiastes de la Clarissa 
Harkwa, voiles-vous la face de hontc 1 A cent mille exemplaires 
le Charl^, Dickens 1 '* 
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To what a pitch of dimrgondage must the EngHsb ladieshaamr 
anived, when a fellow who can chronicle his own mairiagUf an^' 
write The Dead Donkey and the Guillotined lVoma»t''-r^hiett< 
even a man like that, whom nobody can accuse of txdng 
siqueamish, is obliged to turn away with disgust at their motl-' 
strous immodesty I - « \ 

J. J. is not difficult; a little harmless gallantry and tdlUliK^^ 
with the seventh cornmandiiient does not offend him,—far from, 
it. Because there are no love*intrigues in Walter Scott, Jules 
says that Scott^s readers are tan/ soit pen prudes / . Tliere ougkt 
to be, in fact, in life and in novels, a jittle, pleasant, gentleman'^ 
like, anti'Seventh-conimnndnicnc excitement. Kead The Dead 
Donkey and the Guillotined VVoittan, and you will seC how the 
thing may be agreeably and genteelly done. See what he say^ 
of Clarissa ,—it is chaste; of Don Juan ,—it is not indecent, it 
is not immoral, it is only ANiMlt.K! Anim<$e! O del! what a 
word ! Could any but a l'’renchman have had the grace to hit 
on it? “Animation" our Jules can pardon; prudery he can 
excuse, in his good-humoured contemptuous way ; but Dickens 
—this Dickens,— O fie ! And, perhaps, there never was a more 
succinct, comph'te, elegant, just, and satisfactory account given.' 
„ of a book than that by our friend Jules of Jsiicholas Ntckleby. 
“It is the most disguslhig mixture imaginable of warm milk and 
sour Inter, of fresh eggs and salt beef, of rags and laced clothes^ 
of gold crowns and coppers, of rose and dandelions." 

There is a receipt for you! or take another, which is quite as. 
pleasant 

II. 

“ The fumes of tobacco, the odour of garlic, the taste of fresh 
pork, the harmony made by striking a pewter plate against an 
untinned copper saucepan. Read me conscientiously this book, 
of Charles Dickens ; what sores I what pustules 1" &c. 

Try either mixture (and both are curious),-—for fresh pork !$> 
an ingredient in one, salt beef in another; tobacco and garlic in 
receipt No. 2 agreeably take the places of warm milk and soux 
beer in formula No. i; and whereas, in the second prescription,. , 
a pewter plate and untinned copper saucepan (what a derili^ 
satire in that epithet untinned i), a gold crown and a fewbal^ . 
pence, answer in the first. Take cither mixture, and the re^t ^ 
a Dickens. Hang thyself, thou unhappy writer of Pickslneh^^ 
ot, blushing at this exposition of thy faults, turn xnatl„'. 
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•alt^ether, mnd build a wigwam fn a wOdemess, and live with 
'possutms up g;um-trees. Fresh pork and warm milk; sour beer 
4tad s^t b-"-** ■ Faugh! how could you serve us so atrociously? 
' And this is one of the che!f^-d*oeuvre d€ sa/afon que ddvore 
I'At^leterre.'* The beastly country! How Jules lashes the 
, Islandenr with the sting of that epigram— de kur 

I 

• ••••• •• 

Look you. J. J.. it is time that such impertinence should cease. 
TViH somebody—out of three thousand literary men in France, 
there are about three who have n smattering of the English— 
will some one of the three explain to J. J. the enormous folly 
and falsehood of all that the fellow has been saying about 
Dickens and English literature generally ? We have in England 
literary rhefs-^d'ceuvre de not re /a(on, and are by no means 
ashamed to devour the same. * ‘ Lc charmant Milton " was not, 
perhaps, very skilled for making epigrams and chansons*&*boire> 
Imt, after all, Wfis a person of merit, and of his works have l;)cen 
sdid considerably more than eight hundred copies. '' Le solenncl 
Pope" was a writer not undeserving of praise. There must 
have been something worthy in Shakspcare,-~for his name has 
penetrated even to France, where he is not unfrequently called 
**le Sublime Williams." Waller Scott, though a prude, as you 
say, and not having the agreeable laisscr-allcr of the author of 
the Dead Donkey, &c.. could still turn off a romance pretty 
creditably. He and "le Sublime Williams” between them 
have turned your F’rench literature topsy-turvy; and many a 
live donkey of your crew is trying to imitate their paces and 
their roars, and to lord it like those dead lions. The.sc men 
made chefs-d'esuvre de noire fa(on, and vie are by no means 
ashamed to acknowledge them. 

But what right have you, O blundering ignoramus! to pretend 
■16 judge them and their works,—you, who might as well attempt 
to gjve a Series of lectures upon the literature of the Hottciftots, 
and ate as ignoiant of English os the author of the Random 
StwolkcHonsf Leani modesty. Jules; listen to good advice; 
smd when you say to other persons, liuz moi ce tivre conscien^ 
at least do the same thing, O critic I before you 
attempt to Judge and arbitrate. 

And I aid ready to take an affidavit in the matter of this 
/^Driticism of Nickkby, that the translator of Sterne, 
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'Who does not know English, hns not read Boz in the originnl— 
has not even read him in the translation, and s]andeis.tdm out 
of pure invention. Take these concluding opinions o|^[. J. as 
a proof oi the fact 

" Pc cc roman de Nicolas Nicklehy a dtd tir^ Ic mi^odmtne 
qui va suivre. Comrnencez d’abord par entasser les soutenains 
sur les t6n6bres, le vice sur le sang, le mensonge sur 
Vadultire sur I'inceste, battez-moi tout ce xn^langei et vousverres 
cc que vous ailcz voir. 

"Dans un comt6 Anglais, dans une ^cole, ou plutAt.daas 
une horrible prison habitdc par le froid ct la faim, un nommd 
Squeers entratne, sous pre^texte dc les Clever dans la belle 
discipline, tons les onfans qu’on lui confie. Ce mis^hablc 
Squeers spCcule tout siniplemcnt sur la faim, sur la soif, sur les 
habits dc cos pauvres petits. On n'entend- que le bruit des 
verges, les soiipirs dos battus, les cris des battans, lc.s blnsph^es 
du mattre. C’est affrciix h lire ct A voir. Surtout c« qui fait 
peiir (je parle dii livre ern question), e'est la mis6re d’on pauvre 
petit nonim<;i Sniikc, dont cet afifreux Squeers cst le boorrCau. 
(^iiand parut Ic livre de Charles Dickens, on raconte que plus 
d’un mattre de pension dc I’Angleterre sc rdcria confire la 
calomnic. Mats, juste ciel! si la cent millidine partie d'une 
parcille honte (Stait possible ; s'il ^tait vr^i qu’un seul mareband 
de chair Immaine ainsi b&ti pflt cxister de Tatitre cAtd du d^troit 
ce serait le d<5shonneur d’une nation tout entiire. Et si eu clfet 
la chose cst impossible, que venez>vous done nous cohter, quo 
le roman, tout comme la comCdic, est la peinture des moeors? 

"Orce i^etil malhcureux couvert dc hai lions et de plaies, le 
jouet de M. Squeers, c’est tout simplement le his unique de 
I^ord Clarendon, un des plus grands seigneurs de rAngletenre. 
VoilA jubtement ce que je disais tout A I'heure. Dans ces 
romans qui sont le rebut d'une imagination cn ddlire, il n'y a 
pas de milieu. Ou bien vous i^tes le dernier des mendiatii 
charges d’une besace vide, ou bien, salut A vousl vous ^es 
due et pair du royaume et chevalier de la JarreUArel Ou 
le niantcau royal ou le haillon. Quelquefois, pour varler, la, 
these, on vous met par dessus vos haillons le mantettU do 
pourpre.—Votre t€te est plcine de vermine, A la bonne heil^! 
mais laissez faire Ic romancier, :1 poscra tout A I’heiTO sur vos 
immondcs chevoux, la conronne ducale. Ainsi procAdertt .M* 
Dickens et le Capitaine Marryat et tons les autres.'* ' ' ^ ^ 
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Ifece we have a tbt|:d receipt for the confection of ^icAoltis 
NieiMy ,—darkness and caverns^ vice and Blood. Incest and 
adulteiy, "tatiex^moi tout fa," and the thing is done. Con¬ 
sidering that Mr. Dickens has not said a word about darkness, 
about caverns, about blood (further than a little harmless clarc;t 
drawn from Squeers's nose), about the two other crimes men> 
tioned by J, J..—is it not de luxe to put them into the Nickleby- 
feceipt? Having read the romances of his own country, and 
no,others, J. J. thought ho was safe, no doubt, in introducing 
the last-named ingredients; but in England the people is still 
tant suit feu prudes, and will have hone such faro. In what a 
loxuzy of filth, too, does this delicate critic indulge! voire tite 
ext pltinc de vermine (a flattering supposition for the French 
reader, by the way, and remarkable for its polite propriety). 
Your head is in this condition ; but never mind ; let the romancer 
do bis work, and he will presently place upon your filthy hair 
(kind again) the ducal coronet. This is the way with Monsieur 
Dickens, Captain Marry at, and the others. 

’With whom, in Heaven's name? What has poor Dickens ever 
had to do with ducal crowns, or with the other ornaments of the 
kind which Monsieur Jules distributes to his friends? Tell lies 
about men, friend Jules, if you will, Iwit not such lies. See, for 
the future, that they have a greater likelihood about them ; and 
try, at least when you are talking of propriety and decency of 
behaviour, to have your words somewhat tnorc cleanly, and your 
own manners as little ofTensivc as possible. 

And with regard to the character of Squeers, the impossibility , 
of it, and the consequent folly of placing such a portrait in a work 
that pretends to be a painting of manners, that, too, is a false¬ 
hood like the rest. Such a disgr.'ice to human nature not only 
existed, but epeisted in J. J.’s country of France. Who does not 
remember the history of the Koulogne schoolmaster, a year since, 
whom the newspapers called the “ French Squeers; ” and about 
the same lime, in the neighbourhood of Piuris, there was a case 
Still more atrocious, of a man and his wife who farmed some 
score of childrcr subjected them to ill-treatment'so horrible 
that only J. J,. himself, in his nastiest fit of indignation, could 
describe it; and ended by murdering one or two, and starving 
alL llieswhole story was in the D&ats, J. J.'s own newspaper, 
where the accomplished critic may read it. 
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S INCE the appcarnncc of this work, within the la»t two 
months, it has raised amonj; the critics and the reading 
public a strange storm of applause and discontent To hear 
-one party you would fancy the author was but a dull mad> 
man, indulging in wild vagaries of language and dispensing 
with common sense and reason, while, according to another, 
his opinions are little short of inspiration, and his eloquence 
unbounded as his genius. We confess, that in reading the first 
few pages, we were not a little inclined to adopt the former 
•opinion, and yet, after perusing the whole of this extraordinary 
work, we can allow, almost to their fullest extent, the high 
qualities with*which Mr. ('arlyle's idolaters endow him. 

But never did a book sin so grievou<^Iy from outward appear- 
ance, or a man's style so mar his subject and dim his genius. 
It is stiff, short, and rugged, it aUmnds with Germanisms and 
Latinisms, strange epithets, and choking double words, astonish¬ 
ing to the admirers of simple Addisonian English, to those who 
love history os it graccfullv runs in Hume, or struts pompously 
in (xibbon—no such style is Mr. Carlyle’s, A man, at the first 
onset, must take breath at the end of a sentence, or, worse still, 
go to sleep in the midst of it. Hut these hardships become 
lighter as the traveller grows accustomed to the road, and he 
speedily learns to admire and sympathise; just a« he would 
admire a Gothic cathedral in spite of the quaint carvings and 
hideous images on door and buttress. 

There are, however, a happy few of Mr. Carlyle’s critics and 
readers to whom these very obscurities and mysticisms Of style 
are welcome and almost intelligible; the initiated in metiiphyslcs, 

* Tie French Fnvlu/ioM: A History, In three volumes. By 
Thomas Carlyle, London: James Fraser, 1837. 
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sages who have passed the veil of Kantian philosophy, 
and discovered that the ** critique of pure reason " is really that 
which it purports to be. and not the critique of pure nonsense, 
as it seems to worldly men ; to these the present book has 
«hann 5 unknown to us, who can merely receive it as a history 
of a stirring time, and a skilful record of men's worldly thoughts 
4 ind doings. Even through these dim spectacles a man may 
tend and profit much from Mr. C'arlyle's volunioa. 

He is not a party historian like Scott, who could not. in his 
benevolent respect for rank and roy.alty. see duly the faults of 
■either: he is as impartial as Thiers, but with a far loftier and 
nobler impartiality. 

No man can have read the admirable history of the French 
ex-Minister who hits not been struck with this equal justice 
which he bestows on all the parties or heroes of his book. He 
has completely mastered the active part of the history: he has 
no more partiality fur court than for regicide—scarcely a move* 
ment of intriguing king or republican which is unknown to 
him or undesenbed. He S(*es witli equal eyes Madame Roland 
■or Marie Antoinette—bullying Brunswick on the frontier, or 
I Marat at his butcher’s work or in his cellar—he metes to each 
Ip them justice, and no more, finding good even in butcher 
jyMamt or bullying Brunswick, and ri'cording what he finds. 
! What a pity that one gains .such a complete contempt for tlie 
author of all this cleverness 1 Only a rogue could be so impartial, 
for Thiers but views this awful series of circumstances in their 
very meanest and basest light, like a petty, clever statesman as 
he is, watching with wonderful accuracy all the moves of the 
great game, but looking for no more, never drawing a single 
moral from it. or seeking to tell aught beyond it. 

Mr. Carlyle, as wc have said, is as impartial as the illustrious 
Academician and Minister; but with what different eyes be 
kxiks upon the men and the doings of this strange time! 'I'o 
the one the whole story is but a hustling for places—a list of 
battles and intrigues—>of kings and governments rising and 
falling: to the other, the little actors of this great drama are 
striving but towards a great end and moral. It is better to 
view it iofbly from afar, like our mystic poetic Mr. Carlyle, than 
too nearly with sharp-sighted and prosaic I'hicrs. Thiers is the 
de cJkam^re*of this history, he is too familiar with its dis¬ 
habille and off-scourings: it can never be a hero to him. 

It is difficult to convey to the reader a fair notion of Mr. 
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Carlyte’s powers or his philosophy, ibr the reader has oot^^rown 
familiar with the strange style of this book, and may^Jfaugh 
perhaps at the grotesqueness of his teacher: in this some facmest 
critics of the present day have preceded him, who have formed 
their awful judgments after scanning balf-a<dosen lines, and 
damned poor Mr. Carlyle's b(K;ause they chanced io be lasy. 
Here, at hazard, however, wc fall upon tlie story of the Bastille 
capture; the people arc thundering at the gates, but Delaunay 
will receive no terms, raises his drawbridge and gives fire. Now, 
cries Mr. Carlyle with an uncouth Orson-like shout 

“ Bursts forth Insurrection, at sight of its own blood, Into 
endless explosion of musketry, distraction, execration;—and 
overhead, from the Fortress, let one great gun go booming, to 
show what we do. I'he Bastille is besieged ! 

“On. then, nil Frenchmen that have hearts in their bodies! 
Roar with all your throats, of cartilage and metal, ye Sons of 
Liberty; stir spasmodically whatsoever of utmost faculty is in 
you, soul, body, or spirit; for it is the liour! Smite, thou I^uis 
Tournay, cartwriglit of the Marais, old-soldicr of the Regiment 
Dauphin<5; smite at that Outer Drawbridge-chain, though the 
fiery hail whistles round thee ! Never, over nave or felloe, did thy 
axe strike such a stroke. Dow'ti with it. man ; down with it to 
Orcus : let tlie whole accursed F.difice sink thither, and Tyranny 
be swallowed up for ever 1 Mounted, some say, on the roof of 
the guard-room, Louis Tournay smites, brave Aubin Bonnemdre 
(also an old soldier) seconding him: the chain yields, breaks; 
the huge Drawbridge slams down, thundering. Glorious: and 
yet, alas, it is still but tlie outworks. The eight grim Towers, 
with their Invalides, musketry, their paving stones and cannon* 
moutlis, still soar aloft intact;—Ditch yawning impassable, 
stone-faced; the inner Drawbridge with its towards us: 
tlie Bastille is still to take! ” 

Did “Savage Rosa" ever “dash” a more spirited battle 
sketch? The two principal figures of the pieces, placed in 
skilful relief, the raging multitude and sombre fbrtrcss admirably 
laid down ! In the midst of this writhing and wrestling, V the 
line too labours (Mr. Carlyle's line labours perhaps too often)^ 
and the words move slow.” The whole story of the tall pf tl» ' 
fortress and its defenders is told in a style similarly pieturesqae > 

‘ ’knd real • ' 

“llic poor Invahdes have sunk under thdr battlnnieiit$» 
rise only with reversed muskets: they have made a white Ibig.of 
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. ndpldns ; go beating the cAamadnt or seeming to beat, for onecan 
heat nothing. The very Swiss at the PortGullis look weary of 
Eiing i dislicartcnod in the fire-deluge; «a porthole at the draw'- 
bridge is opened, as by one that would .speak. See Huissier 
MaRlard, the shifty man! On his plank, swinging over the 
abyss of that stone-Ditch; plank resting on parapet, balanced by 
weight of Patriots,—he hovers perilous: such a Dove towards 
such an Ark! Deftly, thou shifty U.shcr: one man already fell; 
and lies smashed, far down there against the masonry 1 - Usher 
Maillard falls not: deftly, unerring he walks, with outspread 
palm. The Swiss holds a paper through his porthole; the shifty 
Usher snatches it, and returns. Terms of surrender; Pardon, 
immunity to all! Arc they accepted ? ‘ /-hi ifoficier, on the 
word of an officer,' answers half-pay liulin,—or half-pay Elie, for 
men do not agree on it, ' they are.' Sinks the drawbridge,— 
Usher Maillard bolting it when down; rushes in the living deluge: 
the Bastille is fallen I V'ictoirct [.a liastilkestprise!" 

This is prose run mad—no doubt of it—according to OUT 
notions of the sober gait and avocations of homely prose; but is 
there not method in it, and could sober prose have described the 
incident in briefer words, more emphatically, or more sensibly ? 
And this passage, wliieh .succeeds the picture of storm and 
slaughter, opens (grotesque taough it be), not in prose, but in 
noble poetry ; the author dcscrilx's the rest of France during the 
acting of this Paris tragedy—and by this peaceful image admir¬ 
ably heightens the gloom and storm of his first description ;— 

•‘O evening sun of July, how, at this hour, thy beams fall 
slant on reapers amid peaceful woody fields; on old women 
spinning in cottages; on ships far out in the silent main; on 
Balls at the Orangerie of Versailles, where high-rouged Dames 
are even now dancing with double-jackettcd l luasar-Officcrs.and 
also on this roaring Hell-porch of a H6tcl-dc-Ville! One forcist 
of distracted steel-bristles, in front of an Electoral Committee ; 
points itself, in horrid radii, against this and the other accused 
breast. It was the Tiuns warring w ith Olympus; and they, 
scarcely credit ng it, have lonquered" 'I'hc reader will smile at 

■ the double-jackets and rouge, which never would Ije allowed 
entrance into a polite modern epic, but, familiar though they 
be, they complete the picture, and give it reality, that gloomy 
rough Rcmbrandt-kind of reality which is Mr. Carlyle's style of 
historic painting. 

',. In this same style Mr. Carlyle dashes off the portraits of his 
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'vsriQUi characters as they rise in the course of Che hisiory. 
Take, for instance, this grotesque portrait of vapouring Tonneau 
Mirabeau, his life and death ; it follows a solemn, alrnost awful 
spicture of the demise of his great brother : — 

“ Here, tlien, ihe wild Gabriel Honor6 drops from the tissue 
•of our History ; not without a tragic farewell. He is gone: the 
flower of the wild Riquctti kindred ; which seems as if in him it 
had done its best, and then expired, or sunk down to the undis* 
tinguished level. Crabbed old Marquis Mirabcau, the FYiendof 
Men. sleeps sound. Rarrcl Miralieau gone across the Rhine; 
his Regiment of Emigrants will drive nigh desperate. * Ikurel 
Mirabeau,' says a biographer of his. ' went indignantly across the 
Rhine, .md drilled Emigrant Regiments. But as be sat one 
'morning in his tent, sour of stomach doubtle.ss and of heart, 
meditating in Tartarean humour on the turn things took, a 
certain Captain or Subaltern demanded admittance on business.' 
Such Captain is refused ; he again demands, with refusal; and 
^then again, till C\>lonc:1 Viscount Bnrrcl-Mirabeau, blazing up 
into a mere brandy Uirrcl, clutches his sword and tumbles out 
on this canaillt of an intruder,—alas, on the canaille of an 
intrudcr’.s sward's point, who had drawn with swift dexterity; 
and dies, and the Newspa^Kirs name it apoplexy and alarming 
accident. So die the Mirabcaus." 

Mr. Cailyle givta this passage to "a biographer,” but he 
himself must lx; the author of this History of a 'I'ub; the grim 
humour and .stvle belong only to him. In a graver strain he 
speaks of Gain id :— 

New Miratieaus one hears not of: the wild kindled, as we 
said, is gone out with this its greatest. As families and kindreds 
sometimes do ; producing, after long ages of unnoted notability, 
some living quintessence of all they had, to dame forth as a 
man world>notcd; after whom they rest, as if exhausted; the 
sceptre passing to others. The chosen Last of the Mirabeausis 
gone ; the chosen man of France is gone. It was he who shook 
«old France from its basis; and, as if with his single hand, has 
held it toppling there, still unfallcn. What things depended 
on that one man 1 He is as a ship suddenly shivered On saak 
rocks: much swims on the waste waters, far from help.** 

Here is a picture of the heroine of the Revolution ;—Radi^t 
with enthusiasm ore those dark eyes, is tliat strong Miponra- 
face,,, looking dignity and earnest joy; joyfullcst she nurbete 
allVe joyful. Reader, mark that queen-like burgher-YFoman ^ 
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bMUtiliil. Ai^azoman«gracefttl to the eje; more so to the mind. 
Unronscious of her worth j(as aU worth is), of her greatness, of 
her crystal clearness; genuine, the creature of Sincerity and 
Nature in an age of Artificiality, Pollution, and Cant; there, 
in her still completeness, in her still invincibility, sic, if thou' 
knew it, is the noblest of all living Frenchwomen,—and will be 
seen, one day/' 

Tl»e reader, we think, will not fail to observe the real Ijeauty 
which lurks among all these odd words and twbted sentences, 
living, as it were, in spite of the weeds ; but we repeat, that nO' 
mere extracts can do justice to the book ; it requires time and 
study. A first acquaintance with it is very unproposst'ssing; only 
familiarity knows its great merits, and values it accordingly. 

We would gladly extract a complete chapter or episode fronr 
the work—the flight to Varennes, for instance, the huge coach 
bearing away the sleepy, dawdling, milk-sop royalty of France; 
fiery Douilld spreading abroad his scouts and Hussars, "his 
electric thunder-chain of military outposts," 7is Mr. Carlyle 
calls them with one of his great similes. Paris in tremendous 
commotion, the country up and armed, to prevent the King's 
egress, the chance of escape glimmering bright until the last 
moment, and only extinguished by bewildered IwOuis himself, 
too pious and too out-of-breath, too hungry and sleepy, to make 
one chargoat the head of those gallant drngooqs—one single 
blow to win crown and kingdom and liberty again ! We never 
read this hundred-times told tale with such a breathless interest 
as Mr. Carlyic has managed to instil into it. Ttie whole of the 
sad story is equally touching and vivid, from the mean igno¬ 
minious return down to the fatal 10th of August, when the 
sections beleaguered the King's palace, and King Louis, with 
arms, artillery, and 2000 true and gallant men, flung open the 
Tujleries gates and said ^'Marchons! marchons /" whither?’ 
Not with vive le Koi, and roaring guns, and bright bayonets, 
sheer through the rabble who barred the gate, swift through 
the broad CJhamps Elyses, and the near Ixirrier,—not to con¬ 
quer or fall like a King and gentleman, but to the reporters* 
box in the Nationa. Assembly, to be cooi>ed and fattened untih 
killing time; to die trussed and trancjuil like a fat ca{X>n. What 
a son for St Louis! What a husband for brave Antoinette! 

Let us, however, follow Mr. Carlyle to the last volume, and 
p^ing over the time, when, in Danton's awful image. ** coalize<^ 
Kings made war upon France, and France, as a gage of battle* 
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flung the head of a King at their feet,** quote two of the last' 
scenes of that awful tragedy, the deaths of bold Danton and 
" sea-grcon *' Robespierre, as Carlyle delights to call him. 

**On the night of the 30 th of March, Juryman Pfiris came 
rushing in; haste looking through his eyes: a clerk of the Saiu^ 
Committee had told him Danton’s warrant was made out, he is 
to be arrested this very night! Entreaties tliere arc and trepida¬ 
tion, of poor Wife, of P&ris and Friends: Danton sat silent for 
a while; then answered, ‘ /A tt’o^eraicni, They dare notand 
would take no measures. Murmuring * They dare not/ he goes 
to sleep as usual. 

“And yet, on the n)orrow morning, strange rumour spreads 
over Paris city: Danton, C’ainille, Phdlippcaux, I.^'icroix, have 
been arrested over night! It is verily so; the corridors of the 
Luxembourg were all crowded, I'risoners crowding forth to see 
this giant of the Revolution enter among them. ' Messieurs/ 
said Danton politely, * 1 liopcd stwn to have got you all out of 
this: but here 1 am myself; and one sees not where it will end. ’— 
Rumour may spread over Paris: the Convention clusters itself 
into groups ’; wide-eyed, wbi.sporing, ' Danton arrested !’ Who 
then is safe? Legendre, mounting the Tribune, utters, at his 
own peril, a ftHjblo word for him ; moving that he lie heard at 
that Bar bc*farc indictment; but Robespierre frowns him down : 

‘ Did you hear.Chabot, or Bazire ? Would you have two weights 
and measures ? ’ Legendre cowers low ; I )anton, like the Olliers, 
must take his doom. 

“ Danton's Prison-thoughts were curious to have ; but are not 
given in any quantity: indt'cd, few such remarkable men have 
ton left so obscure to us ns this I'ltan of the Revolution. He 
was heard to ejaculate: ‘ Tliis time twelvemonth, I was moving 
the creation of that same Revolutionary I'ribunal. I crave pardon 
for it of God and man. Thev are all Brothers Cain: Briscot 
would have had me guillotined as Robespierre now will, 1 leave 
the whole business in a frightful welter ipouvautabU); 

not one of them understands anything of government. Kobu- 
pierre will follow me; I drag down Roliespicrrc. Oh, it were 
better to be a poor fisherman than to meddle with governing of 
mcn.'«>-Camille’s young beautiful Wife, who had made him rich 
not in money alone, hovers round the Luxembourg, like a dis* 
embodied spirit, day and night. Camille's stolen letters to her 
Still^xist; stained with the mark of his tears. ' 1 cany my 
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head like' a Saint<Sacraaient?’ So Saidt Just wfis beard to 
mutter: ' Perhaps he will carry his like a Saint-Dennis.' ' 

** Unhappy Danton, thou still unhappior light Camille, once 
light Procurtur de la iMnUmct ye also have arrived, then, at the 
Boumg,of Creation, where, like Ulysses Polytlas at the limit and 
utmost Gadcs of bis voyage, gazing into* that dim Waste bi^yond 
Creation, a man docs see the Shade of his Mother, pale, ineffec¬ 
tual ;—and days when his Mother n.ui'sed and wrappi;d him are 
all too sternly contrasted with this day ! Danton, Camille, 
H^rault, Westermann, and the others, very strangely massed 
up with Bazires, Swindler Chabots, Fabre d’Eglantines, Banker 
Freys, a most motley Batch, * Foum^e' as such things will Ije 
called, stand ranked at the bar of Tinvillc. It is the 2(1 of April, 
X794. Danton has had but three days to Ho in prison ; for the 
time presses. 

** * What is your name? place of alxxic?' and the like, 
Fouquicr asks; atx'ording to formality. ‘ My name is Danton,' 
answers he; * a name tolerably known in the Revolution : my 
abode will soon be Annihilation le N&int) \ but 1 shall 

live in the Pantheon of History.’ A man will endeavour to say 
something forcible, lie It by nature or not 1 Hfrault mentions 
opigramniatically that he ‘ sat In this Hall, and was detested of 
Parlementecrs.' Camille makes answer, ' My age is tJiat of the 
bon Sansculotte Jdsus ; an age fatal to Revolutionists,’ O Camille, 
Camille! And yet in that Divine Transaction, let us say, tliere 
did lie, among other things, the fatallest Reproof ever uttered 
here below to Worldly Right-honourableness ; * the highest Fact,’ 
' so devout Novalis calls it, ‘ in the Rights of Man.* Camille’s real 
age, it would seem, is thirty-four. D.inton is one year older. 

*' Some five months ago, the Trial of the 'I'wenty-two Girondins 
was the greatest that Fouquier had then done. But here is a still 
greater to do; a thing which tasks the whole faculty of Fouquier j 
which makes the very heart of him waver. For it is the voice of 
Danton that reverberates now from these domes; in passionate 
words, piercing with their wild sincerity, winged with wrath* 
Your best Witnesses he shivers into min at one stroke. He 
demands that the Committee-men themselves come as Witnesses, 
as Accusers; he * will cover them with ignominy/ He raises 
his huge stature, be shakes his huge black head, fire flashes from 
the eyes of him,—piercing to all Republican hearts : so that the 
ncry Galleries, though we filled them by ticket, murmur sym* 
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pathy; and arc like to burst dotvn, and raise the People, and 
deliver him 1 He complains loudly that he is dossed wtUt 
Chabots, with swindling Stockjobbers; that his Indictment is a 
list of platitudes and horrors. ‘ Danton hidden on the Tenth of 
August?* reverberates he, with the roar of a lion in th<^tOi|Is: 
‘ Where are the men that had to press Danton to show himself, 
that day? Where are these high-gifted souls of whom he 
borrowed energy? l^t them apfKiar, these Accusers of mine: 
I have all the clearness of my self-possession when 1 demand 
them. I will unmask th<i thnt* shallow scoundrels,' /wj plats 
coquinSt Saint-Just, ('oiithon, Lcljas, ‘ who fawn on Robespierre, 
mid Iciid him towards Itis destruction. Let them produce them¬ 
selves Jiere ; 1 will i)lunge them into Nothingness, out of which 
they ougiit never to liave risen.' The agitated Prtisident agitates 
his beli; enjoins calmness, in a vehement manner: ' What is it 
to tJietj how I defend my.self?’ cries the other; ‘the right of 
dooming me is thine always. The voice of a man speaking for 
his honour and his life may W'cll drown the jingling of thy bell 1' 
Thus Danton, higher and higher ; till the lion voice of him ' dies 
away in his throat: ’ speech will not utter what is ifi that roan» 
The Galleries inurrnnr ominously; the first day’s .Session is over." 

" Danton carried a higli look in the Death-cart. Not so 
Camille; it is but one week, and all is so topsy-turvied ; angel 
Wife left weeping; love, riches. Revolutionary fame, left alt at 
the Prison-gate ; carnivorous Rabble now howling round. Pal¬ 
pable, and yt'i incnnlibU'; like a madman's dream ! Camille 
straggles and writhes; his shoulders shuffle the loose coat off 
them, which hangs knotted, the hands tied : 'Calm, my friend,' 
said Danton, ' heed nut that vile canaille {laissez 4i cette vik 
canaille).' At the foot of the Scaffold, Danton was beard to 
ejaculate, ' O my Wife, my well-bQloved, I shall never see thee 
more then I' —but, interrupting him.sclf: * Danton, no weakness! ’ 
He said to H^rauli-Sechellcs stepping forward to embrace him : 
‘Our heads will mtHit there,' in the Headsman’s sack. His last 
words were to Samson the Headsman himself, ' Thou wilt show' 
my head to the people; it is worth showing.' 

“So passes, like a gigantic mass, of valour, ostentation, fury, 
affection, and wild revolutionary manluxxl. this Danton, to his 
unknown home. He was of Arcis-sur .^ube; bom of 'good 
faroier-pcople' there. He had many sins; but one worst sin. 
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he bad noti that of Oint. No hollow Formalist, deceptive and 
sdf-deoeptive, ghastly to the natural sense, was this; but a very 
Man: With all his dross he was a Man : fiery>real. from the great 
fire-bosom of Nature herself. He saved France from Brunswick ; 
he walked straight his own wild road, whither it led him. He 
may live for some generations in the memory of men." 

Tliis noble passage requires no comment, nor docs that in 
which the poor wretched Robespierre shrieks his last shriek, and 
dies his pitiful and cow.^rdly death. Tallien has drawn his 
theatrical dagger, and made his speech, trembling Robespierre 
has fled to the H6tel de Villc, and Henriot, of the National 
Guard, clatters through the city, summoning the sections to the 
aid of the people's friend. 

“ About three in tl»e morning, the dissident Armed-forces have 
aw//. Henriot's Armed Force stood ranked in the Place de 
Gf^ve; and now Barras’s, which be has recruited, arrives 
there; and they front txkch other, cannon bristling against 
cannon. Citoyens! cries the voice of Discretion loudly enough. 
Before coming to bloodshed, to endless civil-war, hear the (Con¬ 
vention Decree read:—’ Robespierre and all rebels Out of I.aw!' 
Out of Law? There is terror in the sound : unarmed Citoyens 
dispierse rapidly home; Municipal Cannoneers range themselves 
on the Convention side, with shouting. At which .shout, 
Henriot descends from his upjxsr room, far gone in drink as 
some say; finds his Place de Grove empty ; the cannons' 
mouth turned towards him ; and. on the whole.—that it is now 
tiie catastrophe! 

“Stumbling in again, the wTotclicd dnink-soliered Henriot 
announces: ' All is lost!' Miserahk / it is thou that hast lost it/ 
cry they; and fling him, or else he flings himself, out of window: 
far enough down ; into masonwork and horror of cesspool; not 
into death but worse. .Augustin Robespierre follows him; 
with tlic like fate. Saint-Just called on Lebas to kill him; 
who would not. Coulhon crept under .a table; attempting to 
kill himself; not doing it.—On entering that Sanhedrim of 
Insurrection, we find all as good as extinct! undone, ready for 
seizure. Robespierre was sitting on a chair, with pistol-shot 
blown through, not his head, but his under jaw'; the suicidal 
hand bad failed. With prompt zeal, not without trouble, we 
gli^chcr these WTccked Conspirators; fish up even Henriot and 
Augustin, bleeding and foul; pack them all, rudely enough. 
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into cam; and shall, before sunrise, have them save under lock 
and key. Amid shoutings and embracings. 

** Robespierre lay in an ante-room of the Convention Hall, 
while his Prison-escort was getting ready; the mangled jaw 
bound up rudely with bloody linen : k spectacle to men. He 
lies stretched on a table, a deal-box his pillow; the sheath of 
the pistol is still clenched convulsively in his hand. Men 
bully him, insult him: his eyes still indicate intelligence; he 
speaks no word. * He had on the sky-blue coat be had got 
made for the Feast of the Atre Supreme* —O reader, can thy 
hard heart hold out against that ? His trousers were nankeen; 
the stockings had falion down over the ankles. He spake no 
word more in this world." 

k 

*‘Thc Doath-tumbrils, with their motley Batch of Outlaws, 
some 'rwenty-threc or ^o. from Maximilien to Mayor Fieuriot and 
Simon the Cordwainer, roll on. All eyes arc on Robespierre’s 
Tumbril, wlicre he. his jaw bound in dirty linen, with his half- 
dead Brother, and halt-dead Henriot, lie shattered, their 'seven* 
teen hours' of agony about to end. 'fhe Gendarmes point their 
swords at him, to show the people which is he. A woman 
springs on the Tumbril; clutching the side of it with one band; 
waving the other Sibyl-liko ; and exclaims, ' The death of thee 
gladdens my very heart, m'enivre depie;' Robespierre opened 
his eyes; ' Si tfiifrat, go down to Hell, with the curses of all 
wives and mothers ! ’—^At tlic foot of the Scaffold, they stretched 
him on the ground till his turn came. Lifted aloft, his eyes 
again opened ; caught the bloody nxe. Samson wrenched the 
coat off him; wrenched the dirty linen from his jaw; the jaw 
fell powerless, there burst from him a cry;—hideous to hear 
nnd see. Samson, thou canst not be too quick ! 

Samson’s work done, there bursts forth shout on shout of 
-applause. Shout, whidi prolongs itself not only over Paris, but 
over France, but over Europe, and down to this Generation. 
Pescrvcdly, and also undeservedly. Oh, unhappicst Advocate 
of Arras, wert thou worse than other Advocates ? Stricter man, 
aecoriling to his Formula, to his Credo, and his Cone, of probities, 
benevolence^, plcasurcs-of-virtue, and such like, lived not m that 
age. A man fitted, in some luckier settled age, to have becofnfr 
ene of those incorruptible barren Pattern-Figures, and have bad 
marble-tablets and funeral-sermons! His poor landlocdi the 
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Cabipetnaker in the Rue Saiut-Honoui, loved him; his Brother 
died for him. May God be merciful to himy and to us i *' 

The reader will see in the above extracts most of the faultSr 
and a few of the merits, of this book. He need not be told 
that it is written in an eccentric prose, here and there disfigured 
by grotesque conceits and images ; but. for all this, it betrays 
most extraordinary powers—learning, observation, and humour. 
Above all, it has no CANT. It teems with sound, hearty philo¬ 
sophy (besides certain transcendentalisms which we do not pre¬ 
tend to understand), it possesses genius, if any book ever did. 
It wanted no more for keen critics to cry fie upon it! Clever 
critics who have such an oyc for genius, that when Mr. Bulwcr 
published his forgotten book concerning Athens, they dis¬ 
covered that no historian was like to him ; that he, on his 
Athenian hobby, had quite out-trotted .stately Mr. Gibbon ; and 
with the same creditable un.'inimity they cried down Mr. Car¬ 
lyle's historj', oixining upon it a hundred little piddling sluices 
of small wit, destined to wash the book sheer away; and lo! 
the book remains, it is only the poor wit wliich has run dry. 

We need scarcely rcconmiend this book and its timely appear¬ 
ance. now that some of the questions solved in it seem almost 
likely to be battled over again. I'lie hottest Radical in England 
may learn by it that there is sonictning more necessary for him 
even than his mad liberty—the authority, namely, by which he 
retains his head on his shoulders and his money in liis pocket, 
which privileges that by-word “liberty" is often unable to 
secure for him. It teaches (by as strong examples as ever 
taught anything) lo rulers and to ruled alike moderation, and 
yet; tliere are many who would react the same* dire tragedy, 
and repeat the experiment tried in France so fatally. “No 
Peers—no Bishops—no property qualification—no restriction of 
suffrage." Mr. Leader bellows it out at Westminster and Mr, 
Roebuck croaks it at Bath. Pert quacks at public meetings 
joke about hereditary legislators, journalists gibe at them, and 
moody starving labourers, who do not know how to jest, but 
can hate lusiily, are i.old to curse crowns and coronets as the 
origin of their woes and their poverty,—and so did the clever 
French spouters and journalists gibe at royalty, until royalty 
fell poisoned under their satire; and so did the screaming 
hungry French mob curse royadiy until they overthrew it: and 
to what end ? To bring tyranny and leave starvation, battering 
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down Bastilles to erect guillotines, and murdering kings to set 
up emperors in their stead. 

We do not say that in our own country similar excesses are 
to be expected or feared; tlie cause of comi^nt has never 
been so great, the wrong has never been so crying on the part 
of the rulers, as to bring down such fearful retaliation from the 
governed. Mr. Roebuck is not Robespierre, and Mr. Attwood, 
with his threatened legion of fiery Marseillois, is at best but a 
Bruniniagern Barbaroux. But men alter with circumstances; 
six months before the kingly dechiance^ the bitter and bilious 
advocate of Arras spake with tears in his eyes about good King 
Louis, and the sweets iind merits of constitutional monarchy 
and hereditary representation; and so he spoke, until his own 
turn came, and his own dcUTctablc guillotining sjrstem had its 
hour. God forbid that wc should pursue the simile with Mr. 
Roebuck so far as this; God forbid, too. that he ever should 
have the trial. 

I'nie; but we have no right, it is said, to compare the Re* 
publicanism of England with that of France, no right to sup* 
pose that such crimes would be perpetrated in a country so 
enlightened as ours. Why is there peace and liberty and a 
republic in America? No guillotining, no ruthless Yankee 
tribunes retaliating for bygone tyranny by double oppression ? 
Surely the reason is obvious—because there was no hunger in 
America; because there were easier ways of livelihood than 
those ofiered by ambition. Danish Queen, and Bishops, and 
Iwords, seize the lands, o(X'n the ports, or shut them, (according 
to the fancy of your trades' unions and democratic clubs, who 
have each their freaks and hobbies,) and are you a whit richer 
in a month, are your poor .Spitalficlds men vending their silks, 
or your poor Irishmen reaping their harvests at home ? Strong 
interest keeps Americans quiet, not Government; here there is 
always a party which is interested in rebellion. People America 
like England, and the poor weak rickety republic is jostled to 
death in the crowd. Give us this republic to-morrow and it 
would share no better fate ; have not all of us the power, and 
many of us the interest, to destroy it ? 
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